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| ALWAYS UNIFORM “4 


The character of Havoline Oil is absolutely fixed. It never varies. It is as uniform 
as gold. Havoline Oil never differs, even occasionally, from its fixed, highly cor- 
rected standards of lubrication of motor cars. 


We produce our own crude, pump through our own pipe-lines, ship in our own 
tank-cars, refine by an exact and uniform process, and distribute the finished prod- 
uct in the sealed Havoline container. This is your guarantee of uniformity, highest 
quality, full quantity, no impurities, and all-Havoline. 


The unvarying uniformity of Havoline Oil explains the invariable use of Havoline 
by a vast majority of the better class motorists. 


Havoline greases are compounded of Havoline Oil and pure, sweet tallow. 
lean to handle and correct in body. 


Indian Refining Companp —’rtwcesant keris NN ew York 


Incorporated 
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A CALENDAR OF FARM WORK 








Farm Crops to Plant Each Month 


HE following table is based on the cli- 

mate of eastern North Carolina from Ral- 
eigh east to the ocean, and roughly speak- 
ing, will also suit upper South Carolina and 
North Georgia. In Western North Carolina 
and Virginia, of course, -planting should be- 
gin slightly later in spring and close slight- 
ly earlier in fall than this table indicates; 
while in lower South Carolina and middle 
and south Georgia, planting should begin 
earlier in spring and close later in fall. 
When “(L)”" is inserted after the name -of 
a crop, it indicates that it is rather late 
to plant that crop, but under favorable con- 
ditions it may pay to plant it, if earlier 
planting has not been made. 


FEBRUARY 


Rustproof. oats; strawberry plants; 
ses and clover. 
Last half February only:—Dwarf 


rape, spring turnips, Irish potatoes, 
MARCH 


March only:—Grass and clover 
or 90-day oats, spring tur- 


gras- 


Essex 


First half 
seeds, Burt 
nips. 

Last half 
corn, alfalfa, 
tatoes. 


March only:—Early corn, fleld 
Japan clover. Bed sweet po- 


APRIL 
Corn, Bermuda grass roots. 
First half April only:—Cantaloupe. 
Potatoes. 


Last half April only:—Cotton, 
beans, melons. 


Bed 
early soy 


MAY 


corn, peanuts, soy beans, velvet 
beans, Sudan grass, cornfield beans, me- 
lons, pumpkins. Set sweet potato plants. 

Last half May only:—Sorghum, millet, 
cowpeas, 


Cotton, 


JUNE 
cowpeas, soy beans, 
ensilage corn. 


velvet beans, 
Set sweet po- 


Corn, 
Sudan grass, 
tato plants. 

Last half June only:—Set cuttings sweet 
Potato vines. 

JULY 


Cowpeas, 

First half July only: — Early-maturing 
corn (L), soy beans, German millet, Sudan 
grass, late Irish potatoes, cuttings of sweet 
potato vines. 


Last half July only:—Rutabagas, early 
turnips, second crop Irish potatoes. 
AUGUST 
Turnips, bur clover. 
First half August only:—Second crop 


Irish potatoes, rutabagas. 
Last half August only:—Virginia Winter 


oats. 
SEPTEMBER 
Rape, Virginia Winter oats, crimson clov- 
er, grass and clover seeds, rye for grazing, 
hairy or winter vetch, winter turnips. 
First half September only:—Alfalfa, bur 


clover. 
OCTOBER 
Rye. 
First half October only:—Rust-proof oats, 
vetch, rape. 
NOVEMBER 


Rye as a cover crop for every bare acre. 


First half November only:—Wheat, oats, 
(L). 
Last half November:—Wheat 


DECEMBER 


First half December only:—Rye (L). 
T. B. PARKER. 


What to Plant in the Garden Each 
Month 


HE directions given in the planting guide 

below apply to the Upper South gener- 
ally—that is to say, southern and eastern 
Virginia; Piedmont, middle and eastern 
North Carolina; the upper halves of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississip- 
pi; and will apply generally to Arkansas 
and to middle and western Tennessee. For 
the Lower South, including the South Car- 
olina coast, southern Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, all of Louisiana, and most of 
Texas, planting may be begun two to four 
weeks earlier in the spring and continued 
two to four weeks later in the fall than 
shown in this table. For our Mountain re- 
gion, spring plantings should be delayed 
two to four weeks beyond the dates shown 
in this table while plantings in summer and 
fall for the late crops should be made two 
to four weeks earlier. 

Please note the meaning of the follow- 
fing letters and figures as used after the 
name of any vegetable in this table: 

(E) means it is a little early and a little 
risky for planting but advisable for those 
who-want an early start; 

(L) means it is rather late for planting 
but still advisable if a sufficient crop has 
not already been seeded; 

(S) means that successive plantings should 
be made at intervals of about two weeks; 

“1" means plant only in first half of 
month indicated; 

“2" means plant only 
month indicated; ~ 


JANUARY 

Plant in Garden.—Garden peas-2 
onion sets-2 (EB), Irish potatoes-2 (EB). 

Piant in Hot bed for Maturity.—Beet, let- 
tuce (S), radish (8S). ‘ 

Plant in Hot-bed for Later Transplant- 
ing.—Early cabbage-1, cauliflower-1, Brus- 
sels sprouts-1, beet-1, onion seed-1l, early 
tomato-2. 


(L). 





in last half of 


(B), 


Spa 





Transplant to Garden.—Frost-proof cab- 
bage plants, strawberry plants. 


FEBRUARY 
Plant in Garden.—<Asparagus seed-2, beet- 
2 (EB), cress-2 (E), lettuce-2 (BE), kKale-2 
(BE), mustard-2 (EB), garden peas (8), on- 
ion sets, onion seed-2, Irish potato, radish-2 
(S), rape-2, spinach-2, turnip-2. 
Plant in Hotbed for Later Transplanting. 


—Late cabbage-1, egg plant-2, pepper, to- 
mato, lettuce-1. 

Transplant to Garden.—Early cabbage, 
cauliflower-1, Brussels sprouts-1, strawberry 
plants, beet. 

MARCH 

Plant in Garden.—French Globe artichoke, 
Jerusalem artichoke, asparagus seed, as- 
paragus roots, bush snap bean-2 (E), beet, 


carrot, chive, sweet corn-2 (S), horse-radish 


roots, kale, kohl-rabi (S), lettuce (S), on- 
ion sets, parsley, onion seed, parsnip, wrin- 
kled garden peas (S), Irish potato, radish 


(S), rape, spinach-1, New Zealand spinach, 
turnip. 

Plant in Hotbed for Later Transplanting. 
—Egeg, plant-1, pepper-1, martynia-1, sweet 
potato. 

Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplant- 
ing.—Celery, leek. 

Transplant to Garden.—Early cabbage-1, 
late cabbage-2, beet, onion plants, early to- 
mato-2 (E), strawberry plants. 


APRIL 


ing.—Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, 
collard, tomato. 

Transplant to Garden.—Collard, 
mato, sweet potato, 

JULY 

Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean (S), 
Pole bean-1, bush lima bean-1l, beet, witloof 
chicory-1, carrot, corn, cucumber, lettuce-2 
(S), pumpkin-1, cushaw or winter squash-l, 
Irish potato, rutabaga turnip-2. 


leek, to- 


Transplant to Garden.—Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower, collard, celery-2, leek, 
tomato, sweet potato. 


AUGUST 
Plant in Garden.—Bush snap beans (S), 
kohl-rabi 


beet, carrot-l1, corn salad, kale, 
(S), lettuce (S), garden peas (S), Irish 
Ppotato-l, radish (S), spinach-2, turnip, ru- 


tabaga turnip. 

Transplant to Garden.—Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower, celery-1, collard (L), 
tomato-1 (L). 

SEPTEMBER 
Plant in Garden,—Beet, corn salad, cress, 


kale, lettuce (S), mustard, onion seed, on- 
ion sets, parsley, garden peas-1l, rape, rad- 
ish (S), winter radish, spinach, turnip. 


Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplant- 
ing.—Cabbage for frost-proof plants, lettuce 
to set in frames. 


OCTOBER 
Plant in Garden.—Kalie (L), mustard, on- 
fon sets, onion seed-1 (L), rape, radish, 


spinach-1 (L), turnip for salad. 








Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean (S), 
pole bean, bush lima bean-2, running lima Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplant- 
bean-2, chard, sweet corn (S), black-eye iMg.—Cabbage (L) for frost-proof plants. 
cowpea-2 (S), cucumber, endive, kohl-rabi Plant in Cold Frame.—Lettuce transplant- 

Pruning and Spraying: What to Do Each Month 
JANUARY: FEBRUARY: MARCH: 

Get prices and order spray Watch for aphid eggs Overhaul the sprayers 
material. while pruning. me — » aes ihe tee 

Prune: less wood to spray Burn all prunings. and re lg ee Ag 
over, less expense. rubbish. Cut down cedars — row acca blister 


Cut out and burn diseas- 
ed wood. 


Watch for San Jose scale. the wounds. 


and osage hedge trees. 
Cut out cankers and paint 


Use clean lumber and 
fresh soil for hot beds and 
cold frames. 





a APRIL: 

Cluster spray is essential 
to control scab. 

Record date of full bloom, 


Watch for 
Fight plant 


MAY: 


in spreading blight. 


JUNE: 
Watch peaches for brown 
rot. Spray June 15 to 20, 
if bitter rot is feared. 


cedar rust. 
lice; they aid 








web worms. 
Pick off bitter rotted ap- 


Fight bitter rot. 
Clean, disinfect and 


Remember the two great Treat apple trees for 
codling moth sprays. Dig out peach tree bor- woolly aphis. 

Thorough cultivation ers. Remove water sprouts: 
helps control disease. Spray for blotch. Mable to blight. 

JULY: AUGUST: SEPTEMBER: 

Watch for bitter rot. ‘ i. Remove all windfalls, de- 

July spray is for apple ee ee head ap stroy those unsalable. 
worms, bitter rot, and fall Watch for San Jose scale 


on apples when picking. 
Watch for pests you do 





Grassy and weedy pat- 
ches in and about the or- 
chard breed pests. 





Prune out and burn old 
canes of brambles. 


—Ar 


pies in case of light at- whitewash storage house. not know. 
OCTOBER: NOVEMBER: ry grerernne 
. Spray for San Jose scale. 
Destroy crop remnants, Brush and brier patches, 
vines, stalks, leaves. harbor mice and rabbits. up on diseases and 
— the loss from Dig out the peach tree Cut out pear trees near 
P borer. apple orchards. 


Cut out blight on pear 
trees. 
Paint wounds. 





kansas Agricultural College. 











(8), 
equash, parsnip, salsify. 


Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplant- 


ing.—Celery, leek. 


musk melon, okra-2, garden peas (L), 


ed from 
pianting 
Planting 


open bed, lettuce sowed for trans- 
to hotbed, beet-1 sowed for trans- 
to hotbed. 


Transplant to Garden.—Strawberry plants. 


Transplant to Garden.—Egg plant-2, mar- 


tynia-2, pepper-2, sweet potato-2, tomato. 


MAY 


Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean (S), 
lima bean, 
(8), 
eye cow pea (S), pumpkin, cushaw or win- 


bush 


pole bean, 
chard, 


bean, beet, corn 


ter squash. 


Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplant- 
ing.—Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 


mato. 


Transplant to Garde2.—Egg plant, 


per, sweet potato. 


JUNE 


Plant in Garden.—Bush snap beans (S), 


r . 
running lima cots 


okra, black- 


collard, tO» rodish roots, 


pep- - 


tuce sowed 


Plant in Garden.—Asparagus roots, 
rhubarb roots. 

in Hotbed 
transplanted from cold frame; 
lettuce transplanted from cold frame, 
(8), 
Plant in Hotbed for Later Transplanting. 


NOVEMBER 


Plant in Garden.—Garden peas for ear- 
liest spring use, 
@sparagus roots, horse radish roots, rhubarb 


mustard-1 (L), rape-1 (L), 


Plant in Cold Frame.—Radish. 
Transplant to Garden.—Strawberry plants. 


DECEMBER 
horse 


Maturity.—Beet 
beet sowed; 
let- 


for 


radish (8). 
































pole bean, bush lima bean, running lima ~—Brussel sprouts-2, cabbage-2, caulifiower-2, 
bean, witloof chicory, corn (S), muskme- Onion seed-2. 
lon (L), okra, pumpkin, cushaw or winter Transplant to Garden.—Cabbage for ear- 
squash, liest spring use, strawberry plants. 
Plant in Open Bed for Later Transplant- F. J. CRIDER. 
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MAP SHOWING BEST DATES TO PLANT CRIMSON CLOVER 
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Dates of Moon’s Phases, 1918 





























| New | ist. | Full! Last 
| Moon! Qtr. | Moon! Qtr. 
January ......+. 12 19 26 5 
February ......-+ 11 17 25 4 
March ... sn ..+. 12 19 27 6 
BOT scéricesae 10 17 26 4 
BE soccccecce ++} 10 17 25 3 
TURD .cccccvves ° 8 16 24 1 
SUP ovcvedece eee 8 16 23 «| 1-80 
August ...... wee 6 14 22 28 
September ...... 5 13 20 26 
October ..... vee a 13 19 26 
November ...... 3 11 18 26 
December. ...... 3 10 17 25 
Easter Sunday is March 31. 
July 4 falls on Thursday. 
Thanksgiving Day, November 28 


Christmas Day falls on Wednesday. 





Flower, Shrub, Vine and Fruit 
Tree Planting Calendar 


JANUARY 


PLANT apples, pears, plums, peaches, cher- 
ries, quinces. 


FEBRUARY 
Plant fruit trees as per January list. 


Plant in hotbeds to be transplanted to 
open ground Aprjl 1 to April 30:—Agera- 
tum, snapdragon, **asters, cobaea scandeng 
(climber), hollyhock (annual), salvia (scar- 
<< sags), “verbena, cornflower, marigold, 
Phlox, ° 


MARCH 


Plant fruit trees as per January list; also 
Japanese persimmons, figs, grapes, currants, 
- raspberries, dewberries, straw- 

erries. 


Make second plantings in cold-frames of 
flowers named in our February list to be 
set in open ground April 15 to May 1, 


‘ APRIL 

Plant fruit trees as per January list; also 
all figs, grapes, and Tries (except dew- 
berries) listed in March. This is last month 
for planting and safe only while trees are 
dormant. 

Sow seed in openeground—(see note un- 
der “‘May”)—as follows: About April 1: 
amaranthus, pot marigold, calliopsis, candy- 
tuft, giant hemp, cockscomb, cornflower, 
climbing cucumber, cosmos, hyacinth climb- 
ing bean, four o’clock, perennial sweet pea, 


marigold, mignonette, phlox, portulaca, 
sweet alyssum, zinnia. 
About April 15—Balloon vine, balsam, 


castor-bean, nasturtium, sweet sultan. 
About April 30—sunflower. 
Bulbs, Plant in beds in open:—Amaryl- 
lis, caladiums, calla lilies, cannas, crinums, 
dahlias, giadioli, iris, tuberoses. 


MAY 


It is best to get in seed of tender annualge 
sowed in the South not later than April. If 
Planted after April, they are apt to be 
scorched or dried out by the sun or over- 
grown by grass and weeds. 


‘4 JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 

Little planting these months in the South. 
Candidum lilies (Madonna Lilies), the ear- 
liest fall bulbs to start, should be planted in 
August to give bloom early next spring. 

SEPTEMBER 

Sow in open ground or in lightly shaded 
frames seeds of Canterbury Bell, coreopsis, 
carnation (Marguerite), cornflower, Califor- 
nia poppy, *larkspur, pansy, petunia, bal- 
loon flower, poppy, verbena. 

Following perennial flowers sow in open 
ground or under light shade: Columbine, 
Chiffese pink, fox glove, gaillardia, golden 
glow, sweet william, verbena, larkspur, Ori- 


ental poppy. . 
OCTOBER 
Plant strawberries. 
NOVEMBER 


Plant fruit trees as per January list; also 
strawberries and dewberries. 


Sow sweet peas in open ground. 


Set out clumps of perennials and hardy 
annuals started in September, as follows: 


(Concluded on page 17, column 1) 


See ce eee re rail ead had 
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Agricultural and Educational Leaders in the South 








Presidents Southern Agricultural 
Colleges 


Alabama—cC. C. Thach, Auburn 
Arkansas—John C. Futrall, Fayetteville. 
Florida—Albert A. Murphree, Gaines- 
ville. 


Georgla—A. M. Soule, Athens. 
Loulsiana—Thos. D. Boyd, Baton Rouge. 
Mississippi—W. H. Smith, Agricultural 
College ¥ 
North Carolina—W. C. Riddick, West 
Raleigh. 
South Carolina—W. M. Riggs. Clemson 
College. 
Tennessee—Brown Ayres, Knoxville. 
Texas—W. B. Bissell, College Station. 
Virginia—J. D. Eggleston, Blacksburg. 
Okiahoma—J. W. Cantwell, Stillwater. 


State Superintendents of Education 


OLLOWING is a lst of the State Su- 
perintendents of Education or Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction in our 
territory. The Superintendent listed for 
your state will be glad to help you with 
and évery problem affecting your 
public schools and can often furnish you 
Bu Netins or other literature telling just 
what you wish to know about ahy edu- 
cational problem. Write him. Here is 
the list 
iabamna—Spright Dowel, Montgomery. 
Arkansas—J. a Bond, Little Rock. 
Florida—W. N. Sheats, Pallahassee. 
Georgia—M. L. Brittain, Atlanta. 
Loulsiana—T, H. Harris, Baton Rouge. 
Mississippi—W. F. Bond, Jackson. 
North Carolina—J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh. 
Oklahoma—R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma 








City. 

South Carolina—J. E. Swearingen, Co- 
lumbia. 

Tennessee—Samuel W. Sherrill, Nash- 


ville. 
Texas—W. F. Doughty, Austin. 
Virginia—Harris Hart, Richmond. 


Directors of Farmers’ Institutes 
and Agricultural Extension 
Departments 


Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary, Avberm, Lon 

rector of Farmers’ Institutes; J. F. g- 

gar, Auburn, Superintendent ipxienatte 
ork. 

Arkansas — Wm. C. Lassetter, Little 
Rock, Director of Agricultural Extension 
Wor 

Poride—Prof. P. H. Rolfs, Gainesville, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes and Agri- 
cultural Extension Work. 

Georgia—J.. Phil Campbell, Athens, Di- 
rector of Extension Work. 

Kentucky—Dr. Fred Mutchler, Lexing- 
ton, Director of Extension Work. 

Louisiana—Prof. W. R. Perkins, Baton 
Rouge, Director of Extension Work. 

_ Mississippi—Prof. E. R. Lloyd, Agricul- 
tural College, Director of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and Agricultural Extension Work. 

North Carolina—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes; B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh, Director Agricultural 
Extension Work. 

Oklahoma—James A. Wilson, Stillwater, 
Director of Extension Work 

South Carolina—Prof. WwW. W. Long, 
Chief of Extension and Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Division, Clemson College. 

Tennessee—Chas. A. Keffer, Knoxville, 
Director of Extension Work. 

Texas—Fred W. Davis, Austin, Direc- 
tor of Farmers’ Institutes; Clarence Ous- 
ley, College Station, Superintendent Ag- 
ricultural Extension Work. 

Virginia—Jesse M. Jones, Blacksburg, 
Director of Extension Work. 

West Virginia—Prof. C. R. Titlow, 
Morgantown, Director of Extension Work. 


Officials in Charge of Tuberculosis 
Eradication Work 


United States—Dr. J. A. Kiernan, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
irginia and North “wen R. E. 

Brookbank, Richmond, 

South Carolina—Dr. wr K. Lewis, Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 

Georgia—Dr. W. M. McKellar, Atlanta, 
Ga, 


Alabama and Tennessee—Dr. R. E. 
Jackson, Birmingham, Ala 

Arkansas—Dr. Marvin “Gregory, Little 
Rock, Ark. 











State Veterinarians and Livestock 
Sanitary Officers 


Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veter- 
inarian, Auburn, 

Arkansas—Dr. R. M. Gow, State Veter- 
inarian, Little Rock. 

Florida—Dr. J. W.. DeMilly, Acting 
State Veterinarian, Tallahassee. 

Georgla—Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen, State 
Veterinarian, Atlanta. 

Louisiana—Dr. FE. Pegram Flowers, 
State Veterinarian, (Secretary and Exec- 
utive Officer of the State Livestock San- 
itary Board), Baton Rouge. 

Mississippi—Dr. E. M. Ranck, State 
Veterinarian, Agricultural College; P. P. 
Garner, Chairman Livestock Sanitary 
Board, Jackson; Dr. E. Barnett, Secre- 
tary State Livestock Sanitary Board, Ag- 
ricultural Colleze; Dr. Hudson Chadwiek, 
Special Inspector State Livestock Sani- 
tary Board, Jackson. 

North Carolina—Dr. O. H. Graham, 
State Veterinarian, ate, 

Oklahoma--Dr. F. Brewer, State 
Veterinarian, Oklahoma City 

South Carolina—Dr. R. O. Feeley, State 
Veterinarian, Clemson College 

Tennessee—Dr. M. Jacob. £ State Veter- 

an, Knoxville. 

Texas—Dr. E. F. Jarrel, Veterinarian; 
Dr. D. H. Cunningham, Chairman Live- 


Stock Sanitary Commission; W. A. Wal- 
lace, Chief Inspector, Fort Worth. 

Virginia—Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, State 
Veterinarian, Burkeville. 





Southern Commissioners of 


ome i, A. Wade, Montgomery. 
. Page, Little Rock. 
A. McRae, Tallahassee. 
Georgia—J. J. Brown, Atlanta. 
Kentucky—Mat §S. Cohen, Frankfort. 
Louisiana—Harry Wil 


ge. 
Mississippi—P. P. Garner, Jackson. 
Missouri—Jewell Mayes, Columbia. 
North Carolina—W. A. 
Oklahoma—F. M. Gault, Oklahoma City. 
South Carolina—(Acting) A. , & 
mers, Columbia, 
Tennessee—H. K. Bry: 
Texas—Fred W. Davis, Austin. 
A —s. Richmond. 
. Stewart, Charles- 


Graham, Raleigh. 


- Virginia—J. 





Dairy Experts Who Will Help You 


oe 4 Carolina—Alvin J. Reed, West 
South Carolina—D. W. Watkins, Clem- 


ege. 

Florida—C. L. Willoughby, Goleaye. 

Alabama—J. P. Quinerly, Auburn 

Tennessee—C. A. H 
Extension, Knoxville. 

Miss! selppi—L. ~~ Higgins, Starkville. 

Staples, Baton Rouge. 
go4 College Station. 
Oklahoma—H. J. Childress, Stillwater. 
an” Virginia—H. ° 





Officials in Charge of the Tick 
Eradication Work 


Alabama—Dr. R. B. Jackson, 1108 Jef-; ASSISTANT STATE AND DISTRICT 
Serson County Savings Bank Bldg., Bir- AGENTS 


Marvin Gregory, 
312 Gazette Bidg., ss Roe 


Florida Life Blag. 


Federal Bldg., ” Atlanta. 
. I. Smith, 603-4 Rou- 
main Bldg., Baton Rouge. 

Mississippi—Dr. J. A. Barger, 605 Mill- 
Saps Bldg., Jackson. 

North Carolina—Dr. BE. P. Yager, 
Federal Bldg., Washington. 


Oklahoma—Dr. L. J. Allen, 408-9 Pat- 
terson Bidg., Oklahoma. 

South Carolina—Dr. W. K. Lewis, 901-2 
Union National Bank Bldg., Columbia. 

Texas—Dr. Harry Grafke, 606 Flatiron 
Bldg., Fort Worth; Dr. J. B. Reidy, 211 
Kress Bidg., Houston. . 


State Food Administrators in the 
South 


Alabama—Richard M. Hobbie, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 

Florida—Braxton Beacham, Orlando, Fila, 

Georgia—Dr. Andrew M. Soule, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Louisiana—Jno. M. Parker, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

North Carolina—Henry A. Page, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Oklahoma—Dr. Stratton D, Brooks, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

South Carolina—David R. Coker, Colum- 
bia, 8S. C. 

Tennessee—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Texas—E. A. Peden, Houston, Texas. 

Virginia—Col. BE. B. White, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Agents in Demonstration Work 


STATE AGENTS 


. T. Watt, Auburn, Ala. 
i’ Watson, Little Rock, A 
K. 











rk. 
Wilson, Agricultural College, Mis- 


McQuarrie, Gainesville, Fla. 

Phil Campbell, Athens, Ga. 
as. A. Wilson, Stillwater, Okla. 
ilson Gee, Clemson College, 8S. C. 
. 8. Schoenfield, Knoxville, Tenn. 
. R. Hudson, Raleigh, N. 

B. Bomberger, College Park, Md. 
Geoffrey Morgan, Richmond, Ky. 

J. O. Walton, College Station, Tex. 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va. 
J. R. Hutcheson, Blacksburg, Va. 


2 
gras 


Pile} 


grinds 


D. Whitehead, Greenville, Ala. 
M. Mauldin, Birmingham, Ala. 
= Pace, Auburn, Ala. 

. Calhoun, Montgomery, Ala. 
rm tt, Auburn, Ala. 
C. Davidson, Little Rock, Ark. 
. F. Kapp, Little Rock, Ark. 
C. Barnett, Little Rock, Ark, 
- McKell, Little Rock, Ark. 

Weigart, Little Rock, Ark. 
Wy. Jenkins, Gainesville, Fla. 
H. S. McLendon, Gainesville, Fla, 
S. W. Hiatt, Gainesville, Fla. 


ad 





Explaining “Upper South,” “Lower South,” ‘Coastal Plain,” 
“Lower Cotton Belt,” Etc. 









































from about Washin 


third of the Cotton Belt; 


“Lower South” as generally used are pretty well 
defined in our page 3 article on garden planting by months. 

The term “Coastal Plain,” also frequently used, refers to the great belt of level coun- 
try along the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, extending roughly east of a line drawn 
D. C., to Augusta, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala., on the Atlantic 
side and then south of a line drawn from Montgomery, Ala., to about Cairo, ML., and 
thence southwestward to south Texas, on the Gulf side. 


means the hill country between the coastal plain and the 


The Progressive Farmer frequently uses the term “upper third of the Cotton Belt,”’ 
We therefore append a map showing the cotton- 
growing area of the South divided, roughly, into thirds. South of the lower of the two 
heavy lines on the accompanying map may be considered the lower South, or the lower 
between the two heavy lines is what is com- 
monly called the central South; and north of the upper one of the two heavy lines is 
generally called the upper South or the upper third of the Cotton Belt. 

It will greatly help any reader, in studying the advice given in The Progressive 
Farmer and other agricultural publications if he will definitely, and once for all, fix in 
his mind in just what classification he belongs in each case—whether in Upper or 
Lower South. Coastal Plain, Pie@mont or mountain area; upper, middle or lower third 
of the Cotton Belt or “North of the Cotton Belt.” 





Farm Tenure in the Cotton Belt 
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Farms pg ae by Owners salon * oo by 
enants - 

1880 \\ 1910 | 1900 | 1890 | 18380 

% Je W/ 

66.5 42.3 41.4 34.1 33.5 
49.7 63.0 61.1 55.3 50.3 
55.1 65.6 59.9 53.6 44.9 
69.1 26.7 26.5 23.6 30.9 
53.2 60.2 57.7 48.6 46.8 
56.2 66.1 2.4 52.8 43.8 
64.8 55.3 58.0 44.4 35.2 
62.4 52.6 49.7 41.9 37.6 
69.1 50.0 45.4 32.1 30.9 
65.5 41.1 40.6 30.8 5 
ved 64.8 43.8 ees ‘ine 























Robt. F. Whelchel, Madison, Ga. 
G. Woodruff, Monroe, Ga. 

G. Oliver, Athens, Ga. 

. A. Stratford, Barnesville, Ga. 
im. F. Whatley, Statesboro, =. 

Vv. Cunningham, Tifton, Ga 
L. Asbury, Eatonton, Ga. 

J. Boyett, Americus, Ga. 

P. Howard, Granite: Hill, Ga. 
G. eg A Douglas, Ga. 

an ughes, Bowlin Green, ° 
Collins, Richmond, Ky. ™ 
Merriman, Louisville, Ky. 
Wyatt, Olmstead, Ky. 

Perrin, St. Landry, La. 
Woolman, Baton: Rouge, La. 
Redhead, Baton- Rouge, La. 
MelInnis, Durant, Miss. 

Ruff, Jackson, Miss. 

Willis, Grenada, Miss. 
M. Rose, Lexington, Miss. 

. Tanner, Agricultural College, Miss. 
Freeman, Wilson, N. C. 

. Milisaps, Statesville N. Cc. 
. McLean, Aberdeen, * Cc. 
s M. Gray, Asheville, N m3 

. MeCrary, Washington, N. C. 
. Ferguson, Lawton, Okla. 
o. M. White, Stillwater, Okla. 
Callarman Stillwater, Okla. 
m A. Conner, Stillwater, Okla. 
Jackson, Stinwater, Okla. 

. Shotwell, Okmulgee, Okla. 
Barton, Simpsonville, S. C. 

. Elliott, Winnsboro, S. C. 

A. McFadden, Manning, 8. C. 
P. Stewart, Simpsonville, 8. Cc. 
entry, Mineola, Tex. 

Orms, College Station, Tex.’ 
Payne, College Station, Tex. 
Quicksall, Waco, Tex. 
-} Bagwell, College Station, Texas. 
Davia N. Barrow, College Station, 
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‘W. Buchanan, College Station, 


J. R. ar on College Station, Texas, 
George <A. Smith, College Station, 
Texas. 
- W._ Acker, Whitehouse, Texas. 
M. Dean, Columbia, Tenn. 
Dewite T. Hardin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
H. > Nichols, Jackson, Tenn. 
F. Chance, Cookeville, Tenn. 
Ww. s Sanford, Knoxville, Tenn. 
». Pw Shackleford, Profit, Va. 
F. S. Farrar, Jetersville, Va. 
William P. Moore, Forest Depot, Va. 
W. S. Campfield, Staunton, Va. 


K. C. Moore, Richmond, Va. 

W. C. Shackleford, Profit, Va. 

B. B. Ezell, Morgantown, W. Va. 

H. 8S. Vandervort, Morgantown, W. Va. 





State Agents in Boys’ Work 


L. N. Dunean, State Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Agent, Auburn, Ala. 

W. J. Jernigan, State tf and Girls’ 
Club Agent, Little Rock, Ark 

G. L. Herrington, Boys’ ‘Club Agent, 
a a ee 8 - 

tlles tate oys’ Club Agen 

Athens, Ga. 4 ™ 

Otis Kercher, State Boys’ Club Agent, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. S. Richardson, State Boys’ Club 
Agent, University Station, Baton Rouge, 


} et mertenty.. Ace State Boys’ Club 
a, College P 
C. A, Cobb, futatant "State Boys’ Club 
aaink Agricultural College, Miss. 
—s rd ge State Boys’ Club Agent, 
West Raleigh, C. 
John E. Swa RG Assistant State Boys’ 
op Agent, Stillwater, Okla. 
. Baker, State Boys’ Club Agent, 
Bishopyilie 8. 6. 
Wm. A. qepocnseta, Assistant Director, 
Keer, Ten 
H. Williamson, Assistant State Boys’ 
club Agent, College Station, Tex. 
Charles G. Burr, Assistant State Agent 
in Boys’ Club Work, Blacksburg, Va. 
Wm. H. Kendrick, Sigte Boys’ Club 
Agent, Morgantown, Ww. V 





Women State Agents in Charge of 
Canning Club and Home 
Demonstration Work 


Miss Mary Feminear, Auburn, Ala. 
= Connie J. Bonslagel, Little “Rock, 
— Gertrude I. York, Tallahassee, 


Mrs. Bessie Stanley Wood, Athens, Ga.; 
Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Athens, Ga., ‘As- 
sistant State Agents. 

Mrs. Helen B. Wolcott, Lexington, Ky. 
— Alice S. Hickman, Baton Rouge, 


Miss Venia M. Kellar, College Park, M4, 
Miss ‘Susie V. Powell, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Miss. 
rs. Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh, N. C. 
om Emma A. Chandler, Stillwater, 
Miss Edith L. Parrott, care Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
Miss Virginia P. Moore, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 
— Laura F. Neale, College Station, 
ex. 

Miss Ella G. Agnew, Blacksburg, Va. 


> Marion Hepworth, Morgantown, 
a. 





Pig Club Agents in Southern States 


W. H. Balis, Baton Rouge, La 
James BE. Downing, Athens, 2 
J. C. Ford, Auburn, Alabam 
Cc. French, College Station, Texas. 
G. Hankins, Lexington, Ky. 
._K. Sanders, Little ay Ark 
"B. Moses, West Raleigh, N. C. 
P. E. Spinks, Agricultural Coliege, Miss. 





File away this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, Then when you want some infor- 
mation tt contains you will not have to write 
a letter to get it and wait a week to boot, 
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The Answer to Your Labor Problem 


Hired help is scarce, is going to be more scarce, and will demand more wages than ever 
before. What are you going to do about it? Thousands of farmers like you have met this 
problem by putting in Western Electric plants. Here is the experience of one of them: 


“I have a total of 35 lamps in my new home, barn and chicken house, and besides 
supply my old home 75 feet away with about 15 lamps. 
I have a pump in basement which draws water from a spring about 250 feet dis- 
tant, and forces it into a tank in attic on third floor, a height of 35 feet. I pump, 
charge batteries and light lamps at the same time. . .. . 
I knew nothing about running a plant when I put my plant in. I have not spent 
a cent for repairs to the battery, switchboard, wiring, generator, or any part of 
the plant the Western Electric Company furnished.’’ 


In the illustration above, the engine “A” turns 
the generator “B” which makes the electricity; the 
batteries “D” store it up for use as needed; and the 
switchboard “‘C” regulates the supply of current. 
If you have an engine, you can use it to run a 
Western Electric light plant. 


There is no doubt about your needing electricity 
—every farm needs it. The only question is where 
to get the most satisfactory equipment and service. 
The Western Electric plant is backed by 40 years 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


of manufacturing experience; a distributing organ- 
ization with offices and warehouses in more than 
30 cities and a chain of agents stretching from coast 
to coast. Whatever your requirements may be, there 
is a Western Electric type of plant to fit your needs, 


You can make your whole outfit a Western 
Electric—the plant itself, the lamps, motor, pump, 
cream separator,washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
iron,—in fact, everything electrical for the farm 
and the home. 


INCORPORATED 


230 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
814 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


6th and Cary Streets, Richmond, Va. 
129 Government Square, Cincinnati, O. 
Pacific Avenue and Ervay Street, Dallas, Tex. 


Pad Up the Farm.” 











A limited amount of territory is open to agents who can give evidence of 
their integrity and ability to handle a substantial and growing business. 
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PLANTING GHART FOR ALL THE 


VEGE TABLE VARIETIES 
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HE above planting chart, prepared by F. 

J. Crider, one of the South's best known 
garden and orchard authorities, is designed 
particularly for the Central South or Cen- 
tral Cotton Belt. The dates given approx- 
imately fit a belt extending east and west 
through the Central South, the southern 
boundary or limit of this belt being, rough- 
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PLANTING OATES 
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ly, a line running from about Savannah 
westward through Columbus, Ga., Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Jackson, Miss., Shreveport, La., 
and Dallas, Texas; and the northern limit 
a@ line running from about Raleigh, N. C., 
slightly southwestward to north Georgia 
and thence west through the extreme north 
portions of Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
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YEAR GARDEN 
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sippi, then through central Arkansas and 
southern Oklahoma, South of the belt thus 
defined spring comes earlier, and spring 
plantings on an average may be made some 
two weeks earlier than the dates given in 
the chart; while to the north of this belt 
spring is later in coming, and readers in 
Virginia, northern North Carolina, Tennes- 
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northern Arkansas and central and 
northern Oklahoma will find it well, on an 
average, to ‘make their spring plantings 
some two weeks later. The general recom- 
mendations in regard to varieties, spacing, 
amount of seed required, ete., are of course 
fairly applicable in all parts of Progressive 
Farmer territory. 
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Look for the Brand 


The Willard brand on the box spark—a quicker start— brighter 


means Threaded Rubber Insulation _lights, and vitality to carry overload 
inside the battery. and work overtime. 











It’s more than a name. It’s a In the Threaded Rubber Insula- 
sign of reliability, responsibility and __ Jation of the Still Better Willard — 
in the expert workmanship—in 
the complete Willard Service— 
there is greater assurance of long 


protection to the buyer who wants 
i the genuine Willard Battery with 
oe Threaded Rubber Insulation. The 
Willard brand means a hotter battery life. = Wyitfard Service. 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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Facts and Figures About Fertilizers 




















FERTILIZER CONSTITUENTS AND VALUES 
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HE following tables show the number of 

of each class of product mentioned;_then t 
total combined values of nitrogen, phosphoric 
potash at 30 cents in one column and 10 




































pounds of phosphoric acid, 
he value of each 

acid.and potas 
cents in the s¢ ody 


{ 








nitrogen and potash found in a 
eee separately in a ton or 
Nitrogen is estimated at 35-cents 


Value Per Ton 


i Per Cent or Pounds in 100 j 
{— - ———_ — 
MATERIALS x Availavie |-,, 01 ia 
Nitrogen [Phosp horie Acid] F otash} , Nitrogen Phos. Acid 





hundred weight or ton 
and then the 


bushel, 
sushel, as the case may be; 
per pound, phosphoric 


I.—Composition of Fertilizer Materials and Formulas 


Total Value Per Ton 


! Betes bh 


{At Se Ib. lat t0c Ib. 


Potash at 30c Ib, Potash at 10c {b. 






























































































































































































































Nitrate of Soda: When to Apply 


2 1% APPLYING nitrate of soda and sul- 
s phate of ammonia to the corn and cot- 
ton, extra care should be used to get them 
on at the right time. For corn, the max- 
imum results will be obtained by apply- 
ing when the plants are from two to four 
feet high. Applications made earlier are 
likely to be in part lost by leaching, and 
much later applications will be partly 
lost because the crop will mature before 
they can be taken up. For cotton, we 
would aim to make the application about 
the time the first squares appear, and not 
- later than the appearance of the first few 
» blooms. 





Loss by Burning Broomsedge 


LSEWHERE on this page a table shows 

the losses by burning corn stalks, cotton 
gtalks, grass, weeds, etc. On the subject of 
» broomsedge Prof. Newman says: 

“A ton of broomsedge contains 15.6 pounds 
of nitrogen or as much as is in one hundfed 
pounds of nitrate of soda. At thirty cents a 
pound the nitrogen in a ton of broomsedge 
is worth $4.68, while the nitrogen in a ton 
» of corn stalks is worth $3, and in a ton of 
-forest leaves is worth $4.56. When these 
» Materials are burned the nitrogen is driven 
' back into the air and lost. 

“If one acre of broomsedge is burned on 
"each of the 250,000 farms in an average 
‘Southern state there goes up in smoke $1,- 


170,000 worth of nitrogen. If two acres of 
corn stalks on each farm are burned the loss 
fn nitrogen amounts to $1,500,000 and the 
two together amount to $2,670,000 worth of 
nitrogen lost by burning broomsedge and 
corn stalks alone.” 





“Soft Phosphates”: Only About as 
Valuable as Floats 


ONCERNING the “soft phosphates” re- 

cently much exploited by commercial 
companies and in many cases sold by agents 
who made utterly exaggerated claims, the 
State Chemist of Florida (from which state 
most of the material comes) announces that 
only one-tenth of the total phosphoric acid 
is available, He says: 

“We find the average of a number of char- 
acteristic samples of soft phosphate as fol- 
lows: Total phosphoric acid—25.37 per cent; 
available. phosphoric acid—2.50 pér cent, or 
50 pounds available in a ton of 2,000 pounds. 
The composition ‘of these samples varies 
greatly from 8.75 per cent to 33.80 per cent 
total phosphoric acid, and from 1.40 per 
cent to 5.38 per cent available phosphoric 
acid. This variation is not surprising, as the 
material, from its nature, is not susceptible 
of being washed, as are the pebbles and hard 
rocks, hence the percentage of insoluble mat- 
ter (sand and clay) was in some samples ex- 
cessive. It will be noted that the total and 
available phosphoric acid in hard rock, ‘float,’ 
and soft phosphate varies but slightly.” 
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Loss by Burning Corn Stalks, Cot- 
ton Stalks, Grass and Weeds 


THs following table prepared by Mr. C. C. 
Logan shows what is lost in nitrogen alone 
by burning the various sources of humus 
and fertility so often destroyed by foolish 
farmers. Figuring nitrogen at 85 cents a 
pound, the money lost on each ton burned is 
as follows: 

Pounds of Value of 


Kinds of Nitrogen Nitrogen 





Vegetation Lost. Lost 
Beggar weeds....cccccceeeseet0 $24.50 
Bermuda frase ...cccscvcecee +85 12.25 
Broomsedge’ .cccccdcvesecscoes lhe 5.46 
Corn @talke § .cccccecs evcovvevcle 5.25 
Cotton stalk@ ..cccccccccccceecdO 17.50 
CRED SPAR ois ccpccsoscoedeese 25 8.75 
Field weeds (non legume). 230 10.50 
Field weeds (legumes)...... fas 15.75 
Forest leaves ......++. coccePecke 5.60 
Mixed grasses ....... rere rere |.) 9.80 
Japan clover hay.....e.see.+..45.8 16.03 
Kentucky bluegrass........+..23 8.05 
Meadow fescue ...... coccconeene 7.50 
Meadow foxtail ..... Tererriys | | 10.80 
Salt marsh hay ..... coccccccend 8.40 
Timothy hay stubble .........11 3.85 
Tobacco stalks .......+. ° 22.40 
Wheat stubble ..... ° 5.95 
Tobacco leaves ..... 30.45 
Pine straw ..... wee 2.10 

“As a matter of fact, ’ Mr. Logan adds, “A 


acid 6 cents, and 


ton of grass, eds or forest leaves cor ns 
more nitrogen than ordinary barnyard L- 
nure and this is not said to depreciate the 
value of manure, but to emphasize the value 
of other materials with whic he to supplement 
the limited supply of manure.” 


Converting Ammonia in Cottonseed 
Meal Into Terms of Nitrogen 


HE number of pounds of ammonia muiti- 

plied by 14 and divided by 17— number of 
pounds of nitrogen, or multiply pounds of 
ammonia by .823 and we have pounds of 
nitrogen, 

Paunds of ammonia by 5.16=Protein. 

Pounds of nitrogen by 6.25—Protein. 

Table showing per cent of Nitrogen and 
Protein in different (Ammonia) grades of 
cottonseed meal: 


Per cent of Ammonia 





Grade of Cotton- Pet. of Pct. of 
seed Product, Nitrogen Protein 
+ per cent cottonseed 

MISES » cacuanmatanee 20.56 
5 per cent cottonseed 

| Peete 4.12 25.76 
544 per cent cottonseed 

CNS sentanasares 63 28.31 
6 per cent cottonseed 

TGGE * Semceneeunen 4.94 30.87 
6% per cent cottonseed 

en en 33.37 
7 per cent cottonseed 

DGGE  cnadsooences 36.00 
7% per cent cottonseed 

DOR  wecacacecces 38.62 
s per cent cottonseed 

GAGES . sanitonnces 6.59 41.19 





Different Forms in Which Lime Is 
Used 


O AID in remembering the three forms 
; in which calcium is used, the follow- 
ing statement of the other names used to 
designate each of these three different 
forms may be of value: 

1. Oxide: Calcium oxide, 
lime, quick lime, caustic lime, stone lime, 
lump lime, builders’ lime, shell lime, etc. 

2. Hydroxide: Calcium hydroxide, 
slaked lime, water. slaked lime, hydrated 
lime, caustic lime, ete. 

3. Carbonate: Calcium 
ground limestone, ground 
shell marl, marl, marble, 
carbonate of lime, ete. 

: These three forms are not equally rich 
in calcium and are consequently not of 
equal value. 

The following 


lime, burned 


earbonate, 
oyster shells, 
chalk, shells, 


table shows the weights 

of different forms of lime which are 

equivalent or equal in value. For in- 
stance, it requires 1.8 pounds of ground 
limestone (calcium curbonate) to equal 

1.8 pounds of water-slaked lime (calcium 

hydroxide), and 1.8 pounds of water- 

slaked lime to equal 1 pound of burned 
or quick lime (calcium oxide). This ta- 
ble is based on pure materials of equal 

purity: . 

Calcium Car- 
bonate. Air- 
slaked Lime. 

Greund Lime- 


Calcium Hy- 
droxide, Wa- 
ter-slaked 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 


Lime stone 
1.0 Ibs. 1.3 Ibs. 1.8 Ibs. 
100.0 Ibs. 130.0 Ibs. 180.0 Ibs. 
500.0 Ibs. 650.0 Ibs. 900.0 Ibs. 


1,000.0 Ibs. 
1,500.0 Ibs. 
2,000.0 Ibs. 
2, 500.0 Ibs. 
3,000.0 Ibs. 


1,300.0 Ibs. 1,800.0 Ibs. 
1,950.0 Ibs. 2,700.0 Ibs. 
2,600.0 Ibs. 3,600.0 Ibs. 
3,250.0 Ibs. 4,500.0 Ibs, 
3,900.0 Ibs. 5,400.0 Ibs. 
3,500.0 Ibs. 4,550.0 Ibs. 6,300.0 Ibs. 
4,000.0 Ibs 5,200.0 Ibs. 7,200.0 Ibs. 
Calcium lime is often mixed in varying 
proportions with magnesium lime. On 
most soils it is generally accepted that 
magnesium carbonate, while acting a lit- 
tle more slowly, is equally or a little more 
efficient in correcting acidity. 
Table showing relative values 
of the calcium compounds (lime). 
on the calcium which they contain, 
pure: 


per ton 
based 
when 


Calcium Car- 
Calcium Hy- bonate. Air- 
droxide, Wa- slaked Lime. 
ter-slaked Ground Lime- 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 


ime stone 
$2.50 $1.90 $1.40 
3.00 2.30 1.70 
3.50 2.65 2.00 
4.00 3.05 2.25 
4.50 3.40 2.55 
5.00 3.80 2.80 
5.50 4.20 3.10 
6.00 4.55 3.40 


Some grades of ground limestone, for 
instance, may contain only about 80 per 
cent of calcium and magnesium carbo- 
nates, while another grade may contain 
96 per cent of carbonates. If the first or 
lower grade was worth 80 cents at the 
crusher, the second or higher would fur- 
nish the material actually needed at just 
as low cost at 96 cents per ton. In other 
words, 80 per cent limestone is only really 
worth, when on the land, five-sixths as 
much as the 96 per cent grade, for it re- 
quires only five pounds of the higher 
grade to furnish as much useful material 
as is contained in six pounds of the lower 
grade limestone. 

Again, if the freight rate is $1 a ton, 
it will be the same on both grades In 
the 80 per cent limestone the freight will 
be $1 on 1,600 pounds of carbonate, while 
in the higher, or 96 per cent grade, the 
freight charge will be $1 on 1,920 pounds 
of the material of actual value. In other 
words, the same freight cost secures 20 
per cent, or one-fifth more carbonate or 
useful material in the higher grade than 
in the lower grade or 80 per cent lime- 
stone. 








Save this issue for future reference. 
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Electric Light! You will enjoy it some day—of course you will—but why wait longer? 
For Mr. Edison has brought it in reach of everyone, everywhere. 

First, he invented the electric light itself, and then the Alkaline Storage Battery, which 
“solved the problem of comfort and safety in lighting the country home, barn, etc.”—no 
matter how remote or far away from electric light company lines. He finally made pos- 
sible a reliable and efficient home lighting plant, operated by the 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 


FOR HOME LIGHTING a labor-saving, money-saving neces- 


sity. It costs practically nothing to 
Just think of the comfort of electricity in your operate, because you can charge the 
home; a touch of a button or switch floods any batteries with an extra belt while run- 
room with Edison Electric Light. You can light ning your gas engine on other work. 
barn, out-buildings, drives and paths, too. Your 
lighting plant will save labor and make life There are several excellent home 
easier for mother and the girls, by operating lighting plants to be had, some of 
vacuum cleaner, fan, washing machine, iron, which start and stop automatically— 
cream-separator, churn, milking-machine, etc. ut it is well to remember that none 
Cool in summer, and always clean, sanitary, ©@” be better than its battery. 


odorless—no lamps to clean.~~o oil to wipe up. Specify and Secure Edison Storage 


, 2 . Batteries. Any reliable home lighting 
Then consider its safety: no fire risks endan- plant will include them—or purchase 


gering human lives, property and livestock. 

No oil lamps, no lanterns to upset in hay, 

no open-flame jet to ignite curtains, etc., no 

matches, no danger of explosion. Look into this matter now. Use the 
coupon or write, and 

And its economy: a home lighting plant is no vee Bir; Sere J oc hy bedi 

longer a luxury, for Mr. Edison has made it particulars—today ! ; 











































The Storage Battery 


is the heart of any home electric 
light plant. You can get elec- 
tricity from an engine and dyn- 
amo direct, but that means keep- 
ing the engine running all the 
time you use electricity—even 
if only one light—for when the 
engine stops the lights go out. 
But the Storage Battery stores 
electricity, like water in a tank 
—to use when and how you 
wish. 















You must have good batteries, 
Mr. Edison worked 9 years to 
perfect the Edison Storage Bat- 
tery, which is entirely different 
from any other kind in materials 
and construction. It has proved 
in service to be the only battery 
that works right without expert 
attention, without replacement 
of parts. and that is practically 
as good after many years, 
use as when new. Other 
types of storage batteries 
waste away whether in use 
or not—become less efficient 
as they grow older. 





a complete plant from us, ready to run 
and easy to install. 
















oo. es ee 2 2 es 2 2 
Cut This Out and Mail Today 


Edison Storage Battery Co., 
ORANGE, N. J. 


a 
E D I SO N a Please send Booklet S, telling all about the Edison 


Storage Battery for Home Lighting Plants. 
STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Factory and Main Office 4 
alent habits Bi | Address R. F. D. 


















Not so with the Edison 
Storage Battery, which gives 
good service night and day for 
years with no attention other 
than adding a little distilled 
water occasionally. 
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DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
County State 
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Valuable Information for Hog Raisers 











GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS—TEMPORARY 


By TAIT BUTLER 


This is No. 7 of a series of 52 articles on “How te Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
c The eighth, “Grazing for Hoge—Permanent Pastures,” will appear next week.] 


Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa and Indiar Exper- 
iment Stations (reported in Purdue Univer- 
sity Extension Bulletin No. 39) gives the 
amount of corn required to make 100 pounds 
of pork as 586.2 pounds or slightly less than 
10.5 bushels. Hence where corn is the feed 
used, the 13 to 1 ratio offers a premium of 
2.5 bushels to pay for the feeding and the 








HIE combinations of crops in tiie ‘able 
at the right will —— — poner 
months ood grazing. t is no possi- 
ble in the northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt to furnish grazing for hogs the en- 
tire year when the winters are the most se- 
vere; but in the southern half of the Catton 
Belt grazing can be furnished for the hogs 
every day that the land is dry enough to 
, and even in the northern half of the 
it grazing can be furnished most of the 
time that the land is dry enough to graze, 
during the average winter. 
eo doing this four or five fields for graz- 
ing special crops and a permanent pasture 
are necessary. oe soften. nq 
ever will also pro ° 
Per Beary hould have Ber- 


ermanent pasture § 

- ee bur clover, white clover (if it 

will grow) and Japan clover, — —_ 
n 


other pasture plants as may do well 
gection where grown. 

The fields may be cropped as follows: 

. 1.—Oats, barley, wheat sowed 
hander to November according to 
the latitude and when the land is clear of 
other crops. This field may be grazed during 
the late fall and winter and spring and may 
be planted to early soy beans between Anes 
15 to May 15, and these grazed August ant 
September. 

Fleld No. 2.—Fall-sowed rape and red 
clover, or rape and crimson clover sowed 
from the latter part of August to October 1, 
according to the location. If the rape alone 
ig used, then spring rape may be sowed in 
February or March, followed by soy beans. 
If rape and crimson clover are used, the 
crimson clover may be grazed in April and 
May and soy beans planted in May or early 
im June. If rape and red clover are used 
then the clover may be grazed up into a 
and the field used for the early seeding ° 
gome crops for late fall and early winter 
oy heat, with 

ld No. 3.—Oats, barley or wheat, w 
© pan Bor a mixture of vetch. These may 
be grazed during the winter, the hogs = 
moved early in the spring and then graze 
again during May and the first half of June, 
and followed by seeding to soy beans or pea- 
— da in Febru 

ld No. 4.—Spring-sowed rape in - 
eran aearch, followed by sweet potatoes. 

. 56.—Oats, wheat, barley, rye or 
Sate ceting to which does best and the 
geason at which they can be sowed. This 
field may be grazed during winter and spring 
and planted to peanuts or soy beans in — 
We regard oats, rape, soy beans and ——- 
as the best grazing crops for average South- 


ern i} 
conditions, but where conditions, so 
and climate are suitable, wheat or bariey 
will produce more grazing than oats. Rape, 
barley and wheat require rich soils. Sor- 
ghum may be epaeetes - a ... oe 

- y , but is perhaps val- 
spring-sowed crops. Dp — 


han any of these mentioned. 
— aor be ner on the flelds, or rota- 
ted, as conditions will permit to avoid grow- 
ing any one crop or set of crops on the land 
year after year. The accompanying table 
will be of service in planning these grazing 
crops for hogs. 

It must be remembered that while a large 
use of grazing crops is essential to econom!- 
cal pork production, @ variety and a balanced 
ration are nearly as necessary as when dry 
feeds only are used and it is generally best 
to feed some concentrate or grain to all ant- 
mals from which rapid and economical 
growth is desired. This is especially true of 
guckling sows and young pigs. 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Hogs 


COTTONSEED meal should not constitute 
1, more than one-third or one-fourth the 
ration of hogs. 

2. Cottonseed meal should not be fed for 
more than four or five weeks at any one per- 
fod; but after a rest of three to five weeks, 
the cottonseed meal may again be fed for 
another period of four or five weeks. 

8. When hogs are on green feed, cotton- 
@eed meal may be fed in larger quantities 
and for longer periods than when dry feeds 
only are used. 

4. Possibly the feeding of wood ashes or 
copperas, with the cottonseed meal, and 
gsouring the cottonseed meal mixed with wa- 
ter before feeding, may have some effect in 
lessening its poisonous action on hogs. 

6. Except for its poisonous effects on 
gome hogs, cottonseed meal is a most excel- 
Tent feed for hogs, making good gains and 
producing a firm carcass. 

6. It appears that some samples of cot- 
ténseed meal are more toxic or poisonous for 
hogs than are other samples; but since no 
one knows just what the poisonous matter is, 
fit is not practicable to distinguish the less 
Poisonous from the more poisonous samples 
of meal, except by trial. 

7. Cottonseed meal, forming one-third or 
@ne-fourth the ration, is a most excellent 
feed for hogs for the last four weeks before 
slaughtering, especially for hogs grazed on 
Peanuts, soy beans and other soft pork pro- 
ducing feeds; for it produces good gains and 
hardens the fat. 


Hog Prices and Profits in 1918 


TRIRTEEN times the price of a bushel of 
corn for each 100 pounds of live hog the 
farmer grows—this is the price the United 
States Food Administration hopes to main- 
tain. Its officers add: 

“The minimum of $15.50 for the average 
Packers’ droves in Chicago, which the 








of 


Food Administration on November 3, 1917, 
Promised to do its best to maintain until 
further notice, has not been generally so well 
tood as the 13 to 1 ratio policy. The 
ratio price is to apply to pigs farrow- 


u 
13 tol 


ed this spring, 1918. The $15.50 price does 
not pretend to be based on a 13 to 1 ratio.” 
The 13 to 1 ratio in reality offers a price 
which puts a substantial premium on hogs 
over the amount of corn neccessary to grow 
them under average conditions. 


An average of six feeding trials at the 


risks, besides the manure; and where fords 
cheaper than corn are used, the profits are 
greater. 





How Many Hogs or Cattle per Car? 


WENTY head of cattle weighing between 
1,100 and 1,200 pounds will go into a 31 





Grazing Crops for Hogs 







































































Crop When Planted Tiow Planted—Seed per Acre Grazing Period 
Alfalfa... 3 eee Sept., Oct., Mar Broadcast, 20 to 25 ibs 12 to 18 months after seeding, 
March to October. 
Melilotus.... ‘| Feb. and Mar. | Broadcast, 19 to 20 is 60 days after seeding at any season 
when growing. 
Red Clover. . Aug. 15 to Sept. 30 | Broadcast alone- 60 to 90 days after seeding. 
12 fs. of seed Best grazing March, April and May. 
Crimson Clover Aug. 15 to Sept. 30 15 Ibs. seed Red clover all summer. 
Bur Clover. . Aug. 15 to Sept. 30 Two to three bushels 
Cowpeas... ~ May 1 to July 1 41% bushels seed broadcast; 175 to 90 days after seeding. Last 
% bushel in drill from 30 to 90 days. 
“Soy beans...... “April 15 ‘to July % 1% bushels seed broadcast; [75 to 90 days after seeding. Last 
% bushel in drill from 30 to 90 days. 
Velvet beans.... ‘ “May 10 to June 13 [1 to 2 pecks in drill 150 to 180 days after seeding. After 
frost last all winter. 
Peanuts (Spanish).... “May 1 to July 1 {1 to 2 bushels not hulled, in]100 to 120 days after seeding. Last 
dri 60 to 90 days. 
Lespedeza. ~ Mareh and April 1 bushel or 24 Ibs. seed 75 to 90 days after seeding. Grazed 
broadcast any time during warm weather or 
while growing. 
Vetch Sept. and Oct. [With oats or some other ce-|Grazed during winter and spring but 
real—2 pecks seed does not make much growth until 
March, April and May 
Oats..... Sept 1 to Nov. 1 2 to 8 bushels seed broadcast [60 to 90 days after seeding. Novem- 
ber to June 
Wheat. . Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 [1% to 2 bus. seed broadcast 
Barley. . Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 [2 to 2% bus. seed broadcast 
Rye.. -| Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 {2 to 2% bus. seed broadcast 
Sorghum. . 160 to 90 days after seeding. Last 
ae April 15 to July 1 [Broadcast, 1 to 2 bus. seed 30 to 60 days. 
Chufas... | Mar. 15 to June 1 [2 to 4 pecks in rows. 120 to 150 days after seeding. Last 
all winter. 
Sweet potatoes........ Plant sets in May {7,000 to 9,000 plants, 3 ft. {150 to 160 days after planting. Last 
rows, 1% to 2 ft. in row 60 to 90 days. 
SN +0440 Sept. and Feb. 15 [In rows, 3 to 4 Ibs. seed. |50 to 60 days after seeding. Last all 
to Mar. 10 }Broadcast, 6 to 8 IDs. seed winter. — 
Spring seeding until May 15. 

















A are 2x6-inch boar supports hinged in 


determined by the size of the sow. 


Breeding Crate for Swine 





be adjustable both vertically and horizontally. 
B is a 1%-inch wooden rod which fs placed through the holes C C and behind the 
ham of the sow to prevent her backing out of the box, 


M is a platform to raise a small boar high enough to serve a large sow 


front and hung on chains in rear so as to 
is 


The proper hole to use 


D. SCOATES. 








Livestock on Farms and 


Ranges in United States 


























| NUMBERS VALUES 
: r . Per Cent 
FARM ANIMALS of Pre. Total we eens 
ceeding Number | Head Ssregate 
Year 
BEES Fc bpaious ss 0's Jan. 1, 1918..| 101.7 21,563,000 $104.28 $2,248,626,000 
= * 1917..] 100.2 21,210,000 102.89 2,182,307,000 
* ™. Bete 99.8 21,159,000 101.60 2,149,786,000 
7 * Bie: See 21,195,000 103.33 2,190,102,000 
- * 106..5 BED 20,962,000 109.32 2,291,638,000 
Mules, Jan. 1, 1918..] 102.1 4,824,000 128.74 621,064,000 
“—* ee. See 4,723,000 118.15 558,006,000 
oo * Be. Eee 4,593,000 113.83 522,834,000 
‘ * 1915..] 100.7 4,479,000 112.36 503,271,000 
“ 6 ~-:1914..] 102.4 4,449,000 123.85 551,017,000 
Bie Cowa, .. icc ccce Jan. 1, 1918..| 101.7 23,284,000 | 70.59 1,643,639,000 
“ * 1917..| 103.6 22,894,000 | 59,63 1,365,251,000 
“ | 1916..] 104.0 22,108,000 53.92 | 1,191,955,000 
= * 1915 102.5 21,262,000 55.33 1,176,338,000 
= © ee 101.2 20,737,000 53,94 1,118,487,000 
Other Cattle, ....... Jan. 1, 1918. 104.5 43,546,000 40.88 1,780,052,000 
= =e 104.7 41,689,000 35.92 1,497,621,000 
= > I 107.4 39,812,000 33.53 1,334,928,000 
o * ee 103.4 37,067,000 33.38 1,237,376,000 
“= ** 99.5 35,855,000 $1.13 1,116,333,000 
GE BS Adee oewe cewan Jan. 1, 1918 102.7 48,900,000 11.82 577,867,000 
— a aa 97.9 47,616,000 7.t3 339,529,000 
ae 97.3 48,625,000 ff 5.17 251,594,000 
"> aoe 100.5 49,956,000 || 4.50 | 224,687,000 
= 96.6 *| 49,719,000 }j 4.02 200,045,000 
Swine, Jan. 1, 1918 105.7 71,374,000 || 19.51 1,392,276,000 
~ > * ae 99.6 67,503,000 {| 11.75 792,898,000 
~ = ee 104.9 67,766,000 || 8.40 569,573,000 
> 109.6 64,618,000 || 9.87 637,479,000 
oe ae 96.3 58,933,000 || 10.40 612,951,000 





























foot car, twenty-four in a 36-foot car and 
twenty-seven in 40 foot car. 

The minimum weight for a thirty-one foot 
car load of hogs loaded double deck is 19,000 
pounds and 15,000 pounds loaded single deck. 
One hundred and fifteen 100-pound hogs or 
seventy-two 200-pounders or sixty-two 250- 
pound porkers will be accommodated in a 
31-foot car. One hundred thirty-two 100- 
pounders or eighty-four 200-pound porkers or 
seventy-one 250-pound animals will go into @ 
thirty-six foot car. One hundred forty-seven 
100-pound porkers or ninety 200-pound ani< 
mals or eighty 250-pound animals will go 
into a forty foot car. 


How to Deal With Hog Cholera 


TO KEEP HOG CHOLERA FROM REACH- 
ING YOUR HERD 


LocATE your hog lots and pastures away 

from streams and public highways, and 
do not allow your hogs to run on free range 
or highways nor to have access to canals or 
irrigation ditches. 


Do not visit your neighbor's farm nor al- 


low him to visit yours if there is hog cholera 
on his premises. 





Do not drive into hog lots after driving on 
public highways. 

Do not use hog lots for yarding wagons 
and farm implements. 

Do not place newly purchased stock, stock - 


procured or borrowed for breeding purposes, 
or stock exhibited at county fairs immedi- 
ately with your herd. Keep such stock quar- 
antined in separate pens for at least two 
weeks, and use care in feeding and attend- 
ing stock to prevent carrying infection from 
these to other pens. 

Burn to ashes or cover with quicklime and 
bury under four feet of earth all dead ant- 
mals and the viscera removed from animals 
at butchering time, because they attract buz- 


zards, dogs, etc., which are likely to carry 
hog-cholera infection. 
If hog cholera appears in the neighbor- 


hood, confine your dog and encourage your 
neighbor to do the same. 


IF HOG CHOLERA APPEARS IN YOUR 
HERD 


Have all hogs treated immediately with 
anti-hog-cholera serum, after which they 
should be kept on a light diet, for a few 
days, with pure drinking water, and confined 
to limited quarters that should be cleaned 
and sprayed occasionally with 1 part of 
compound cresol solution to 30 parts of wa« 
ter, until the disease has abated in the herd 

To obtain the best results the serum must 
be administered as soon as the disease can 
be detected in the herd. Be sure that the 
temperature of all hogs is taken. A temper- 
ature above 104 degrees Fahrenheit in or- 
dinary weather and when the animal is not 
excited indicates the necessity for an in- 
creased dose of serum. 


TO RID PREMISES OF INFECTION 


Collect all manure in piles away from 
hogs. 

Burn all litter, rubbish, and old hog 
troughs. 


After the premises are thoroughly cleaned, 
spray walls, floors, and other surfaces, in- 
cluding remaining hog troughs, etc., with 
a disinfectant (1 part compound cresol solu- 
tion to 30 parts water). Where hog houses 
are small, turn them over, exposing interior 
to sunlight. 

Cleanliness and sunlight help to destroy 
infection. 


Walliow holes and cesspools 
filled in, drained, or fenced off. 

All runs underneath buildings should be 
cleaned and disinfected and then boarded up 
to keep hogs out. 

Destroy hogs that do not fully recover, as 
they may be carriers of cholera infection.— 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


should be 





Inoculating Hogs: Single and Dou- 
ble Treatment 


N INOCULATING hogs against cholera, the 

term “double treatment” means that the 
hogs are injected with anti-cholera serum 
and at the same time, preferably on the op- 
Posite side of the body, they are also in- 
jected with infected blood, or the blood from 
an infected or cholera hog. This double 
treatment is sometimes called the “‘simultan- 


eous inoculation.” The “single treatment” 
or “serum alone inoculation,” means that 
only the anti-cholera serum ‘is injected. 


When the single treatment is used the hogs 
are protected only for from two or three 
weeks up to six or eight weeks, while the 
double treatment generally gives immunity 
or protection for life, as does a case of chol- 
era from which the hog recovers. 


Young Hogs Make Best Use of 
Feed 





THE following table, modified from Henry’s 

“Feeds and Feeding’, shows the economy 
of gain in feeds consumed by young or small 
pigs as compared with hogs weighing 250 
pounds or more, 
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15 to 50 tbs. 174 | 22s.| 0.8 Be 293 Ibs. 
50 to 100 Ibs. 417 | 3.4%s.| 0.8 %s.| 400 Ibs. 
100 to 150 tbs...| 495 | 4.8 %s.{ 1.1 Bs.| 487 Ibs. 
150 to 200 ts. 489 | 5.9 Bs.) 1.2 Bs.) 482 Ibe 
290 to 250 Ibs. 300 | 6.6 %s.| 1.3 @s.| 498 Ibs 
250 to 300 Is. 223 | 7.4%bs.| 1.5 Ibs.| 511 ths 
300 to 350 Ibs...| 105 | 7.5 Ms.| 1.4 ths.| 535 Ibs 














Be sure to save this issue; there will be 
dozens of times during the year when it will 
supply you in a moment information that it 
might otherwise take you days or even weeks 
to get. 




















Saturday, February 16, 1918] 
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r hogs on peanuts. 
ness. Packers and refiners discriminate against sections where it is the practice 
to ‘‘hog-down’’ the peanut crop. This is done because if hogs are not finished 

off with other feeds it makes the flesh too soft and oily. 

Is it wise to harvest your crop this way? Is it geod business to feed a vegetable oil wotth $1 a gallon 

to an animal that will be worth several cents less per pound because of such feeding? 


The thing to do, my friend, is to pick your peanuts and sell them to buyers for human food, and to be crushed. You have the 
vines left. Then turn in the hogs to eat the vines. They are the equal of ground corn and oats. If you need protein, buy 
peanut meal from the oil mills — get the nutriment without the oil — make pork that packers will not discriminate against. 
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For the man who does not owna “‘Ben- Let It Pay For Itself Threshers Grind Up Money 
thall’’ there are two ways of picking the 


Bead . Contrast the ‘‘Benthall’* with a thresher. Cylin- 
peanut crop—first, hand-picking— second, The Benthall Peanut Picker really threshing bruises the nuts. Often the eye cannot 


threshing. Mr. Benthall—the genius cf Costs you nothing. Every time 200 bags detect this, but the skin around kernels is broken } 
HG 

















the peanut machinery industry—knew are picked the price of the *“Benthall’’ is —germinating power is lost. They can’t be 
these old fashioned methods. He knew saved. It can pick as high as 600 used as seed. 

how they cut profits in half. Therefore, bushels in a day. ‘You.and your boys Threshers crack hulls. Oil mills take them at 
he designed the Benthall Peanut Picker. an pick your crop at this rate and have 3 discount because they will not keep in warm | 


: . . weather. ‘The weevil gets in and ruins bushels, 
fun doing it. ‘Think of the wages you Cylinder machines may harvést your peanuts. 























It takes the place of hand-picking and 



































. . 66 ” would save picking as fast as that! But they grind up the peanut vines. ‘The feed- 
| j ager lage rt _— ashe ing and manurial value of these vines is $25 per 
can get a ¢ pro rom the peanut, The Wastefulness of acre. Cutting them f: is like cutting up dol- 
Here are some of the reasons why every gp lar bills! The Benthall Peanut Picker saves 
| peanut-grower should owna “‘Benthall’’ : Hand-Picking the vines for feed. 


2 bi . The ‘‘Benthall’* can be run by a 4 to 6 h. p. 
Hand-picking means wasting half the engine or by nfule power. This makes operat- 


Its Mechanical F ingers crop just as though you burntitup. You  jng expense negligible. ‘Threshers require ex- 

Mechanical fingers — more accurate — have to pay out big wages for incompe- cessive power—from 10 to 15 h. p.—Murn up 
i i hired hel Bird d ling lose high priced gasoline. 

thousands of times more rapidthan human _ tent hired help. irds and stealing los 
} hands—do the work that was formerly bushels. Buyers cut prices because of Pick Your Neighbors’ Crops 
done slowly and laboriously. The ‘‘Ben- product arriving late at market. re nie cnet tare B 
thall’’ is a real picker—not athresher. It These losses on a 200 bag crop amount asatans “ihe. Anh vay a : 
picks the Spanish and Virginia varieties to more than the Benthall Peanut Picker they have made the nest-egg that bought their & | 

























































equally well. Moreover, it will pick cow costs. farms. aise peanuts ew pissed this year | 
ian ever. ere’s a big opportunity 
| ial CA. SHOOP, Sera =. ie 
ae ~s an or the machine out of the ij 
- tere Buyers are giving tom  BENTHALL MACHINE CO, ™2Y i 
10 to 25 cents more per bushel 106 Shoop St. Suffolk, Va. | 
for the Benthall-picked nuts, My Iron-Clad Guarantee ! 


The ‘‘Benthall’* must do the work 
we claim for it. It is ‘guaranteed to 
pick without injuring the nuts—with- 











f Order Now 


Our factory has been kept 
very busy supplying 
those we could not supply 4 
last year. Though working 
overtime we may have to 
disappoint many who send 
in their orders late. Ifyou 


out cutting up the vines--that it will 
pick either Spanish or Virginias. Un- ) 
less it does these things your 
money is refunded. We send 
you this picker with the distinct 
understanding that if it doesn’t 
pick peanuts better than any 
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—I urge that you 


i ee a ts OO 


t thall Peanut I : n 
Picker oe fo aun te 4 — on : _ send it 
— a : A san a pte Ta Aro A yo eo 
A ie s Mk J Rta 
} \ “aa ad ogal pat y TRE) causes | “‘Benthall”* unless you like it. 
the profits from it ' i Write Today! 


write me 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Farm Engineering Questions Answered 





Practical Measurement of Land 


© FIND the number of acres in any rect- 

angular piece of land (See Fig. 1) multiply 
the length by the breadth in 
rods and divide by 160 (the 
number of square rods in an 
acre), 

In a triangular field (one 
with three sides), when the 
length of one side and of the Fig. F 
perpendicular to that side 
from the opposite angle is known, or can be 
measured, divide one half the product of 
the side and perpendicular by 160. Hence 
the area of a three-sided field with one right 
angle equals one half the product of the two 
short sides. 

When all three sides are known, from half 
the sum of their lengths subtract each side 
separately, multiply the remainders and half 
the sum of the sides together; the square 
root of the product divided by 160 will be 
the area in acres. 

When the field is in the shape of a trape- 
z0id (a four-sided figure with one pair of 
sides parallel) divide one half the product 
of the sum of the parallel sides and the per- 
pendicular between them by 160. 

To find the area of a field with any num- 
ber of straight sides divide it by straight 
lines into convenient parts—three or four 
sides—find the area of each of them by the 
above methods and add these areas to- 
gether. 

NOTE.—If the measurements are taken in 
yards instead of rods as above, then the re- 
guilt in each case should be divided by 4840 
(the number of square yards in an acre) 
to reduce to acres. If the measurements 
are made in feet instead of rods, then the 
result in each case should be divided by 
43560 (the number of square feet in a acre) 
to reduce to acres. 


Rules for Road Dragging 


RAG whenever possible at all seasons of 

the year. 

It is not wise to drag a dry road, for the 
loosened surface will be sucked up by the 

















it away. 


traffic, also the wind will blow 
Drag the road as soon after every rain 
as possible, but never when the mud is in 


auch condition as to stick to the drag or 
when it balls up into pasty ridges when re- 
leased by the drag towards the center of 
the road. 

If the drag cuts too 
hitch. 

The best results for dragging are obtained 
only by repeated application. 

Maintain at least a sixteen-foot roadway. 


much, shorten the 


Drag occasionally the full width from 
ditch to insure an even surface slope for 
drainage. 


If a dirt road*is properly built, the road 
@rag will keep it in good condition. 

Use a light drag. 

Haul it over the road at an angle so that 
a small amount of earth is pushed toward 
the center of the road. 

Drive the team at a walk. 

Ride on the drag, do not walk. 

Begin at one side of the road, returning 
up the opposite side. 

Set the drag at an angle to throw inwards 
towards the center until a rounded crown 
one-half as many inches high as the width 
of the roadway in feet is built up. 

Never permit a sharp peak to be formed 
in the center of the roadway. A trip down 


the center with the drag set straight will 
prevent this. : 
Reverse the drag occasionally to throw 


eutwards and thus keep from forming ex- 
cessively high and dangerous crown. 

Get the traffic to use the full width of the 
roadway. 


How to Make Whitewash 


For interior work: Walls, ceilings, etc.: 
1. Slake 62 pounds (1 bushel) quicklime 
with 15 gallons water. Keep barrel covered 
until steam ceases to rise. Stir occasionally 
to prevent scorching. 

2. Two and one-half pounds rye flour, 
Beat up in one-half gallon cold water then 
add two gallons boiling water. 





3 Two and one-half pounds common 
rock salt. Dissolve in two and one-half gal- 
lons hot water. 

Mix (2) and (3), pour into (1) and stir 


till thoroughly mixed. 

For exterior work: Buildings, fences, etc.: 

1. Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quicklime, 
Slake with 12 gallons hot water. 

2. Two pounds common table salt, one 
pound sulphate of zinc, dissolved in two gal- 
lons boiling water. 

3. Two gallons skimmed milk. 

Pour (2) into (1) then add (3) and mix 
thoroughly. 

A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved in a 
gallon of boiling water and added to about 
five gallons of thick whitewash will give it 
@ gloss like that of oil paint.—From Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 474, 





Lumber Measurements 


UMBER of Cubic Feet in the Trunk of 
a ig Tree—Find the circumference 
in inches, divide by 3.1416, square the 
quotient, multiply by the length in feet, 
divide by 144, deduct about one-tenth for 
kness of bark, and the result will be, 
approximately, the number of cubic feet. 
To Find the Quantity of Lumber in a 
Log—Multiply the diameter in inches at 
the small end by one-half the number of 
inches, and this product by the length of 
the log in feet, which last product divide 
by 12. Example: How many feet of lum- 
ber can be made from a log 30 inches 
in diameter and 14 feet long? Solution: 
Thirty times 15 equals 450 times 14 equals 
6,300 divided by 12 equals 525 feet. Ans. 


Work Capacity of Farm Machines 



































Speed Per Hr. . Ton 
° Size of s i Miles or Acre o 
Kind of machine Machine ones Suctieitens Capacity Vapeonty 
Required| Per Minute Per Hour Per Hour 

Binder: small grain.... 6-foot cut 3 2% 1.5-1.8 

Binder: small grain.... 7-foot cut 4 2% 1.7-2.1 

Binder: small grain.... 8-foot cut 4 2% 2.0-2.4 

Peers GOUR- 2c ccerecscebseces viz 3-4 2 0.8-1.0 

Cultivator, single row 
(42-inch rows)...... “> EP ee 1 2 0.5-0.8 

Cultivator, riding (42- 
inch rows) .......>. bis tf ot 2 2 0.5-0.8 

Cultivator, 2-row ridin 
(42-inch rows)...... nena sane 3-4 2 1.0-1.6 

Drill: small grain...... 12-tube 2 2% 1.5-1.8 

Drill: small grain...... 16-tube 3 2% 2.0-2.4 

Drill: small grain..... . 20-tube 4 2% 2.5-3.0 

Ensilage cutter with fly- 9-15 
wheel diameter of... 42 inches OS Car BUR Ac ee ey 

Ensilage cutter with fly- 8-12 
wheel diameter of... 36 inches BORE Ra vba s caches a¥ebaxeadiseeseeve 

Ensilage cutter with fly- 6-8 
wheel diameter of... 30 inches BehG Beccceccccvsss 

Harrow, disk (% lapped) 4-foot 2 2 5 

Harrow, disk (% lapped) 6-foot 3 2 7 

Harrow, disk (% lapped) 8-foot 4 2 ; .0 

Harrow, spring-tooth... 6-foot 3 2 1, 4 

Harrow, spring-tooth... 8-foot 4 2 1.5-2.0 

Harrow, spike-tooth ... 3-section 2.3 2 3.0-3.6 

Harrow, spike-tooth ... 5-section 4 2 5.0-6.0 

Header, small grain 12-foot 6 2% 3.0-3.6 

Mower... ....+se0% Cecces 5-foot 2 2% 1.2-1.5 

PROBE vccccvcesceces 10-foot 4 2 2.0-2.4 

Planter, beet, 18-inch 
TOWS) we ceceseesccees 4-row 2 2% 1.5-1.8 

Planter, corn, 1-row 
(42-inch TOWS) ..seee Peeeeeeecccces 1 2% 0.5-1.0 

Planter, corn, 2-row 
(42-inch rows) .....0 Peseseeeeccees 1 2 1.0-2.0 

Planter, potato, l-row 
(40-inch rows)......]-++..- 2 2% 0.6-1.0 

Planter, potato, l-row 
(40-inch rows)...... 4 2% 1.2-2.0 

Plow, walking........ . | 14-inch cut 2 2% 0.25-0.35 

Plow, walking......... 16-inch cut 3 2% 0.3-0.4 

PIO, GNF ve cccccces 16-inch cut 2% 0.3-0.4 

Plow, sulky gang...... 28-inch cut 4-5 2% 0.5-0.7 

Plow, engine gang, 4 
CE Cin dccndeekeoes 56-inch cut 14-18 | 2 0.9-1.1 

Plow, engine gang 6 
SN TOG ec ewan k 684% 84-inch cut 20-25 12 1.4-1.6 

Plow, engine gang 8 
SU ns sahaceniaces 112-inch cut 25-30 | 2 1.9-2.2 

Plow, deep tillage, 2- 
PPE > eee 20-inch cut 6 2 0.34-0.4 

Potato digger, 40-inch 
TOWS wcccresececvcc a eer 4 2% 0.7-1.0 

Rake, self-dump..... aie 10-foot 2 2% 2.6-3.0 

Rake, side-delivery.... 8-foot 2 2% 2.0-2.4 

Shredder and husker, 
Fea eee 4 roll 10-12 Bushels 

Shredder and husker, 25-50 
DE 44.54.50 b aN bade one 6 roll 15-20 

Shredder and husker, 50-75 
COTM sovdveccserceetes 8 roll 26 

Threshing separator, 80-100 
pea and bean special. 12-inch 2-4 800- 350 

Threshing separator, 8-10 
pea and bean special. | 20-32-inch 6-8 300- 350 

ee ee es ee Oe Ae ee ee 35-50 
pea and bean special. | 26x44-inch 10-14 300- 350 

Threshing separator, P 1 SK Seley aa wea 50-80 
pea and bean special. 6x54-inch -18 - 85 

Threshing separator, ” $00- 850 Jone e ecco 80-100 
small grain (wheat 
GUE GEN x ciccecse. 18x36-inch 15-18 1050-1150 

pO EEA I ee eh ie hs te (Ree al 60 
oats and barley.. 18x36-inch 15-18 1050-1150 

ree ks a ee ee ee ee eS **] 220 
wheat and flax 28x50-inch 30-40 760- $ 

Threshing separator, aa Ce 75 
oats and barley...... 28x50-inck 30-40 750- 8¢ ae 

Threshing separator, . vate tht = 276 
wheat and flax 32x54-inch 40-50 750- 80 

Threshing separator, 760- 800 tet ee reese --| 126 
oats and barley...... 32x54-inch 40-50 750- 80 

Threshing separator, ad me Wiekwteny daean 300 
wheat and flax ...... 36x58-inch 50-60 750- 

Threshing separator, 50- 800 sy eeeeceseneel 160 
oats and barley..... 36x58-inch 50-60 750- 800 aerecics Sa, ac 350 

Threshing separator, 
Wheat and flax .. 40x62-inch 60-80 ow ee See 200 

Threshing separator, = 
oats and barley 40x62-inch 60-80 FAS ee 375 





A 


The top tine gives tne | 


Measurement Table for Lumber 


ength of the piece of lumber in feet. 


The first column to the 















































left gives the dimensions in inches. The remaining columns show the number of 
board feet in the piege. 
T | i | | | 
| 10 ee Fe Le ea 24 | 26 | 28 | 80 32 
| | | | | 
2x 4. +l 7 8 | 9 11 12 13 15 16 17 19 | 20 | 21 
BS @ -Bevescus | 10 12 14 | 16 | 18 20 | 22 24 26 28 | 30 | 32 
se 8. | 2% 16 19 | 21 | 24 4; 27 | 29 32 35 37 | 40 | 43 
i. @ . Severe at aa se ee 3 37 | 40 43 47 | 50 | 63 
em reer |} 20 | 24 | 28 | 82 36 | 40 | 44 | 48 52 56 | 60 | 64 
ee: See | 23 | 28 | 38 | 987 42 | 47 | 61 | 56] 62) 6] TO} & 
3 x Sooo / 10 | 12 | 144 | 16 18 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 28 30 2 
sm a rere } 15 | 18 21 24 27 30 | 33 | 36 39 42 45 48 
i a FEE i Pt 28 32 36 40 | 44 48 52 66 60 64 
ge: Sere | 25 | 30 35 40 45 50 | 565 60 65 70 75 80 
ae eee | 30 | 386 42 48 54 60 | 69 72 78 84 90 96 
3 x 14 | 35 | 42 49 56 63 70 77 84 91 98 105 112 
. a ese 13 | 16 19 21 24 27 29 32 35 37 40 43 
22 ©. «ge 2 {| 24 28 32 36 40 | 44 48 52 56 60 64 
S Bu Gewvcvane | 380 | 36 42 48 54 60 | 66 72 78 84 90 96 
SD Bicsiige | 40 | 48 56 64 72 80 88 96 104 112 120 128 
ah SR 53 | 64 | 75 | 85 | 96 | 107 117 128 139 149 160 171 
oe eee | 67 {| 80 93 107 | 120 133 | 147 160 173 187 200 213 
10 x 10.... | 83 | 100 117 133 | 150 167 | 183 200 217 233 250 267 
a ae | eee | 100 | 120 140 160 | 180 200 | 220 240 260 280 300 320 
a a) eee | 120 | 144 168 192 | 216 240 264 288 312 336 360 384 
. . ° ed 
Earth Removed Per Rod by Drains of Various Dimensions 
Mean Width of Drains 
Depth of | In. | In. | In. | In. | Im. | Im. { In. [ In. | In. | In. | In. | In. 
Drain 7 | 8 fo 1 e. 1 os £ ae | oe 1 ae 1 8 6 hat 1 a8 
Feet Cubic Yards 
errr reer -89 |1.02 [1.14 [1.27 |1.40 [1.54 [1.65 [1.78 [1.91 [2.04 |2.16 ]2.29 
Sco cenbweevness seeance 1.07 (1.22 {1.37 |1.53 [1.68 |1.88 |1.98 |2.14 (2.29 {2.24 |2.60 |2.75 
ree Coeccs gcesesen 1.25 |1.42 {1.60 [1.78 {1.96 (2.14 /2.82 [2.49 [2.67 [2.85 [8.03 |3.21 
@ -ceccrdvesivesccs seeeees(L42 [1.68 [1.88 120.4 |2.24 [2.44 |2.65 [2.85 [3.05 13.26 |3.46 |3.66 
5 nee ees sess eee e+-/1.78 [2.03 [2.29 [2.54 (2.80 |3.05 (3.31 [3.56 |3.82 |4.07 [4.33 [4.58 























If a 4-foot drain be cut 14 inches wide at top and 4 inches at bottom, the mean (or 
inches and the quantity of earth excavated in cutting each 
rds. If the same drain be cut 18 inches at top and 8 inches 


average) width will be 9 
rod will be 1.83 cubic ya 


at bottom, the mean width will be 1 
be removed in cutting each rod. Hence the wide-cut drain will 


more to dig than the other.—Ontario Department of Agriculture. 


3 inches and 2.65 cubic yards of earth will have to 
cost nearly one-half 


How to Lay Off an Acre or Less 

I—To 

Measures :—10x16; 
Measures :—-5x968; 


Get One Acre Measure 
8x20; 5x32; 4x40. 
10x484; 20x242; 


Rod 

Yard 
40x121. 

Feet 
x596; 


Measures :—208.7x208.7; 220x198. 110 
60x726; 120x363; 300x145; 400x108.9, 
II—To Get Less Than An Acre 
To measure off— 
acre it will take 147% feet each way. 
% acre it will take 120% feet each way. 
4 acre it will take 104% feet each way. 
& acre it will take 73% feet each way. 


Ss 


oh ot 





Determining the Speed of Pulleys 


O FIND the number of revolutions of a 

driven shaft when the diameter of the 
driving pulley and its speed are given, mul- 
tiply the diameter of the driving pulley by 
its number of revolutions per minute and 
divide the product by the diameter of the 
driven pulley; the quotient will be the speed 
of the driven pulley expressed in revolu- 
tions per minute. 

2. To find the proper diameter of a 
driven pulley when the diameter of a driv- 
ing pulley and the number of its revolutions 
per minute are given, multiply the diameter 
of the driving pulley by its revolutions per 
minute, and divide the product by the num- 
ber of revolutions the driven pulley is to 
make; the quotient will be the diameter of 
the driven pulley in inches. 





Fence Posts Compared 


T= fence-post problem is always with us, 
In view of the growing scarcity of desira- 
ble woods, the Government suggests the use 
of substitutes for wood posts such as con- 
crete, stone, or metal posts, or else treating 
the shorter-lived posts with preserving mate- 
rials. Here is the Goverment list of the dif- 
ferent woods and materials, together with 
the average life and cost: 

Average Average 


life cost 
Kind of post (years) (cents) 

 bceacdannatibean Tet kk. 30 
Concrete (estimated)......... 48.0 30 
Steel (estimated) ........ ‘om ae 30 
Co ere ere 29.9 22 
DE SDN hag sss ysekh toes canes 23.8 24 
LU EP ae ae 20.5 29 
PP er ere 17.4 19 
ES 5 0 da 3 eee oo 45% BO eae 15.5 17 
DO Pe ere 15.3 16 
EE SE re 14.8 15 
Sas haved c0¥swawan 14.3 18 
MET SA6-4:0 0:0 bthCSn6b0-0 000 Th 15.5 13 
EE avs £45 465 5 tS 6 Ran OS 11.4 12 
i chhied we bull ba v6 <i sss 06% 11.2 18 
Tamarack ........ <aeen wee el 10.5 9 
ST Nb 6s55 644 5 466 oa web e eae 10.3 s 
DEL. «6.0 axes bax ruwenvecia 9.1 12 
EE Go Gis'es én bc keN WK ne%'08 8.9 14 
PE cgwes 8.8 2 
Be 644.6665 4 00%% 8.6 10 
DI xo ok. é0 soune ean das ee 7.0 7 
ee ee ee eee 6.2 7 


A good time to cut wood posts that are 
to be peeled is in the spring after buds begin 
to swell, They peel easily at that time, and 
will season in time for the preserving treat- 
ment in the fall. 





How to Make a Crib Rat-proof 


IRST Plan.—Build it on a solid concrete 

foundation which extends so deep into the 
ground that the rats will not burrow under. 
(2). Before putting on the weather-boarding 
or laths, cover the entire crib with %-inch 
mesh galvanized wire netting. (3). Make all 
doors and windows tight-fitting and edge 
gg with tin or light sheet metal, if possi- 
le. 

Second Plan.—When cribs cannot be rat- 
proofed as suggested above they may be 
placed on elevated pillars and wide-extending 
collars of tin placed about the tops of the 
pillars so that rats and mice cannot climb 
from them to the body of the crib itself, 
When this is done, the crib should be isolated 
for rats will jump several! feet to reach some 
projection leading to the interior of the crib. 

Free Plans.—Complete working drawings 
for a practical rat-proof crib may be obtain- 
ed from the Office of Public Roads and Rural 
Engineering, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Adjusting Lever Arm of Double- 
tree to Work Animals of Dif- 
ferent Weights 


ULTIPLY the length of lever arm for the 

heavy horse by the weight of the heavy 
horse and divide by the weight of the light 
horse. The result will be the length of arm 
for the light horse. To illustrate, suppose 
that you want a light horse weighing 1,000 
Pounds to work with a lever arm of 24 
inches with a heavier horse weighing 1,300 
pounds: 24 times 1,300—31,200. Dividing 
31,200 by 1,000=31.2 inches, Then the light 
horse should have a length of a little over 
31 inches on the double-tree, while the 
heavy horse has a length of 24 inches. 








Farm Machinery: How to Make It 
ast 


EARN every adjustment 
pose. 

2. Oil all bearings, gears, shafts, etc., where 

there is friction. 

3. Keep all machinery housed and give 
each implement a coat of paint at least ev- 
ery two years. 

4. Keep all bolts and nuts tight and snug. 

5. Grease all landsides, moldboards, shares, 
Hg shovels, and disks when they are 
= be t of use more than two or threes 

ays. 


and its pur- 





Feed our soldiers now or the 
later. 


Germane 
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Buy Roofing 
With your eyes open 


When you buy ready-roofing 
you should bear in mind the 
following facts. 


There are many kinds of 
ready-roofing on the market. 


The prices of these run from 
$1.00 upward, depending 
largely on the quality.  A\l- 
though the quality influences 
the price, there is small differ- 
ence in the outside appear- 
ance of these roofings. 


So you cannotdetermine 
quality by outside ap- 
pearances alone. You 
must judge a roofing by 
its price and by the serv- 
ice it has given others. 


There is only one roofing 
legitimately sold under 
the name of Ru-ber-o'd. 


+ : \ 
‘BRADE MARK REGUS PAL OFF 


This roofing is more expen- 
sive than others. Its quality 
justifies its price. On many 
roofs it has given continuous 
service, without repair, for 
over twenty years. 


If you buy roofing simply 
from the standpoint of low 
first cost you are not inter- 
ested in Ru-ber-oid. 


If high quality and long 
service are what you re- 
quire you should buy 
Ru-ber-oid. 


The Ru-ber-oid Man appears 
on every roll. Remember 
this because the name Ru- 
ber-oid is often wrongly con- 
nected with roofings which 
are as inferior to Ru-ber-oid 
in quality as they are lower in 


price. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


-BER-OID 


ROOFING 
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Home 


Orchard and Garden 


Helps 








To Kill Cut Worms 


'W can I prevent the cut worms from 


“HO 
@etting my tobacco plants? 
Mix 60 parts wheat bran and 1 part 
Paris green with water and molasses 
enough to dampen the bran well. Mix 
thoroughly so as to get the bran coated 
with the green. Put some of this around 
each plant as soon as sef, and the cut 
worms will eat it and die. 


How to Kill Potato Beetles 


1. Spray with poisoned Bordeaux mix- 
ture, 3 pounds arsenate of lead paste (or 
1% pounds powder) to 60 gallons of Bor- 
deaux. 

2. If spraying cannot be done, dust the 

lants with Paris green and lime (or 
and plaster), 1 pound Paris green to 15 
pounds lime. Shake from thin sack or 
perforated can, strow by hand. 

3. Hand-picking is tedious, but far bet- 
ter than nothing. It is especially effective 
early in the season, or when the beetles 
first appear on the potatoes and before 
they have laid eggs. Many will be found 

cracks, beneath clods, etc., near base 
of plant. All masses of eggs (laid in yel- 
low tches on under side of leaves) 
ghould be crushed.—Franklin Sherman. 


Giving New Life to Old Fruit Trees 


D°? NOT let the winter pass without giv- 
ing attention to the old neglected fruit 
trees. A good order of procedure is the 
following: 

1. Dig around the roots of the trees and 
remove the borers. 

2. Scrape the rough bark 
trunks 

3 Cut off all decayed branches and 
water sprouts and thin out the tops where 
they are too thick. 

4. Spray the entire tree with concen- 
trated lime sulphur wagh. 

6. Burn all prunings. 

6. Break the ground around the trees 
4 to 6 Inches deep. 

. If. the trees appear weak, fertilise 
with Stable manure except in the case of 

= and the stone fruts.—Prof. J. 

rider. 


Hotbeds and Cold Frames Easy to 
Make 


N EVERY Southern farm there should be 

@ season of activity for hotbeds and cold 
frames. A hotbed is easily made by build- 
ing up square piles of fresh horse manure 
and placing on it the frame and sash. The 
height of the manure will depend on the 
length of time you want heat in the frames. 
Two feet of well packed manure should 
keep the bed warm for a month. Boards 








from the 








Farm Storage of Vegetables in the South 



































VEGETABLE METHOD OF PROTECTION TIMBD 
Beet—winter Let remain in ground; cover with four | Before hard 
inches of soil. freezes 
Brussell Set plants close together in deep furrow; | Before hard 
sprouts—winter cover tops with straw freezes 
Cabbage—winter Lay plants down, heads towards north; | Before hard 
cover with soil, leaving top of head freezes 
exposed. 
Before hard 
Carrot—winter Let remain in ground; cover with 4 inches freezes 
of soil; or store in sand. 
Before hard 
Cauliflower—winter The same as for cabbage. freezes 
Celery—winter Let stand in field; cover with heavy layer | Before hard 
of straw. freezes 
Collard—winter Let remain in field; cover with layer of | Before hard 
straw. freezes 
Corn Salad—winter Let remain in field; cover with layer of | Before hard 
straw. freezes 





Horse radish— 
winter 


Let remain in field; protection unneces- 


sary. 





Leek—winter 


Let remain in ground; bank soil around 
stalk. 





Mustard—winter 


Let remain in field; cover with straw. 


Before freezing 


weather 





Onion—summer 


Spread out thinly in well ventilated build- 
ing. 


After being 


thoroughly dried 








Onion—winter 


Store in cool well ventilated building; 
must not be allowed to freeze. 





Parsnip—winter 


Let remain in ground; protection unneces- 
sary. 





Irish potato— 
summer 


Spread out thinly in dark, well ventilated 
building; or shed. 


As soon as dug 





Irish potato— 
winter 


Store in cool cellar or pit, must not be 
allowed to freeze. Will keep in field 
if covered with 4 inches of soil. 


As soon as dug 





Pumpkin—winter 


Store in dry warm building—temperature 
above forty degrees. 


Before hard frost 





Winter squash 


Same as for pumpkins. 


Before hard frost 




















How Deep to Plant Garden Seed 


FTER opening the drill or furrow, and 

- distributing the seed, go over the row 
with the back of the hoe or rake—or, in 
case of large seeds, such as peas, beans, 
or corn, with the ball of the foot,—and 
press the seed down into the soil. Then 
cover immediately while the dirt is still 
fresh and moist, to the depth required for 
the kind of seed being sown. 

Cover small seeds—such as carrots, let- 
tuce, kohl-rabi, onions, leek, and turnips 
—about one-fourth inch deep. Celery and 
parsley cover barely from sight, soaking 
a a day or two first to hasten germina- 

on. 

Cover medium-sized seeds—such as 
beets, parsnips, cucumbers, salsify, spin- 
= and Swiss chard—about one-half inch 

eep. 

Cover large seeds—such as beans, corn, 
squash and pumpkin—one to two inches 
deep. In light soil, or very dry weather, 
plant deeper than usual. In heavy soil, or 
wet weather, shallower. 





Irish Potatoes: How to Save Seed 
From First Crop 


p'¢ the first crop when the vines bea 

come golden and before they begin ta 
die. Dig late in the day or on a cloudy 
day. Pick up the potatoes as fast as dug 
so that direct sunlight will not strike 
them. Select potatoes the size of a hen’'s 
egg or smaller for seed. Put the seed po- 
tatoes the first night where they will be- 
come well cooled. The next morning 
spread them out in a layer six inches 
deep on a cool, dry surface where they 
will not be exposed to direct sunlight and 
where the ventilation is good. If they 
can be stored where a breeze will blow 
over ‘them it will help. A ventilated cel- 
lar, a dry space under a house, agwell ven- 
tilated loft or gangway are good places. 
Some of the largest growers plow the 
ground under low spreading trees and 
spread the potatoes on the cleared places. 


The potateres should be barely covered 
with clean dry soil, free from grass or 
trash, or lightly with straw or similar 
material. Where potatoes are spread on 
the ground they must be thoroughly pro- 
tected with ditches as no water should 
run over them. Keep potatoes dry first 
two weeks they are curing, last two weeks 
keep moist to promote sprouting. 

It requires about thirty days of this 
treatment to cure potatoes for planting. 
In many towns are small cold storage 
plants and fresh dug potatoes may be put 
in cold storage 30 days to cure them for 








Salsify Let remain in fleld; cover with few inches | Before hard 
of soil. freezes 
Turnip—winter Let remain in ground; hill with soil, allow- | Before hard 
ing tops of leaves to be exposed. freezes 
Rutabaga turnip— Same as turnip. Will also keep in pits | Before hard 
winter as sweet potatoes. freezes 
F. J. CRIDER. 
in the rough, 12 inches wide, make good sash may be used but the standard green- 
frames. An additional six-inch board should house or forcing sash is 3x6 feet. 
be used at the back to give the sash a A “cold frame” is simply a “hotbed frame 
. he sotitte A six-inch ®#nd@ sash with the manure removed. For 
elope to the soutiern sun. by general forcing work about 4 inches of good 
board ripped corner ways will fill in the garden soil is used in the frames.—W. N. 
sides and complete the frame... Any size Hutt. 


planting.—H. M. Cottrell. 





Be sure to save this issue; there will be 
dozens of times during the year when it will 
supply you in a moment information that it 
might otherwise take you days or even weeks 
to get. 








A SPRAY CALENDAR FOR ORCHARD FRUITS 























































































































First | Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh 
Spraying 1 Spraying Spraying Spraying Spraying Spraying Spraying 
When 
to While trees are dor-| When cluster budslAs last petais fall (white/Three weeks after pet-/Three weeks after fourth|Three weeks after fifth}Three weeks after sixth 
Spray mant or leafless.| show pink part of blossom) als fall spraying spraying spraying 
San Jose Scale Canker Worm 
Other Insects Bud Moth Codling Moth Codling Moth Codling Moth Codling Moth Codling Moth 
For Aphis Case Bearer 
APPLE Control 
ofr Lees EE ee « clliceting 
and Bitter Rot Black Rot Black Rot Bitter Rot 
Kills spores of many Scab Scab Scab Bitter Rot Bitter Rot Scab 
QUINCE fungous diseases Blotch Scab Scab Blotch 
Blotch Blotch 
Lime Sulphur Same as second Same as second Same as second Same as second 
Lime Sulphur Concentrate 
Spray Concentrate 1 gallon to 35 gal-|Same ae second epray-|Bordeaux Mixture, 4-4-50 is used by some grow- | Good results are sometimes secured without 
to 1 gallon to 9 gal- lons of water plus} ing ers in place of the Lime-Sulphur in all except these last two sprays. It is well worth while 
Use lons of water 1% pound arsen- the first spraying. to give them, however, as some of the effect 
ate of lead of the other sprays is quite likely to be lost 
unless they are given. 
PEAR The pear may be treated the same as the apple except that spraying may be discontinued after fourth application, Spraying does not control Blight. Use resistant varieties 
(Kelffer or Gerber) to avoid loss from this trouble. 
When | While trees are dor-| When the fruit is{Three weeks after sec-/Shortly before ripeninejfor late varieties it is desirable to give another spraying between the 
to mant or leafless forcing the shuck] ond spraying of fruit begins third and fourth, about three weeks after the third. Use same spray 
Spray o as in second spraying. 
For San Jose Scale and 
Control other scale |} Curculie Curculio Brown Rot 
PEACH of Insects | Aphis Scab 
APRICOT Aphis Leaf Curl 
Leaf Cur) Brown Rot : 
and Kills spores of many} Brown Rot Scab 
fungous diseases |Scab 
Nectarine |— 
Spray Lime-Sulphur Lime-Sulphur Lime-Sulphur Self-botled Lime Sul- 
to Concentrate, Concentrate Concentrate phur is used by some 
Use 1 gallon to $ gal-|1 gallon to 80 gal-|Same as second spray-|1 gallon to 50 gallons} growers in place of 
lons of water lons of water plus} ing of water Lime-Sulphur Concen- 
: 3 pounds arsenate trate 
of lead 
When |Just before buds} Just before ae Just after fruit sets Ten days later Ten days later Ten days later Ten days later 
to open ing | \ 
Spray 
For Anthracnose Berry Moth Berry Moth Berry Moth Berry Moth Berry Moth 
GRAPES {Control] Black Rot Leaf Hopper Leaf Hopper Anthracnose 
of Mildew 
Anthracnose Anthracnose Anthracnose Anthracnose Anthracnose Black Rot 
Mildew Mildew Mildew ldew +|Mildew 
Black Rot Black Rot Black Rot Black Rot Black Rot 
Spray | Bordeax Bordeax 3-4-6560, plus 4 * 
a. 3-4-6560 2 pounds arsenate/Same as second Same as second Same as second Same as second Same as second 
se of lead 























—L. G. HERRON, 
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Features Worth Demand- 
c ” © 
ing in Gins 
Liddell Gins, as builttoday, embody numberless improve- 
ments. ‘They are not alone in refinements in construc- 
tion. They have many added features that every ginner 


wants. 
Here are some of the features that you find in 


GIN SYSTEMS 
































Ve show at the top our Angle Drive Huller Gin, built of metal 
been We use heavy iron frames and steel breasts. They 
are fitted with ring-oiling, or ball-bearing journals, whichever you 
prefer. This is apart of the regular equipment of the Huller Gins 
we make. 


We show below our improved “Angle Drive” Gin with 12 inch 
saws. It is built with solid metal ends for carrying the saw and 
brush shafts, and metal breasts. It is fitted with our perfect ring- 
oiling boxes, or ball bearings, when specified. 


Belt Driven Roll Carrier 


The cuts also show our “Belt Driven Roll Carrier.” It isa part of 
the regular equipment upon our Huller gins and may be attached 
to 12-inch plain gins as shown. It enables you to start ginning as 
soon as the cotton is put in. You do not have to wait for a roll to 
form. It keeps the roll from breaking. You can gin the entire 
roll out. The sample is improved by running a looser roll than 
you can possibly run with any gin not so equipped. 


Spiral Seed Elevator. 


: For one-story gins we are building a “Spiral Seed Elevator.” It 
TN so vUd. comeAni w takes the place of the old bucket elevators used for elevating seed 
L CHARLOTTE.N pe in one-story gin houses. 





























ees | oy The bucket elevator has nearly forty pa pects ™ cups and the belts 


are flimsy—subject to wear and tear. lays and needlegs expenses 
are often caused by breaking. This Spiral Seed Elevator has but a 
bt b _eeee NN few parts. They are durable and substantial. A screw conveyor 
=P Phin — elevates the seed. Seed may be carried in four different directions 
x ; ' and up at an angle. It contains within itself means for drivin 
a horizontal conveyor that leads to the seed house and see 
ins. 


You can get in Liddell Gins the famous angle drive, originated by us. 
The feeder drive which dispenses with cog gears, walking beams 
complicated methods of adjustment and a device that prevents 
the mixing of the seed from one bale with the seed of another. 


Before You Install Any Machinery-- 


Write us for our new catalog ue, describing the many Liddell 
improvements, Get the help of our Engineering Department in 
planning the use of additional equipment. Liddell Gins contain 
many improvements lacking in all other gins. Put your gin 
equipment problem up to us. 
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FACTS ABOUT FORAGE CROPS 





How to Inoculate the Soil and Seed 


HEN the soil is to be inoculated the 

usual method is to prepare the seed 
bed, then scatter 200 to 1,000 pounds of in- 
oculated soil per acre and disk or harrow 
in at once. The soil for inoculating is 
usually obtained from a field where the 
legume is growing or has recently grown 
successfully. The soil for inoculating 
should be taken from the next two or 
three inches of soil after the top inch 
or inch and a half has been removed. 
It is best to apply the inoculated soil to 
the field to be inoculated on a cloudy day 
or late in the evening and at once disk or 
harrow it in. 

When the soil is convenient at hand the 
only objection to this method is the dan- 

er of spreading weeds and soil diseases. 
When the seed are inoculated, the com- 
mon methods are by using commercial 
cultures or inoculated soil by the glue 
method. When commercial cultures are 
purchased or the material obtained from 
the state ox the National Department of 
Agriculture, the instructions always sent 
out with the cultures should be followed 
strictly. 

Different methods are used for inocula- 
ting the seed. Sometimes inoculated soll 
is mixed and sowed with the seed, or the 
seed may be wet with water in which has 
been mixed inoculated soil, the seed then 
dried and immediately sowed. 

Probably the most satisfactory method 
of inoculating the seed, when inoculated 
soil is used, is to dissolve five cents worth 
of common glue in one gallon of water, 
moisten one bushel of seed (60 pounds) 
with this solution of glue and then mix 
with 30 pounds of the inoculated soil and 
sow and cover the seed lightly at once. 
The claim made for this method is that 
when the young plant starts from the seed 
the germs are present in the soil sticking 
to the seed, ready to inoculate the roots, 
prompt inoculation thus being assured. 





To Prevent Corn Weevil: Use 
Carbon Disulphide 


[7 IS VERY important that the cribs in 
which corn is stored be thoroughly 
cleaned of old corn, shucks and rubbish 
and as far as possible the shucks should 
be removed from the new corn before 
storing. Fumigation is effective only in 
tight cribs where the gas will be retained 
sufficiently long to be effective. Carbon 
disulphide is generally kept in stock by 
wholesale drug houses. In drug stores it 
is generally kept in one-pound cans, and 
to purchase a large quantity in this form 
is too expensive. It may be purchased 
in 50 or 100-pound drums as needed and 
the amount paid for the drum is credited 
when the empty drum is returned. The 
gas is heavier than air and is applied 
at the top of the corn. 

In a tight crib use the carbon disul- 
phide at the rate of about seven pounds 
to 100 bushels. Level the corn at the 
surface and at points three feet apart 
each way pull out the ears to make holes 
and into these pour the carbon liquid in 
equal amounts; then throw the ears back 
into the holes, and it is well to spread 
blankets over the corn. Fumigation should 
be continued 24 to 48 hours, and no ven- 
tilation is necessary at the end of this 
time except in tight brick cribs. 

Where it is desired to fumigate grain 
in sacks, pour the liquid into the sacks 
and cover with blankets. This must be 
in a tight room. For small amounts of 
grain, coal oil or molasses barrels may be 
used. The barrel may be covered with 
sacks weighted down. Before applying 
the lHquid, be sure that everything is 
ready. 

The liquid and gas are both very in- 
flammable and, when set on fire, are ex- 
plosive. Fire should be kept away, and 
any that is left should be stored in a cool 
place, with the plugs screwed in tight. 





How to Save Clover Seed 


O MATTER whether the clover is to 

be cut for hay or to be turned under 
for soil improvement, there are several 
devices that may be used for harvesting 
the seed. One of these is the clover strip- 
per machine, which + be made by al- 
most any farmer, and instructions about 
which can be obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Another method is to attach a sheet 
of some kind to the cutter-bar, letting a 
person walk behind holding the back part 
of it so that the seed will not work off. 
Every few minutes the collected clover 
can be removed and the seed recovered 
on the sheet. 

Another way is to cut the ripe clover 
when it is a little damp, put in a barn, 
and when thoroughly dry, fork over the 
hay, allowing the seed to sift down to the 
floor, where they may be recovered. Other 
methods are used, and will suggest them- 
selves to the farmer who is interested in 
the matter. No farmer should let any 
seed whatever be wasted.—Extension Ser- 


vice. 
Seeding Abuzzi Rye 


A BRUZz21 RYE should be sowed from 
September 15 to October 15 for best 
results aS @ cover crop or grazing crop. 
If sowed earlier than September 15, the 
young plants are very apt to be killed by 
the hot sun, and if sowed much later than 
October 15, the plants will not have time 
to -make their best cover crop growth be- 
fore time to turn them under. We rec- 
ommend planting in cotton fields after the 
first or second picking. Sow the rye 
broadcast between the rows, and turn 
under with a large sweep, one furrow to 
the row. The rate of seeding for a cover 
crop should be about one bushel to the 





acre. For grazing purposes, two bushels 
to the acre will give better results. 

For grain production we recommend 
seeding with a grain drill from the Ist to 
the 15th of November in the upper half 
of the Cotton Belt, and two weeks later 
in the lower half. 


After cOnducting experiments for sev- 
eral years, we find that a seeding of one- 
half bushel per acre on good soil and 
three-fourths bushel per acre on light 
soils, for November 15 planting, will give 
best grain yields.—D. R. Coker. 


How to Treat Oats for Smut 


T REATING oats for smut requires no 

implements or machinery more com- 
plicated than a scoop shovel or sprink- 
ling can. The formaldehyde treatment 
has proved to be more reliable and much 
cheaper than any of the commercial prep- 
arations. Perhaps the easiest way to 
treat oats, says W. E. Hanger, of the 
Ohio State University, is to pour them 
out On a clean floor and sprinkle them 
thoroughly with a solution consisting of 
one pound or pint of formaldehyde and 
40 gallons of water. It will usually re- 
quire nearly a gallon of the solution per 
bushel of oats. After the oats are thor- 
oughly moistened, they should be heaped 
and covered with sacks or blankets for 
three or four hours or over night. They 
may then be raked out into a thin layer 
and dried. In no case should they remain 
in the pile more than 15 hours, as the 
germination of the seed is liable to be in- 
jured. If they are sowed the day after 
treating, it will be necessary to set the 
drill to sow two more pecks to the acre 
than usual on account of the swollen con- 





The four types of silos recommended for 
home construction are the concrete, the 
stave, the modified Wisconsin, and the 
wooden-hoop type, all of which preserve 
silage equally well. The concrete silo has 
the advantage in permanence and stabil- 
ity, but has a higher initial cost. The 
stave silo is cheaply, easily, and quickly 
constructed, and there are more of them 
in the United States than of any other 
type. The modi Wisconsin is made of 
boards nailed laterally on the inside of 
studding placed in the form of a circle, 
and is said to be more substantial than 
the stave silo. The wooden-hoop silo re- 
quires somewhat less material than either 
of the other two types of wooden silos, 
and may be built of 1x4 inch tongue- 
and-groove flooring, with hoops of home- 
grown material, such as oak, elm, ash, or 
chestnut, from the farm woodlot. 





Causes for Silage Keeping Poorly 


1 PUTTING the crop in too green, giv- 
ing a dark mushy silage of high acid- 
ity and low feeding value. 

2. Putting silage up too dry, causing a 
dry white mold to form, giving an un- 
palatable feed of low value. 

3. Cutting the silage in over one-half 
inch lengths. Will not pack closely, leav- 
ing air pockets, causing mold to form 


and stock will not eat large pieces of 
stalks. 
4. Having silo of too large diameter 


for the herd being fed, letting the silage 
spoil, after being opened up, before it 
can be fed off. zs 

5. Removing the silage unevenly from 
over the surface (taking it out in holes, 





Corn and Spring Oats Planting Period 
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dition of the oats. If they are resacked, 
the sacks should have been soaked in the 
same solution. Drills should also be thor- 
oughly sprinkled with the solution. 


Corn Yield Cut 16 Per Cent by 
Pulling Fodder 


XPERIMENTS conducted for five years 

on the well-known Coker Farms in 
South Carolina show an average loss of 
16.8 per cent in corn yield on rows where 
fodder was pulled, as compared with rows 
where fodder was not pulled. Says Mr. 
David R. Coker: 

“Our careful tests show a loss in yield 
varying from 13.2 bushels in 1913 to a loss 
of 2.8 in 1915, the Average for five years 
being 7.5 bushels or 16.8 per cent loss 
from fodder pulling. Here are the re- 
sults of three recent years: 

“First Year—Yield of corn per acre 
where fodder was pulled, 29 bushels; 
where not pulled, 39 bushels. Loss by 
pulling fodder, 10 bushels par acre. 

“Second Year—Yield of corn where fod- 
der was pulled, 38 bushels per acre; where 
not pulled, 50 bushels. Loss by pulling 
fodder, 12 bushels per acre. 

“Then next year, in order to satisfy 
some critics, we waited until very late— 
waited until all the leaves were so yellow 
that the fodder really wasn’t worth much. 
And yet even ther what were the results? 
Here they are: 

“Late Fodder ages | 
where fodder was pulled, 86% bushels; 
where not pulled, 42 bushels. Loss even 
with late pulling, 5% bushels per acre.”’ 


Silos: Free Help in Building 


ANY ONE who desires to build a silo 
should call on the Extension Depart- 
ment of his state agricultural college or 
Experiment Station for any assistance 
that may be needed. If the college is un- 
able to give the desired help, the United 
States Department of Agriculture will fur- 
nish, free of cost, bills of materials and 
Specifications for various dimensions of 
any of the silos. 





Yield of corn 





leaving Some exposed several days). The 
right way is to take -a layer of from 2% 
to 3 inches from the entire surface each 
day after the silo is opened.—Mississippi 
Agricultural College. 


Five Rules for Harvesting Velvet 
Beans 


1 LET the beans get thoroughly 
* and ripe before picking. 

2, Let the frost kill all leaves and vines, 
so as to be able to get the beans easily. 

3. Select a dry, sunshiny day to thresh, 
after the beans have thoroughly dried. 

Use a good, heavy stick, like a mat- 
tock handle, to beat out the beans. 

5. Select a strong windy day for win- 
nowing the hulls from the beans. 

If these suggestions are observed close- 
ly, the threshing of velvet beans will 
about as easy as that of cowpeas.—N. C. 
Extension Service. 


Time for Seeding Oats and Wheat 
in the Cotton Belt 


IVIDING the Cotton Belt into three 
parts, we suggest that oats should be 
sowed— 

In the no. thern third, from Septernber 
1 to October 1 

In the middle third, from September 15 
to October 15. 

In the southern third, from October 1 
to November 1. 

In all of these zones we regard the first 
half of the period stated as better than 
the second half. ' 

We suggest the following dates for seed- 
ing wheat in the Cotton Belt: 

In the northern third, from October 1 
to October 15. 

In the middle third, from October 15 to 
November 1. 

In the southern third, from November 
1 to November 15. 





dry 








“Don’t guess, get busy and find out.’’ 


Quantity of Seed Required Per 
Acre 


I.—FIELD CROPS 
Alfalfa (broadcast) 


SEE 2 tibet co cub se enews deeewsh 8 to 10 pecks 
| ae -.3 to 5 pecks 
DCOCCOM cer ccvccceccesescecers % to 1 bushel 
SE Vos bb's 5065-6008 06¢60 80 008 % to % bushel 
SI yas cnn 69 bined _ ee eeees 1 to 1% bushels 
Cowpeas (broadcast)) ........ 1 to 2 bushels 





Cowpeas (drill) 
Clover (red) 


-% to % bushels 
--8 to 10 pounds 


CROVED CWUIEOD 00 cccscccesces 4 to 8 pounds 
Clover (CrIGNBOR) ....ccccecee 12 to 20 pounds 
See CUED 2-00 006500 6.0b 8608's 4 to 6 bushels 
Field pea (small variety)........ 2% bushels 


.38 to 3% bushels 
3 to 5 bushels 


Field pea (large variety) .. 
Grass (for lawns) 


| WVU RULER Tr riTirie sy 2 to 4 pounds 
PD + + asin dc 8S 6008 U'e's 12 to 25 pounds 
Millet, pearl (for hay)........ 8 to 10 pounds 
IED WE Aso bicladac, cov ea% 16 to 25 pounds 
i OUP NASSPSrrereeee 2 to 3 bushels 
CTOmOPe GOMD .. ccc ccscccce’s 12 to 15 pounds 
Peanuts, (Virginia hulled)......... % bushel 
Peanuts (Spanish, hulled).......... 1% peck 
Peanuts (in shells) ........eeeece05 2 bushels 
0 PARES oe 1 bushel 


4 to 8 pounds 
12 to 15 pounds 
3 to 4 pecks 
Rye (late) _+++6 to 8 pecks 
Rye (forage) 3 to 4 bushels 
Sorghum (forage broadcast) 1% to 2 bushels 
Sorghum (for seed or syrup)...2 to 5 pounds 
Sorghum (for seed or syrup)...3 to 5 quarts 

drills) 6 pounds, % bushel 
Soybdemn (Grillg) ....cccecccccecs 2 to 3 pecks 
Soybean (broadcast) 1 to 1% bushels 
Timothy 


15 to 25 pounds 

Turnip (broadcast) 2 to 4 pounds 

J. , RS rrr 1 to 2 pecks 
Vetch, hairy (broadcast) 

1% bushels with 1 bushel smali grain 

Vetch, kidney 8 to 22 pounds 


Rape (broadcast) 
Red-top (recleaned) 
Rye (early) 


WEES cece cance sccsceves ae deeces 5 to 7 pecks 
Ii.—TRUCK CROPS 

Ne. . widtesn vO 0S Se 5-008 1 to 1% bushels 

Pole WOORG oo wc ccwccccccccrcccecce SH DUSROIS 

ES ENE a 6 o e's chu 8 46's oWeaes es aOi 8 pounds 

Mange! and sugar beets...... 10 to 12 pounds 

6 quarts 





Sweet and roasting ear corn.. 





COMURUET 6 cree cccecccces -...-2 pounds 
Letttice ........ ..2 to 3 pounds 
Cantaloupes .. 2 to 3 pounds 


Watermelon 
Okra 


1% to 4 pounds 
8 to 10 pounds 


... .. WEL PL EEEEERELE LET eter” 4 to 5 pounds 
i ah SOO ee 8 to 10 bushels 
Garden or English peas ........... 2 bushels 
sn, RETR ETT CUTE TREE e 8 to 10 bushels 
Summer or bush squash........ 2 to pounds 
DED sd vievus ce ee en eo has wea 2 to 8 pounds 
WPEMMCM “cscs cccusccerececseced 00, 20 SOURED 
FOR SOWING IN BEDS TO BE TRANS- 
PLANTED 
Re ee 6 ounces 
DD: sale. 6-05 ¢eaheee eee een ee 6 to 8 ounces 
a ere rreseirir tt ..3 pounds 
BERS rene 4 ‘to 6 ounces 
DEG cow's cobeerevetenesacces 6 ounces 
PE «A s's+'a0 ees s 04 Cuan ee 4 to 6 ounces 
.. . , BREEDS CUTE ee eT eee 4 ounces 
COMO 666) is bo ost ¥¥ Vea bb s'0% 2 to 3 ounces 








Rules for Measuring Hay 
3. as wide or taller) with narrow tops. If 
used for low rounded ricks, approximately 
15 per cent less cubic content. 
ment of stack from 
2 ground on one side 
over the top to 
” W=Wiadth of rick. 
L=Length. 
2. Quartermaster’s Rule—Fairly accu- 
to its height. 
V=F. times O. times W. times L. 
F=—fraction .25 to .87. For stacks low 
tically full, use fraction .25. For stacks 
high in proportion to width and with a 
well rounded top, use fraction .37. Be- 
apply to average stacks. 
V=Volume or number of cubic feet of 
hay in stack. 
W=Width of stack. 
L=Length of stack. 
8. For Round Stacks— 
3.1416 
After finding the number of cubic feet 
of hay in stack, divide by the number of 
hay in stack 
The following table indicates the num- 
ber of cubic feet of hay per ton as ascer- 
of Agriculture specialists from numerous 
experiments. 
Cubic feet of hay In a ton. 


Frye Method—for tall ricks (as tall 
(O-W) ml O=Overthrow or measure- 
ground on other side. 
rate where width of stack is equivalent 
in proportion to width and sides not prac- 
tween these extremes, use .31 to .34, which 
O=Overthrow. 
aoe Sa .784x3 /4 height of stack 
cubic feet of hay in ton, to find tons of 
tained by the United States Department 
(Average from 92 stacks measured and 








weighed) 
Number 
of stacks Average 
Age of stacks measured cubic feet 
in days. an per ton. 
weighed. 
UNG G0..<~c8e~ 55 589.6 
me So O6...Wccee. 30 581.5 
74 to 165-..--<.-|__ 7 514.9 





It will be noted that shrinkage makes a 
very marked difference in the number of 
cubic feet required to make a ton. 

These figures apply only to clear tim- 
othy or a mixture of timothy and clover. 
Legume hays do not pack so tightly as 
grass hays, and the number of cubic feet 
in a ton of such hay would be probably 
one-fifth less. 
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A Calendar of Farm Work 


(Concluded From Page 3) 











Flowers, Shrub, Vine and Fruit 
Tree Planting Calendar 


‘Concluded from page 3, column 4) 
nterbury Bells, carnations, coreopsis, corn- 
flower, larkspur, pansy, petunia, verbena 


Set bulbs as follows: Crocus, daffodils, hy- 

inths, jonquils, lily of valley, peoni« 
tulips (in mountains). 

Plant ***evergreens as follows:—Spruces, 
arborvitae, biota, Japanese cedar, deodara, 
cedar, junipers, hemlocks, retinospora, yews. 

Plant broad-leaved evergreens as follows: 
Abelia grandiflora, camellia, cape jessamine, 
cherry laurel, Japanese privet, mahonias, 
euonymous, 

Plant *perennial climbing vines as follows: 

Boston ivy, Virginia creeper, akebia vine, 
Dutchman's pipe, trumpet vine, virgin's bow- 
er, clematis Jackraanii, English ivy, honey- 
suckle, hop vines, jasmine, kudzu _svine, 
climbing roses, wistaria. 

Plant flowering shrubs as follows:—Abe- 
lia grandiflora, althea (Rose of Sharon), 
Japanese barberry, sweet bud, red bud, crape 
myrtle, deutzias, dogwoods, golden bell, hy- 
drangeas, kerria japonica, magnolia japon- 
ica, spireas, tamarix, weigelia. 

DECEMBER 

Plant fruit trees, flowering shrubs and per- 
ennial climbing vines as per our November 
list; also dewberries. 

*Hardy annuals and biennials are best 
started in the South in fall and carried 
over Winter as well developed clumps. When 
planted in spring this class of plants does 
not develop well making a weakly growth 
and are too often overgrown by weeds and 
grass. 

**xAsters give best results in the mountain 
regions of the South as they make a more 
satisfactory growth in cool summer climate, 

***kAs evergreens do not become as com- 
pletely dormant as deciduous trees, they 
should be handled very carefully in trans- 
planting, It is best to transplant each plant 
with a goodly size ball of earth. 

Ww. N. MUTT. 





Legume, Pasture and Forage Crops 
to Plant Each Month 


THs following table repeats names of sev- 
eral crops mentioned in Mr. Parker's ta- 
ble, but the subject is so important that we 
print both tables. 
JANUARY 
Oats in the lower South, if these were not 
planted in the fall. 
FEBRUARY 
Oats, Dwarf Essex rape, red clove1, les- 
pedeza or oats in the lower South, corn in 
extreme South, 
MARCH 
Spring oats in upper half of Cotton Belt, 
lespedeza or oats, red clover, corn, alfalfa. 
APRIL 
Corn, sorghum, millet, Sudan grass, Ber- 
muda in pastures, soy beans, chufas, velvet 
beans, cowpeas and peanuts in lower South, 
MAY 
Corn, sorghum, millet, Sudan grass, Ber- 
muda im pastures, soy beans, velvet beans, 
cowpeas, peanuts, chufas. 
JUNE 
Corn, sorghum, millet, Sudan grass, Ber- 
muda in pastures, soy beans, velvet beans 
for soil improvement, cowpeas, peanuts. 
JULY 
Late corn, sorghum, Sudan grass, Ber- 
muda in pastures, late soy beans and cow- 
peas, velvet beans for soil improvement. 
AUGUST 
In extreme upper South, rye and oats for 
fall and winter grazing, bur and crimson 
clover, turnips for hogs. 
SEPTEMBER 
Turnips, oats, rye, rape, bur, crimsoa and 
white clovers, alfalfa, vetch. 
OCTOBER 
Rye anywhere in South, wheat for grazing, 
vetch, and in lower South bur and crimson 
clover, alfalfa and oats. 
NOVEMBER 
Rye on all bare fields, vetch and wheat, 
Oats in extreme Sout 
DECEMBER 
tye, and possibly wheat and oats in far 
South. 





What to Plant for Poultry Each 
Month 


HE following table is adapted to the Up- 

per South. In the Lower Soutk these crops 
can be planted earlier. 

TIME TO PLANT 

February—Sow (broadcast) Canada field 
peas or oats. Use 1 bushel peas, or 2 bushels 
oats per acre, May graze March 20th, if 
weather has been warm, If season backward 
grazing will be later. 

March—Sow rape broadcast in well pre- 
pared ground, using 3 pounds seed per acre. 
When 8 to 10 inches high it can be grazed, 
or pulled, cut fine and fed to fowls. It can 
be grazed till consumed. 

April—Sow rape as above. 

May—Be sure this month to plant man- 
eels for winter use, fertilizing or manuring 
well. Plant seed 1 inch deep in rows 2% 
to 3 feet apart. Sow thick, later thin to 10 
inches apart (see note below on storing man- 
gels). 

June—Soy bean or Buckwheat. Sow one 
bushel either per acre. Can graze when 
about 4 to 6 inches high. 

July—Sow rape. 

August—Sow turnips, using 3 pounds seed 
to the acre well prepared ground, Turnips 








can be grazed till freezing weather or the 
roots later can be buried or gathered from 
the fleld and fed as winter succulent feed 
September—Sow crimson clover, or sweet 
er, using 15 pounds crimson clover seed 
t¢ the acre well prepared ground or 2 
pounds sweet clover. Can graze as soon as 
it is 4 to 6 inches high. Can graze all 
Winter and early spring 
October—Sow oats, using one bushel to the 
acre. Can graze till hard freezing weather. 


November—Sow rye, using one bushel to 

the acre, Can graze all winter. 
NOTE ON STORING MANGELS 

Gather mange! roots as late in the fall as 
possible. Bury in the ground until ready to 
use. To do this, place about 6 inches straw 
on the ground, then pile mangels or make 
in windrow, covering with about 6 inches 
of straw or hay and cover with dirt. Drain 
away from the pile. The roots thus pre- 
pared should keep till January and Feb- 
ruary, when they are most needed since dur- 
ing the fall and early winter grazing crops 
can be used, 

B. F. KAUPP, Poultryman 





Fifteen Winter Jobs: How Many 
Have You Completed? 


1 Remove all stumps, logs and large 
rocks from your fields. 

2. Terrace all hillsides and stop all gul- 
lies, 

3. Drain all bottoms and swampy lands. 

4. Repair all farm buildings and build 
any needed new ones. 

5. Overhaul all farm machinery, putting 
up a toolshed if you haven't one already. 

6 Install waterworks, or a heating plant, 
or a lighting system, 

7. Paint or whitewash all buildings and 
fences. 

8. Repair fences and if necessary en- 
large pastures, 

9. Rearrange flelds and clean out any 
“corners” if so doing would make cultiva- 
tion easier. 

10. Arrenge for raising more hogs and 
other livestock. 

12. Build a woodshed and have it well 
filled with stovewood when the season of 
rush farm work begins. 

13. Read five books relating to _ soils, 
crops, fertilizers, Mvestock, farm manage- 
ment, etc. 

14. Read five books relating to codpera- 
tion and marketing, rural sociology, rural 
recreation, etc. 

15. Help establish a local farmers’ club 
or Local Union and farm woman's club. 





“Farmers’ Experience Meeting” 
Subjects Rest of 1918 


NDER the heading, ‘“‘The Farmers’ Ex- 

perience Meeting,”” we will during 1918 
print a discussion of 25 of the most inter- 
esting problems the Southern farmer has 
to grapple with. To these “Experience Meet- 
ings” every Progressive Farmer reader is 
asked to contribute. Give us actual ex- 
periences, brief and to the point. No letter 
must be over 500 words in length, and short- 
er ones are preferred. 

For the best letter received on each sub- 
ject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we wil! also 
pay regular space rates for every other let- 
ter we print. 

Following is list of subjects yet to be dis- 
cussed and latest dates for mailing let- 


_ters to us: 


Subject Mail Let- 
ters by 

How to Control Nut grass and Un- 
wanted Bermvds.....oscccescece .Feb. 16 


Harvesting Soy and Velvet Beans...Feb. 23 
Avoiding ‘“‘Time Prices:” Individual 


and Co-operative Effort......... -Mch. 2 
Making the Farm Boy a ‘Partner in 

PE ak vc anceay vt ue ss ‘aoe ts es see 2 
3etter Equipment for the Farm Wo- 

E.6. 45.0 0 etdine Ash es0.5 th04san40 ..Mch. 16 
Joining With Neignbors in Doing 

PATH. WR. cc vccccceseeces : Mch. 28 
The Demonstration Agent: How He 

Has Helped: How He eaten Help 

) ¢ ) FPPRTPEEEPTE ELLE ° Mech, 30 
Experiences in Buying Land Apr 6 
Experiences in Fighting the Boll Wee- 

Wal. vs rrr ere ne Apr. 18 
Getting Cotton ga peecaptopin Classed or 

Graded..... TErTeTi CLT. .. w... 
oe Farm Accounts. a Wiaidae aes eh Nov. 2 
Good Ideas for Hog-killing Season..Nov. 9 
Experiences in Liming Land. ; Nov. 16 
The Cheapest and Best Fencing. Nov. 238 
Home - made Labor - Saving Conven- 

| i rer Tere Te Peer ee -Nov. 30 
Dragging Roads and Other Road Im- 

ProveMent PIANB.....ccvessesses ._Dec. 7 
The Best Lessons This Year's Experi- 

GNCO TEAR TREES Be. oo ces crvvesees Dec. 14 


Letters on two or more subjects may be 
mailed at the same time, but must be writ- 
ten on separate sheets of paper. 





Special Issues of The Progressive 
Farmer in 1918 


January 5—Poultry. 

January 26—Garden 

February 2—Implements and Machinery. 

February 16—Reference. 

March 9—Summer Legumes. 

March 30—Woman’s Number 

May 11—Fairs and Fair Exhibits 

May 25—Silos. 

June 29—Education. 

July 27—Cover Crops. 

August 17—Oats, Wheat and Rye 

August 31—Marketing and Co-operation. 

September 14—Home Building and Equip- 
ment. 

September 28—Renters’ and Landowners’. 

October 12—More Fruit. 
November 16—Farm Management. 
December 21—Neighborhood Improvement. 

















and The Dairy Farmer 








The war has brought up new problems and intensified old ones— 
especially the feed and labor question. Wouldn’t you like to 
know just how America’s best and keenest dairymen are meeting 
the situation? New methods are being developed every day— 
methods that mean more dollars from dairy farming, methods 
that lessen labor and cut the cost of production. The thost suc- 
cessful dairymen are students and thinkers. They read 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


—a weekly journal devoted exclusively to dairy farming. It will 
tell you the methods and experience of the leaders in every sec- 
tion of the United States. Its editors are practical men, educted 
and trained from boyhood in the science and art of dairying. 


Hoard’s Dairyman is recognized as the highest authority on feed- 
ing, breeding and marketing. It is absolutely reliable. Ask any 
successful dairyman about Hoard’s, and he will tell you that for 
nearly half a century it has been the dairy farmer’s chief instruc- 
tor—truest guide. 


The reading of Hoard’s Dairyman is a money-making proposition. 
It has helped many a dairy farmer to increase his butter produc- 
tion from 50 to 150 lbs. yearly per cow. It can show you how to 
increase your production enough to pay for itself many times 
over, when a whole year’s subscription can be had for the price of 
about two pounds of butter. 


Special “‘Get-Acquainted”’ Offer] 


Just to prove that Hoard’s Dairyman will help you make more 
money, we'll send it for four months—17 weeks—for only 25c. 
Send today and enjoy it during these long evenings. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Box P Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


~ 
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Feed the Fields that Feed the World! 


HE world is asking for bread and meat. Bigger crops cannot be raised by 
increasing your acreage, the shortage of labor makes that impossible. To meet 
the demand for bread more grain must be raised on the acres you now Cultivate. 


You must fertilize. You cannot ship 
away more fertility in the form of bigger 
crops unless you bring more fertility in. 
To raise more livestock, we must 
have more feed. The only way to grow 
more feed, is to add to your soils sup- 
plies of plant food. Upon the use of 
fertilizers depends both bread and meat. 
In the vast storehouses in the earth, Nature 
provided food for the soil, Nitratesand Phos- 
hates, justasshe provided food for man and 
omy These plant foods we gather from the 
four corners of the globe, and make into V-C 
Fertilizers that are balanced crop rations— 
that benefit the crop immediately —nourish 
it from seed time until harvest. ‘The crop is 
not overfed on one element and starved for 
the lack of another. 


Freight is Congested— 
Order Early! 


We have more than 50 factories in the 
North, South, East and Middle-West. We 
are able to get fertilizers to you with a mini- 
mum amount of hauling, but the car shortage 
is serious. Fertilizers should be ordered early, 
so that the dealer can assemble his orders 
and have every car loaded to maximum cap- 
acity If you do not order mow you may 
have to do without them! 


We have published a series of crop books, 
which are really text books on better farming. 
They are written by a foremost authority. 
Tell us what crops you are interested in, and 
special books about these crops will be sent 
you free. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 


Richmond, Va. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Alexandria, Va. Columbia, S. C. 
Durham, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


Charleston, S. C. Savannah, Ga. 


V-C Sales Offices 


Columbus, Ga. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fia. 
Sanford, Fla, 


Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Mt, Pleasant, Tenn. 
Birmingbam, Ala, 
Mobile, Ala. 


V-C Fertilizers 





GET 


Your Cream 
Separator 


on This Easy Self-Earning Plan 


\ You won’t feel the cost at all. The ma- 
chine itself will save its own cost and 


more before you pay. 
erator you need dir 


We ship any size sep- 


ect from our factory 


and give you a whole year to pay our 


low price of only 
Alfred 


and up. 


Read what 


Geatches, No. J achece,0.. says: 


ting morethantwicet 
separator is very easy to 
% Why not pet © fully 
guara: separator 
and let it earn its own cost by what it saves? 


BUTTERFLY 294 


de features— and i 
thed in oil, self-drainin bowl, a we i 


were efore. a] 
ns very e' 
een ew Butterfly 


EW. 


Cream Separators have these exclusive high 
a 


frictionless pivot ball rings ba’ 

SEE a retin proot bottom, light runnin 
5 ri 5 t 

bathed: Guaranteed highest skimmingefficiency 


cream . 
Mes 


one piece aluminum skim- 
5, cut steel py 
durability. We 


give, 


30 Days FREE Trial — Lifetime Guarantee ~ 


ainst 
wea the size machine 
m if ple 


let 


terial and workmanship, 
defects in ma’ 


We ship 
‘or 30 days. 


5 ‘ou use it 
ased you can make the rest of the small 4 paye . 


fits the separator saves ai 
ments out of ee — ore er ahip the = 


poe oa is and we wil 
our expense 
no risk, Write for FREE 


refun 


what you paid. You 


DOVER CO., 2231 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO ’ 





Montgomery, Ala. | 








URS. 
Fence Bargain] Lo 





Cet rock bottom direct from 
¢ per 
VANIZED 
Brown fence is made of Basic O 
Wire — DOUBLE GALVANI 
k sho 150 styles. 
and Barb Wire. Our pi 
you 25% to 404%. Write today 
Free B 


saving 00! 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


factory prices— 
rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE GAI- 
stiff stay fence. Outlasts all others. 
FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT PREPAID 


pr 


rices save * 
for money 
k and sample to test. 
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. Free 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


FREE 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE - 


These Bulletins Are Published for Free Distribution to Farmers, and 
You Can Get a Pretty Fair Start Toward a Farm Library by Writing 
the Secretary of Agriculture for Them 


F YOU do not make full use of the 
Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 


States Department of Agriculture, you 
are not living up to your opportunities 
These Bulletins cover a wide range of 
subjects, are written especially for the 
busy man on the farm and the busy 
woman in the home, and are accurate and 
serviceable. You can get any one of them, 


or any number up to five or six at a 
time, free, by addressing a postal card to 
your Congressman or to “The Secretary 
of Agriculture,’’ Washington, D. C., and 
stating the numbers you wish. Order by 
number always. 

BIRDS 


493—The English Sparrow as a Pest. 
497—Some Common Birds in Relation to 


Man. 
606—Food of Well Known Birds. 
609—Bird-Houses and How to. Build 
; em. 
630—Some Common Birds Useful to the 
Farmer. 
755—Birds in Southeastern United States 
in Relation to Agriculture. 


CORN 
414—Corn Cultivation. 
415—Seed Corn. 
537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn. 
553—Popcorn for the Home. 
554—Popcorn for the arket. 


729—Corn Culture in the Southeastern 
tates. 
10-Oem Growing Under Drouthy Condi- 
ons. 
COTTON 


501—Cotton Improvement Under. Boll Wee- 
vil Conditions. 
5655—Cotton Anthracnose 
Control It. 
625—Cotton Wilt and Root Knot. 
648—The Control of Root Knot. 
764—Ginning Cotton. 


and How to 


| 787—Sea Island Cotton. 


: DAIRY 

355—A Successful Dairy and Poultry 
Farm. 

490—Bacteria in Milk. 


Hand- 


ling. 

608—Removing Garlic Flavor from Milk 
and Cream. 

623—Ice Houses and the Use of Ice on the 
Dairy Farm. 

639—Eradication of the Cattle Tick Nec- 
essary for Profitable Dairying. 

689—A Plan for a Small Dairy House. 

748—A Simple Steam Sterilizer for Farm 
Dairy Utensils. 

777—Feeding and Management of Young 
Dairy Stock. 

850—How to Make Cottage Cheese. 

893—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 


FEEDING 
578—The Handling and Feeding of Silage. 


602—Clean Milk Production and 


588—Economical Cattle Feeding in the 
Corn Belt. 
655—Cottonseed Meal for Feeding Beef 


Cattle. 
724—Feeding of Grain Sorghum to Live- 


stock. 
743—The Feeding of Dairy Cows. 
873—Utilizing Farm Wastes in Feeding 
Livestock. 


FORAGE CROPS AND LEGUMES 
318—Cowpeas. 
339—Alfalfa. 
372—Soy Beans. 
382—Adulteration of Foragé Plant Seeds. 
431—The Peanut. 


| 441—Lespedeza or Japan Clover 


455—Red Clover. 

495—Alfalfa Seed Production. 
509—Forage Crops for the Cotton Region. 
515— Vetches. 


| §29—Vetch Growing in the South Atlantic 





States. 
550—Crimson Clover: 
605—Sudan Grass. 
646—Crimson Clover: 
690—The Field Pea. 
693—-Bur Clover. 
730—Button Clover. 
757—Commercial Varieties of Alfalfa. 
793—Foxtail Millet. 
797—Sweet Clover. 
820—Sweet Clover: Utilization. 
827—Shallu, or Egyptian Wheat. 
836—Sweet Clover: Harvesting. 
886—Harvesting Soy Beans for Seed. 

GARDEN 
157—The Propagation of Plants. 
204—The Cultivation of Mushrooms. 
232—Okra. 
254—Cucumbers. 
255—The Home Vegetable Garden. 
289—Beans. 
354—Onion Culture. 
434—Home Production of Onion Seed and 

Sets. 
642—Tomato Growing in the South. 
647—The Home Garden in the South. 
796—Common Edible and Poisonous Mush- 

rooms. 
818—The Small Garden. 
829—Asparagus. 
879—Home Storage of Vegetables. « 
884—Saving Vegetable Seeds. 
901—Everbearing Strawberries. 


GRASSES 
of Eradicating 


Growing the Crop. 


Seed Production. 


279—A Method Johnson 
Grass. 

677—Growing Hay in the South for Mar- 
et. 

726—Natal Grass: A Southern Perennial 
Hay Crop. 

814—Bermuda Grass. < 

838—Harvesting Hay With a Sweep-Rake. 


HEALTH 
345—Some Common Disinfectants. j 
444—Remedies and Preventives Against 


Mosquitoes. 
450—Some Facts About Malaria. 
473—T uberculosis. 
540—The Stable Fly. 


HOGS 


411—Feeding Hogs in the South. 
438—Hog Houses. 
566—Boys’ Pig Clubs. 


765—Breeds of Swine. 
780—Castration of Young Pigs 
874—Swine Management. 

The Self-feeder for Hogs. 
§13—-Killing Hogs and Curing Pork. 


HORSES 
619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
667—Colts: Breaking and Training. 
779—How to Select a Sound Horse. 
803—Horse Breeding Suggestions. 
HOME SCIENCE 
34—Meats: Composition. 
142—Nutritive Value of Food. 
249—Cereal Breakfast Foods. 
256—Preparation of Vegetables for Table. 
270—Modern Conveniences for Farm 
Homes. 
291—Evaporation of Apples. 
293—Use of Fruit as Food. 
ave —Siaseee and Other Root Crops as 
‘00 


363—Use of Milk as Food. 

375—Care of Food in the Home. 

891—Economical Use of Meat in the Home. 

413—Care of Milk and Its Use in the 
Home. ; 

487—Cheese and Its Use in the Diet. 

536—Mutton and Its Value in the Diet. 

535—Sugar and Its Value as Food. 

553—Popcorn for the Home. 

559—Use of Corn, Kaffir and Cowpeas in 
the Home. 

565—Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of 
Using It. 

607—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 

644—Manufacture and Use of Unfermented 
Grape Juice. 

653—Honey and Its Use in the Home. 

712—School Lunches. 

717—Food for Young Children. 

758—Muscadine Grape Syrup. 

771—Home-made Fireless Cookers. 

807—Bread and Bread Making. 

808—Selecting Foods: I What the Body 
Needs, 

817—Selecting Foods: II Cereal Foods. 

824—Selecting Foods: III Foods Rich in 
Protein. 

841—Drying of Fruits and Vegetables. 

ore—-Steeee Canning of Fruits and Vegeta- 

es. 

859—Preservation of Muscadine Grapes. 

861—Removing Stains from Clothing. 

871—Fresh Fruits and Vegetables as Con- 
servers of Other Staple Foods. 

881—Salting, Fermentation and Pickling 
of Vegetables. 

$00—Home-made Fruit Butters. 
INSECT PESTS 
127—Important Insecticides. 
595—Arsenate of Lead as an Insecticide 
Against Hornworms in Dark To- 
bacco Districts. 

627—The House Centipede. 

640—The Hessian Fly. 

650—The San Jose Scale and Its Control. 

657—Chinch Bug. 

658—Cockroaches. 

659—The True Clothes Moth. 

662—Apple Tree Tent Caterpillar. 

668—Squash Vine Borer. 

671—Harvest Mites, or ‘“‘Chiggers.” 

675—The Round-headed Apple Tree Borer 

699—Hydrocyanic-Acid Gas Against 
Household Insects. 

701—Bagworm: An Injurious Shade Tree 
Insect. ° 

708—Leopard Moth: A Dangerous Import- 
ed Insect Enemy of Shade Trees. 

721—Rose Chafer. 

722—-Leaf Blister 





Mite. 


723—Oyster-shell Scale and the Scurfy 
Scale. 
725—Wireworms Destructive to Cereal 


and Forage Crops. 
731—True Army Worm and Its Control. 
7383—Corn and Cotton Wireworm in Its 
Relation to Cereal and Forage 
Crops, with Control Measures. 
-Fly Traps and Their Operation. 
—The Red Spider on Cotton and How 
to Control It. 
787—Clover Leafhopper. 
739—Cutworms and Their Control in Corn 
and Other Cereal Crops. 
740—House Ants: Kinds and Methods of 
Control. 
741—Alfalfa Weevil. 
747—Grasshoppers and Their Control 
752—The Army Worm. 
754—The Bedbug. 
759—White Ants and Methods of Prevent- 
ing Damage. 
762—The False “Chinch Bug. 
768—Barkbeetles and Pinhole’ Borers and 
How to Control Them. 
766—The Common Cabbage Worm 
778—Powder-Post Beetle. 
799—Carbon Bisulphid as an Insecticide. 
804—Aphids Injurious to Orchard and 
Small Fruits. 
819—Tobacco Budworm. 
831—Red Spider on Cotton. 
835—How to Detect Outbreaks of Insects. 
837—Asparagus Beetles. 
8483—Important Pecan Insects. 
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845—Gypsy and Brown Tail Moths and 
Their Control. 

846—The Tobacco Beetle. 

848—The Boll Weevil Problem. 

851—The House Fly. 

856—Control of Diseases and Insect Enemies 
of the Home Vegetable Garden 

867—Tobacco Hornworm Insecticide. 

872—The Bolt Worm or Corn Ear Worm. 

875—Round-headed Cornstalk Beetle. 

890—How Insects Affect the Cotton Plant 


and Means of Combatting Them. 
896—House Rats and Mice. 
897—Fleas and Their Control. 
902—Silverfish or ‘Slicker.’ 
LIVESTOCK 
496—Raising Belgian Hares 
Rabbits. 
569—Texas or Tick Fever. 
578—The Handling ana Feeding of Silage. 
580—Beef Production in the South. 
603—Arsenical Cattle Dips: Methods of 
Preparation and Directions for Use 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 
720—Prevention of Losses of 
Poisonous Plants. 
811—Production of Baby Beef. 
812—How Livestock Is Handled in 
tucky. 


and Other 


Stock ‘from 


Ken- 














Saturday, February 16, 1918] 
688-—-LAvomtock Classifications at County 
a 


MARKETING 
508—Marketing Hay. 
448—Storing and Marketing Sweet Pota- 
toes. 
656—The Community Egg Circle. 
696—Handling and Shipping Citrus Fruits 
in the Gulf States. 
703—Sugeestions for Parcel Post Market- 
ing. 
707—The Commercial Grading, Packing 
and Shipping of Cantaloupes. 
715—Measuring and Marketing Woodlot 


Products. 

718—Co-operative Livestock Shipping As- 
sociation. 

753—Handling, Grading and Marketing 


Potatoes. 
775—Losses from Selling Cotton in 
Seed. 
802—Classification and Grading of Cotton. 
809—Marketing Livestock in the South. 
830—Marketing Eggs by Parcel Post. 
847—Potato Storage and Storage Houses. 
523—-AGaaoen of Dockage in Marketing 
h 


eat. 
ORCHARD 


154—The Home Fruit Garden. 

181—Pruning. 

440—Spraying Peaches for Scale, 
Rot and Curculio. 

471—Grape Propagation, 
Training. 

482—The Pear and How to Grow It. 

631—Growing Peaches: Sites, Propaga- 
tion, Planting, Tillage and Main- 
tenance of Soil Fertility. 

632—Growing Peaches: Pruning, Renewal 


the 


Brown 


Pruning and 


of Tops, Thinning, Interplanted 
Crops, and Special Practices. 
633—Growing Peaches: Varieties and 


Classification. 
685—The Native Persimmon. 
700—Pecan Culture. 
709—Muscadine Grapes. 
710—Bridge Grafting. 
776—Growing Cherries. 
794—Citrus Fruit Improvement. 


POULTRY 


51—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 

287—Poultry Management. 

355—A Successful Poultry and Dairy 
Farm. 

452—Capons and Caponizing. 

528—Hints to Poultry Raisers. 

530—Important Poultry Diseases. 

562—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

674—Poultry House Construction 


585—Natural and Artificial Incubation of 
Hen’s Eggs. 

624—Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
hickens. 


682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 
684—Squab Raising. . 
697—Duck Raising. 

767—Goose Raising. 

791—Turkey Raising. 

801—-Mites and Lice on Poultry. 
806—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
858—The Guinea Fowl. 

889—Backyard Poultry Keeping. 


ROADS 


$11—Sand-Clay and Burnt Clay Roads. 
338—Macadam Roads. 
605—Benefits from Improved Roads 


597—The Road Drag and How It Is Used. 
SCHOOLS 
218—The School Garden. . 


586—Collection and Preservation of Plant 
Material for Use in the Study of 
Agriculture. 

606—Collection and Preservation of In- 
sects and Other Material for Use 
in the Study wo: Agriculture. 

617—Lessons on Corn. 

638—Laboratory Exercises and Farm Me- 
chanics for Agricultural High 
Schools. 

SHEEP AND GOATS 

578—The Angora Goat. 

676—Breeds of Sheep for the Farm. 

652—The Sheep Industry as Menaced by 
the Dog. 

798—The Sheep Tick and Its Eradication. 

810—Equipment for Farm Sheep Raising. 

840—Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners. 

SMALL GRAINS 


139—Emmer: A grain for the Semi-arid 
Regions. 

424—Oats: Growing the Crop. 

436—Winter Oats for the South. 

443—Barley. 

507—Smut of Wheat, Oats, 


Corn. 

518—Winter Barley. 

652—Kaffir as a Grain Crop. 

596—The Culture of Winter Wheat in the 
Eastern Fralf of the United States. 

616—Winter Wheat Varieties for the East- 
ern United States. 

678—Irrigation in Rice Growing. 

738—Cereal Crops in the Panhandle of 


Texas. 
766—Culture of Rye. 
786—Fall Sown Gratin 


rginia. 
885—Wheat Growing in the Southeastern 
States. 


Barley and 


in Maryland and 


892—Spring Oat Production. 
894—-Rye Growing in the Southsastern 
States. 
SMALL FRUITS 
€43—Blackberry Culture. 
664—Strawberry Growing in the South 
728—Dewberry Culture. 
854—Strawberry Culture. 
£87—Raspberry Culture. 
901—Everbearing Strawberries, 
TOBACCO 
416—The Production of Cigar-leaf Tobac- 
co in Pennsylvania. 
£23—Tobacco Curing. 
£71—Tobacco Culture. 
‘TRUCK AND POTATOES 
224—Sweet Potatoes. 
460—Frames as a Factor in Truck Grow- 


ng. 

538—Good Seed Potatoes and How to Pro- 
duce Them. 

f44—Potato Tuber Diseases. 

"i4—Sweet Potato Diseases. 

!°1—Watermelon Diseases. 

!°8—Increasing the Potato Crop by Spray- 


ing. 
VETERINARY 


_ ’4—Milk Fever and Its Treatment. 
+ \—Dehorning of Cattle. 


449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 
480—Practical Methods of 


Stables. 
498—Methods of Exterminating ‘the Texas 
Fever Tick. 
666—The Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
718—Sheep Scab, 
780—Castration of Young Pigs. 
781—Tuberculosis of Hogs. 
784—Anthrax or Charbon. 
790—Contagious Abortion of Cattle. 
834—Hog Cholera. 
857—Screw Worms and Other 
Affecting Animals. 


WEEDS 


279—Eradicating Johnson Grass. 

531—Larkspur, or ‘“‘Poison-Weed.” 

545—Controlling Canada Thistles. 

610—Wild Onion: Method of Eradication. 

660—Weeds: How to Control Them. 

687—Eradication of Ferns from Pasture 
Lands in the Eastern United 
States. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


428—Testing Farm Seeds. 

442—Treatment of Bee Diseases. 

447—Bees. 

461—The Use of Concrete on the Farm. 

474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 

475—Ice Houses. 

477—Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 

481—Concrete Construction on the Live- 
stock Farm. 

494—Lawns and Lawn Soils. 

503—Comb Honey. 

511—Farm Bookkeeping. 

624—Tile Drainage on the Farm. 

572—A System of Farm Cost Accounting. 

5883—The Common Mole. 

6983—How to Use Farm Credit. 

614—A Corn-Belt Farming System. 

622—Basket Willow Culture. 


Disinfecting 


Maggots 


to the Farmers’ Living. 
661—A Method of Analyzing the Farm 
Business. 
663—Drug Plants Under Cultivation. 
670—Field Mice as Farm and Orchard 


ests. 

676—Hard Clover Seed and Treatment in 
Hulling. 

686—Uses of Sorghum Grain. 

695—Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 

698—Trenching Machinery Used for the 
Construction of Trenches for Tile 


rains. 

702—Cottontail Rabbits in Relation to 
Trees and Farm Crops. 

711—Care and Improvement of the Wood- 


ot. 

719—Economic Study of the Farm Tractor 
in the Corn Belt. . 

744—Preservative Treatment of Farm 
Timbers. 

745—Waste Land and Wasted Land on 
Farms. 

746—The Farmer’s Income. 

750—Roses for the Home. 

751—Peanut Oil. 

782—Use of a Diary for Farm Accounts. 

792—How the Federal Farm Loan Act 
Benefits the Farmer. 

815—Organization, Financing and Admin- 
istration of Drainage Districts. 

816—Minor Articles of Farm Equipment. 

825—Pit Silos. 

828—Farm Reservoirs. 

832—Trapping Moles. 

842—Modern Methods of Protection 
Against Lightning. 

855—Home-made Silos. 

869—T'he Muskrat. 

870—The Community Fair. 

877—Human Food from an Acre of Staple 
Farm Products. 





Practice the gospel of the clean plate. 
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Free Information on Rural Credits 
Act 


OLLOWING is a list of free circulars con- 

cerning the new national rural credit law. 
Any or all of these will be sent free to any 
farmer applying to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, Washington, D. C., or the Federal 
Land Bank of your district. Ask for cir- 
culars you want by numbers. 

Circular No. 1—‘“National Farm Loan As- 
sociations: Organization, Management, Pow- 
ers, and Limitations.” 

Circular No, 2—‘How Farmers May Form 
a National Farm Loan Association,” 

Circular No. 3—‘‘New Mortgages for Old: 
A story Illustrating the Practical Applica- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan Act.” 
Circular No. 4—‘The Federal Farm Loan 
Act.” " 

Circular No. 6—“The Farm Loan Primer. 
Brief Form Answers to the Questions Most 
Frequently Asked About the Federal Farm 
Loan Act.” 


By-Laws and Constitutions for 
Farm Organizations 


E ARE frequently asked to help readers 
in preparing a constitution or by-laws 
for a marketing association, farmers’ club, 
cobperative store, or other codjperative asso- 





ciation. In the nature of things, however, it 
is impossible for us to say just what re- 
gulations will suit any particular locality. 


The best thing to do in such cases is for 
members to take the different forms of con- 
stitutions and by-laws printed as part of the 
book, “How Farmers Coéperate and Double 
Profits,”” by Editor Clarence Poe, and after 
reading the suggestions given, adopt such 
regulations as they wish. 





685—What the Farm Contributes Directly 
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highest grade and s 


"Thiet is to men who want a car of the 


to last a lifetime. A big roomy, power- 

ful and luxurious five-passenger car. And 
who want it at minimum price. 

You need not go back to four-cylinder 








tandards — built 


The Mitchell $1250 Six 


120-Inch Wheelbase—A Powerful Motor 
Nothing Like It in the Fine-Car Field Today 


equipped under famous experts to produce 
this one type economically. 

It is the result of eliminating waste. Of 
cutting labor cost in two. Of doubling pro- 
duction without building additions. 

It is also the result of unusual standards. 


cars to get a great car at $1250 today. You 
need not be stinted in room or power. You 
need sacrifice no beauty, no sturdiness, no 
comfort, no endurance. 

The Mitchell — to meet the ideas of the 
times — is building a wonderful Light Six. 
It has a 120-inch wheelbase, a 40-horsepower 
motor. It has all the over-strength, all the 
beauty, and nearly all the extra features of 
the $1525 Mitchell. It has shock-absorbing 
springs, reversible headlights, a power tire 
pump, a dashboard engine primer. 

Yet it undersells any other car of like 
size and power and class. 


The Secret Is This 


This matchless Light Six is our latest 
example of Mitchell factory efficiency. It is 
built in enormous quantities. It is built 
complete — chassis and body — in a model 
efficiency factory. In a plant built and 


Of maximum margins of safety. Of com- 
bining all the best attractions in a single 
car. It also shows — by its superb luxury 
and beauty — how much more we can give 
you by building our own bodies. 


Please Compare It 


Compare this new Mitchell with other 
$1250 cars. Compare the size and room and 
motor. Compare the finish and equipment. 
Note how many things you find which 
other cars omit. 

When you buy a fine car — a car to keep 
— this is the type you want. Here it is in 
superlative quality, at a price below any 
other car of like size and class and power. 

This is the greatest thing that Mitchell 
ever did. Go see it. If you don’t know our 
nearest dealer ask us for his name. 

Send for latest catalog to Mitchell Motors Co., 
Inc., Racine, Wis. 





F. O. B. 


Mitchell 


$1525 ‘ci 





251—Tuberculin Test of Cattle. 


$1250 incine 


120-Inch Wheelbase 
40 Horsepower Motor 
5 Styles of Bodies 




















—a roomy 7-passenger Six, with 
127-inch wheelbase and a alee 
developed 48-horsepower motor. 
Three-P R dster, $1490 
Club Roadster, $1560 Sedan, $2275 
Cabriolet, $1960 
Coupe, $2135 Club Sedan, $2185 
‘our-Passenger Surrey, $1625 
All prices f. 0. b. Racine, and sub- 








ject to change without notice. 






































H 
tecral Deparment Helps to Solve Your 


American farmers and dairymen 
are now confronted with the most 
difficult problem ever presented to 
them. y are striving to meet the 
nation’s urgent demand for increased 
production, in face of the fact that 
penned of og patriots have been with- 
drawn from rms to fight the nation’s 














Come to Your Rescue 


They cut overhead expense, do away with a large 
part of the Ton work and —- what is left of it easier— 
enable a boy to doa man’s work, or one man to perform 

¢ tasks of two or three men, 

ides this, they save feed, conserve manure value, 

provide the comfort an cleanlinese necessary for the 

safety and health of your live stock, increase the quan- 
tity and improve the quality dairy products. 

Easily installed in any size or style of barn, old or new. 
Cost little—always pay es in a short time. 
Our New 224-Page Illustrated Catalog 

Is shows, the mpleg Loud Obligation 
Loudes en on including 
~ Litter Carriers, 

none Barn quipment, 
e Toole, or pend os and Ventilators, 
























. tite for them t . Address Main Office, 
=~ The Louden Machinery Co, ramriiun, wa 


tablished 1867) 
Branches: St. Poul, Minn, Albany, N. Y., Chicago 

















| Washington, D, 
































IRRIGATED WITH A MILLION DOLLAR 
IRRIGATION SYFTEM 


47,000 Acres all under one of the Greatest Irrigation 
2 Systems in the World, From one to two-~bales of 
LONG STAPLE EGYPTIAN COTTON per acre is 
now being taken off some of this land. Eight Tons 
of Alfalfa per Acre is also being cut from these 
lands in one year—while Milo Maize and Bar-_. 
ley produce wonderful harvests, Only 7 hours 
from Los Angeles by rail. Let us send you @ 
Free Book of Facts, highly illustrated. Land 
Sold on easy payments, ~ 

Rn ey ie Farm Lands Association 

mes Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
. c: “Ht, Ht ity 

TEMS WUC OM - : as 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Enclosed find $.............. NR ..years subscription for 


SE Le =e Route... 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 
























Get up a club. Send in your renewal. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Additional Livestock Information 








How to Register an Animal 


N ANIMAL is not eligible to registration 

unless its sire and dam are registered or 
eligible to registration, and no animal can 
be registered until its sire and dam have 
been registered, 

When you desire to register an animal, 
write to the Secretary of the Registry Asso- 
ciation of the breed to which the animal be- 
longs and ask for the necessary blank form, 
reguiations and instructions for making out 
the application for registration, and then 
follow these instructions, 

Below is a list of the American Record 
Associations for horses, cattle and hogs, and 
their Secretaries: 


HORSES 

American Association of Importers ana 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses—J. y 
Connor, Jr., Secretary, Wabash, Ind, 

American Clydesdale Association—P. E. 
Fleming, Secretary, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Hackney Horse Society—Gurney 
Cc, Gue, Secretary, 460 Fulton Ave., Hemp- 
stead, L. L, N. Y. 

American Morgan Register Association—T. 
B. Boyce, Secretary, Middlebury, Vt. 

American Saddle-Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion—Roger R. Lillard, Secretary, 434 W. 
Main St., Louisville, Ky. 

American Shetland Pony Club—Miss Julia 
M, Wade, Secretary, Lafayette, Ind. 

American Shire Horse Association—W. G. 
Lynch, Secretary, Tonica, Ill, 

American Suffolk Horse Association.—R. P. 
Stericker, Sec retary, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

American Trotting Register Association— 
Frank E. Best, Registrar, 137 8S. Ashland 
Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


Arabian Horse Club of America—H. K. 
Bush-Brown, Secretary, 1729 G. St., N. W. 
Cc. 


Cleveland Bay Society of America—R. P., 
Stericker, Secretary, 72 W. Adams S8t., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

French Coach Horse BR 
McLaughlin, Secretary, 1519 
Columbus, Ohio, 

French Coach Horse Society of America— 
Duncan E, Willett, Secretary, Maple Ave. 
and Harrison St., Oak Park, Ill. 

German, Hanoverian and Oldenburg Coach 
Horse Association of America—J. Crouch, 
Secretary, Lafayette, Ind, 

National French Draft Horse Association 
of America—C. E, Stubbs, Secretary, Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

Percheron 
Dinsmore, Secretary, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Jockey Club—The American Stud 
Book (thoroughbreds)—W,. H. Rowe, Secre- 
tary, 18 East 41st St., New York, N. Y¥ 

The Welsh Pony and Cob Society of Amer- 
icam—Miss Julia M. Wade, Secretary, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


JACKS AND JENNETS 
American Breeders’ Association of Jacks 
and Jennets—J. W. Jones, Secretary, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 
Standard Jack and Jennet Registry of 
America, Inc.—Wm,. E. Morton, Secretary, 
Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


istry Co.—R. P. 
Wesley Ave., 


America—W ayne 
Stock Yards, 


Society of 
Union 


CATTLE 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation—Charles Gray, Secretary, 817 Ex- 
change Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Ik, 


American Devon Cattle Club—L. P. Sisson, 
Secretary, Charlottesville, Va. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Association 
—R. W. Brown, Secretary, Carroilton, Mo, 

American Guernsey Cattle Club—William 
H, Caldwell, Secretary, Peterboro, 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Asce- 
ciation—R. J. Kinzer, Secretary, 1009 Balti- 
more Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

American Jersey Cattle Club—R. 
Secretary, 324 West 23rd St., New 
me 

American Kerry and Dexter Cattle Club— 
Cc, S. Plumb, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

American Milking Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation—E. A. filson, Secretary, 812 
Northern Pacific R, R. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 


M. Gow, 
York, 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
—Frank W. Harding, Secretary, 13 Dexter 
Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I)l. 

American Sussex Association — Overton 
Lea, Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association—C, M. 
Winslow, Secretary, Brandon, Vt. 


Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association 
—Ira Inman, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. 
Dutch Belted Cattle Association of Amer- 
ica—E. J. Kirby, Secretary, Covert, Mich, 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
—Frederick L. Houghton, Secretary, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

Polled Durham Breeders’ Association— 
J. H, Martz, Secretary, Greenville, Ohio, 
Red Polled Cattle Club of America, Inc.— 
H. A, Martin, Secretary, Gotham, Wis, 
American Polled Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 


clation—B, Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
SWINE 


American Berkshire Association—Frank 
S. Springer, Secretary, 510 E. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Il. . 
American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ 
Association — Robert J. Evans, Secretary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

National Duroc-Jersey Record Association 
—J, R. Pfander, Secretary, Peoria, Ill. 
American Hampshire Swine Record Asso- 
ciation—E, C. Stone, Secretary, Peoria, Ill. 
The American Large Black Pig Society— 
W. T. Benton, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. 
American Tamworth Swine Record Asso- 
— N. Ball, Secretary, Hamburg, 

ich 


« 


American Yorkshire Club—Harry G. Krum, 





Secretary, White Bear Lake, Minn. 


American Poland-China Record Associa- 
tion—W. M. McFadden, Secretary, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

National Poland-China Record Co,—A. M. 
Brown, Secretary, Moorman Block, Win- 
chester, Ind. 

Standard Poland-China Record Associa- 
tion—Frank L. Garrett, Secretary, Mary- 
ville, Mo, 

Cheshire Swine Breeders’ Association—Ed. 
S. Hill, Secretary, Freeville, N. Y. 

Chester White Swine Record Association— 
F, F, Moore, Secretary, Rochester, Ind. 

0. I. C. Swine Breeders’ Association—O. 
C, Vernon, Secretary, Goshen, Ind. 

National Chester White Record Associa- 
tion—L. B. Walters, Secretary, West Chester, 
Penn. 

National Spotted Poland-China Record As- 
sociation—F. L, Oberchain, Secretary, Bain- 
bridge, Ind, 

American Essex Association—F. M. Strout 
Secretary, McLean, Ill 

American Mulefoot Record Association— 
John H. Dunlap, Secretary, Williamsport, 
Ohio, e 

National Mule-Foot Hog Record Associa- 
tion—G,. C. Kreglow, Secretary, DeGraff, Ohio. 


Which Animals Produce Food 
Most Cheaply? 


in his work, “Feeding of Ani- 
gives the following table: 


Human Food Produced From 100 Pounds of 
Digestible Matter Consumed 





ORDAN 
mals,”’ 


Edible Edible 

Animals Solids, Animal Solids, 
Pounds Pounds 

Cow (milk)...... 18.0 Poultry (eggs)... 5.1 
(Pig (dressed)....15.6 Poultry (dressed) 4.2 
Cow (cheese) .... 9.4 Lamb (dressed).. 3.2 
Calf (dressed)... 8.1 Steer (dressed) .. 2.8 
Cow (butter).... 6.4 Sheep (dressed)... 2.6 
In commenting on this table recently, Dr 
BE. Davenport of the Illinois Experiment Sta- 


tion said: “This means that the pig can 
produce over fifteen pounds of human food 
from an amount of feed that will produce 
less than three pounds of either beef or 
mutton, while the cow is still more efficient. 
Of course, the pig eats a larger proportion 


Where Cattle Ticks Are Now 























The dark spots shown on the map repre- 
sent the sections of the South still infested 


by cattle ticks. If any are left in your state, 
help drive them out! 





of the more expensive kinds of feed than 
does the steer or the sheep, except under 
forced feeding, in which case the two are 
exactly the same. Of course, too, the cow 
requires more labor than the pig. But, 
whatever we do, let us know exactly what 
we are about and not turn everything to 
livestock to fill up a blank spot in statis- 
tics. It is infinitely more important that we 
do the right thing and let the statistics take 
care of themselves, at least till the war is 
over.”’ 





Dairy Barn Facts and Suggestions 


1 FOR two rows of stalls the barn 
* should be either 34 or 36 feet wide. [f 
it is desired that the stalls shall be ar- 
ranged for the cows to face the center 
alley, with a six-foot feed alley between 
the mangers, the barn should be 34 feet 
wide. If an eight-foot feed alley is de- 
sired, the barn should be 36 feet wide. If 
the stalls are arranged for the cows to 
face the outside walls, with an eight-foot 
driveway in the center, the barn should 
be 34 feet wide. For one row of siails 
the barn should be 17 feet wide. 

2. Provide not less than 500 cubic feet 
of air space per cow. 

3. The barn should be well ventilated. 

4. The minimum amount of glass 
should be 4 square feet per cow. Plenty of 
light will help keep the barn sanitary. 

5. The floor should be hard so that it 
can be easily kept clean. 

6. Concrete floors should have the top 
surface dressed off with a wooden float. 
A steel float should never be used for 
this purpose. 

7. The manger should be 18 inches wide 
at the bottom, 24 inches wide at the top 
and at least 6 inches deep. 

Never put stationary 
the manger. 

9. The manger should not be placed 
closely against the wall. For convenience 
in feeding, leave a four-foot passage at 
each end of the stable -nd in front of the 
mangers. 

10. The stalls should be 3 feet 6 inches 
wide and deep enough to accommodate the 
cows. This requires 4 feet 6 inches for 
small cows, 4 feet, 8 inches for medium- 
sized cows and 5 feet, for large Hol- 
steins. 

11. Make the gutters 16 inches wide 
and 6 inches deep. 

12. Provide the gutters with pipes for 


divisions in 




















Saturday, February 16, 1918] 


out the wats from the barn 


draining 
after scrubbing the floor. 
13. Use some type « winging stan- 
chion. 
Make the eeiling « barn s¢ 
that it can be kept fre irom dust and 
cobw 3 


15 The ceiling in the cow stable ia a 
two-story barn should be dust proof. 
16. Whitewash the of the 

every year. 

17. Paint the outside 
often as is necessary. Paint 
wood and improves. the 
Hoard’s Dairyman., 


Weight of Dairy Products 


nside 
of the barn as 
preserves the 
appearance.— 





ee Se 
eS g= «3 
Article. os o.. a 
bere = me oe 
Pure water --.------ 1.000 8.342 2.085 
Gkit. mT ccancesces 1.036 8.642 2.160 
Whole milk -...-.... 1.032 8,609 2.152 
20 per cent cream_.. 1.022 8.525 2.131 
24 per cent cream_.. 1.009 8.417 2.104 
30 per cent cream.-- 1.001 8.350 2.087 
Pure butter-fat...... 0.910 7.591 1.898 





Weights and Measures of Feeding 
Stuffs 





FEEDING STUFF ~ | One | One 
| Quart | Pound 
| Weighs| Meas- 

| ures 

Protein feeds | Lbs. | Qts. 
| | 

Cottonseed meal .....eeeeee8 | 1.5] 0.7 
N. P. Linseed meal _........ | 0.9) 1.1 
Oo. P. Linseed meal ........ | 1,1} 0.9 
Gluten meal ...cccccscccces | 1,7] 0.6 
Giutem £008 ..ccecovescesses | 1,3] 0.8 
Germ of] MEA]. ceeccccccsces ] 1.4 0.7 
Distillers’ dried grains..... | 0.5-0.7| 2,0-1.4 
SS ee err rrr rrr 0.6) ey 
Brewers dried grains....... 0.6 y 
Wheat middlings (flour)... 1.2] 0.8 
Wheat middling (standard). 0.8 1.3 
Wheat mixed feed.......... 0.6 1.7 
Wheat DAM ..eccccccecccess 0.5! 2.0 
Oat middlings ...... ° ‘ 1.5 0.7 
FRy@ fECG wcceccvcess @ | 1.3] 0.8 
| | 
Starchy feeds | | 
| | 
Whole GAtS .cccecees , 1.0] 1.0 
Ground Oats ...ccereecceees | 0.7| 1.4 
Whole wheat ....ccccecsees | 1.9| 0.5 
Ground wheat .......eeeeees | 1.7] 0.6 
Whole barley ..cccccsee. secs 1,5] 0.7 
p ON ae err re ee ee 1,1] 0.9 
WROIG THO cecccveccececeser 1.7] 0.6 
Pe SORE . gk aha 0b 6-6 6e de 0 08 1.6 0.7 
WROl COPD occcicoverecuvcel 1.75] 0.6 
COCR. .MMOE) .cccccccccocsseesl 1.5] 0.7 
Corn-and-cob meal .....++++ | 1.4| 0.7 
Corn OTAN ...ccccrcveesseees | 0.5] 2.0 
BEEOMImG MOEA) .ccccccscvccess 1.1] 0.9 
eee oe ee | 0.8} 1.3 

! 

' | 

Miscellaneous | | 
| | 

Cotton seed ..wsceseseeevess 0.8} 1.3 
Cottonseed hulls .....+..e065 | 0.3) 3.3 
COWPEAS .ecccccccssvesscese | 1.7] 0.6 
Boy DEANS cicececescses. cove 1.8] 0.6 
Alfalfa Meal ..,eseeedeerece| 0.6| 1.7 
Molasnes feed .cicscccceses 0.8) 1.3 
Molasses, Came ...ceeecseeeees | 3.0] 0.3 
Beet, pulp, dried.......++.+.. | 0.6| AR, 
Sunflower seed .....++++5. , 1.5 0.7 
Cocoanut Cake .csscesccccces 1.3] 0.8 
Cocoanut meal ...cccecesees | 1.5] 0. 
Rice OFAN cccccscccccecss 0.8 1.3 
Rice poliah ....ccccsssccecnes 1,2] 0.8 
p tl | Re eee 1.6! 0.6 





—From Henry and Morrison’s ‘‘Feeds and 


Feeding.’ 





Table for Estimating Weight of 
Fat Cattle 


Girth in Medium Fat 


Ft. and Inches Fatr Shape Good Shape 
Ft. In. Pounds Pounds 
5 6 850 900 
6 7 876 925 
5 8 904 950 
5 9 925 975 
6 10 950 1,000 
5 11 975 1,025 
6 ) 1,000 1,050 
6 1 1,050 1,100 
6 2 1,000 1,150 
6 3 1,150 1,200 
6 4 1,200 1,250 
6 5 1,250 1,300 
6 6 1,300 1,350 
6 7 1,350 1,400 
6 8 1,400 1,450 
6 9 1,450 1,600 
6 10 1,500 1,650 
6 11 1,550 1,600 
7 0 1,600 1,650 
7 1 1,650 1,700 
7 2 1,700 1,750 
7 3 1,750 , 800 
—Ontario Department of Agriculture. 





Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Horses 


HE amount of cottonseed meal fed should 
be much larger if any grass hay, or corn 


fodder is used, than when the hay is a 
legum In fact, with clover, cowpea, or 
soy bean hay no cottonseed meal is re- 


quire d to balance the ration. 

First, we will suggest proportions when 
non-leguminuos hays are used. That is, 
when grass hays, corn fodder, etc., 
tute the roughagé, 


consti- 


1. 1 part of cottonseed meal by weight to 
5 parts of corn, 

2. 1 part of cottonseed meal; 4 parts corn; 
4 paris cats. 

3. 1 part cottonseed meal; 10 parts oats. 


In case legume hays are used, we would 
not advise the use of any cottonseed meal 
when oats constitute as much as one-half 
the grain ration. When corn is the only 
other concentrate used we would suggest 
one part of cottonseed meal to 10 parts of 
corn, with any of the legume hays, All 


barn | 








wners of the Oakland 
Sensible Six report 
extremely high gasoline 
and tire mileages from 
their cars. 





Touring Car. . $ 990 
Roadster . 990 
RoadsterCoupe. 1150 
Sedan 1190 


Sedan(UnitBody) 1490 
Coupe(Unit Body) 1490 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. 
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ERTAINLY the farm- 
er’s need for a substan- 
tial motor car has never 
been so great as it is now. 


The larger part he plays 
in national affairs, the in- 
creased demands upon his 
time and knowledge, alike 
require for him a better 
means of transportation. 


Progressive farmers in all 
parts of the country are 
awake to this need and in 
thousands of instances are 
wisely meeting it with an 
Oakland Sensible Six. 


In choosing such a car they 
insure themselves the high- 
est type of service at the 
minimum of upkeep cost, 
and their purchase becomes 
a real investment in effi- 
ciency. 

The high-speed overhead - 
valve engine of the Oakland 
Sensible Six is immensely 


powerful and economieal; 
it delivers 44 horsepower at 
2600 r.p.m., or one horse- 
power to every 48 pounds 
of car weight. 


The finely-made chassis is 
extraordinarily strong and 
serviceable, and the sightly 
body is swung on long 
springs over a generous 
wheelbase, insuring full 
comfort. 


The car as a whole is hand- 
some in proportion and 
finish; itis unusually roomy 
and accessible, and is up- 
holstered with genuine 
leather throughout. 


As a perfected example of 
scientific light-weight con- 
struction, high power and 
fixed economy, its value is 
not equaled in the present 
car market. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 
PONTIAC, MICH. 








these 


proportions are by weight. 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 














An Investment in Efficiency 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























The shortest stave determines how much water the tub will 
hold. Increase the length of the short staves and you increase the 
water-holding capacity. 

The shortest element of Plant Food in a soil determines the 
crop yield. 

Bear this in mind. Southern soils are short in Phosphoric 
Acid, Nitrogen and Potash. There is no use increasing one or 
two of these if one or two are left short. The short stave is going 
to decide the increase. 

Consider carefully. It is not the first cost of your fertilizer but 
the profits from the use of your fertilizers that is vital. Profits 
come from maximum crops and maximum crops can ONLY come 
from lengthening all the staves. 

Feed the plants a complete ration—a complete fertilizer of 
available plant food that can be used to produce a big crop this 


year. 































Frederick W. Brown, of the U. $. Department of Agriculture, 
in the Year Book of 1916: ‘*An analysis of the fertilizer in- 
tions carried on by the experiment stations of this country 
abroad brings out the significant fact that, generally speaking, 
use of complete fertilizer—that is one containing all three 
elements—gives larger returns than the use of one or two of the 
fertilizer ingredients."’ 
Pat your Fertilizer Problems up to the Agricul- 


tural Experts of the Farm Service Bureau— This 
Office Does Not Have Fertilizer for Sale. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


“OVER THE TOP” 


is where the water will go if your terraces are not 

constructed properly. Ask any State, District or 

County Agricultural School, or any United States 

County Farm Demonstration Agent or any other 
Authority on the subject and they’ will tell you that 
what you need is a 


Bostrom $18 Farm Level 


Also fills the bill for Ditching, Tilé-Draining, Irrigating, Grad- 
ing, Road Building, Foundation Work, Etc. 


The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty 
years, the latest improved having a Telescope with Magnify- 
which enable you to see the cross on the target 2 

quarter of a mile away. Man size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
Target, Plumb-Bob and full instructions included. Weight 15 
pounds. It is used and endorsedinevery State and practically 
every County in the Unionand you will endorseit too, after 
using it—if not, your money back, including express both ways. 
Nowis the time todo the work, before the heavy rainsset in, 


Order today or write for description of Level and Telescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 































Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 


GET A'COPY OF OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 








z More Fertilizer Facts | 





Cottonseed Meal Prices 


OLLOWING are f. o. b. prices of cot- 

tonseed meal as fixed by the Federal 
Food Administration in conference with 
cottonseed crushers in Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee: 


Grade of Cottonseed Prices per ton 


Meal bagged 
43 per cent protein______ lta ee $53.50 
ey) Se OU BR aieeectememmeceuiens 51.50 
i. gt nee 48.50 
ee COE Be ieimmcinccatectcanen 46.50 


The cottonseed crushers of South Caro- 
lina have agreed on a price of $48.50, 
Georgia and Alabama $47.50, and North 
Carolina $49.50—all for 36 per cent pro- 
tein meal—a higher price being allowed 
crushers in these states because they 
have paid more for seed. In less than car- 
lots $2.50 extra is allowed. 


In this connection the North Carolina 
Food Administration has just sent us the 
following announcement: 

“The $49.50 price on 7 per cent cotton- 
seed meal applies to shipments of lots of 
ten tons or more, except where shipment 
is by railway when 12 tons is the mini- 
mum shipment taking this price. For 
smaller purchases the price is $52. The 
price of cotton seed has been stabilized 
and approved at $73 per ton. This price 
is based upon prices that have been fixed. 
upon the products of the cotton seed 
($1.31% per gallon for oil and $49.50 to 
$52 per ton for meal), together with the 
differential of $13 per ton allowed the 
crushers for cost of handling, expenses 
and profit.’’ 





Ground Limestone Usually Cheap- 


est Form of Lime 


HE calcium compounds, _ generally 
classed as “‘lime,”’ are applied to the 
soil chiefly for the mechanical and chem- 


Cover Crops: Loss in Humus When 
Not Plowed Under 


ACCORDING to the Ohio Experiment 

Station, vegetable matter, such as 
grass, straw, stalks and leaves, loses in 
six months fully 50 per cent of its car- 
bon or humus-making material, In othe 
words, these materials plowed under in 
the fall are twice as valuable for humus 
as when left on the land and plowed un- 
der in the spring. Here is an excellent 
reason why every day in late fall or win- 
ter, when the ground is dry enough, 
should be utilized in plowing under the 
dead vegetation on our fields. 





Georgia Fertilizer Principles 


HE fertilizer requirements of crops in 

Georgia vary greatly with the soil type. 
The only thing we can say in a general way 
is that cotton seems to respond best to the 
fertilizers and. giving the greatest profit 
from their use. Corn and oats make reia- 
tively low returns. The returns from potash 
on these two crops is very small and only 
when used in combination with other fer- 
tilizers is it worth while for these crops.— 
John R. Fain, Division of Agronomy, State 
College of Agriculture. 





Cotton Seed and Cottonseed Meal: 
Relative Values 


Comparative Fertilizer Vaiues. 
1 IN one ton of cotton seed there are 





about: 
62 Ibs. of nitrogen at 35 cts._._____-.$21.70 
26 lbs. phosphoric acid at 6.5 cts..... 1.69 
24 Ibs. potash at 10 ctg..-........... 2.40 
ol .---.$25.79 


2. In one ton of cottonseed ~meal—5.76 
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HE heavy line on the map running from about the region of Norfolk, Va., south- 
westward to south Central Alabama divides, roughly, the South into its potash- 
needing and non-potash-needing areas. East and south of the line indicated, potash 
will probably pay, even at present prices, on cotton and tobacco, and at pre-war 
prices for potash, it will pay well on most crops planted in this section. In the rest 
of the South, potash is not greatly needed, and we do not advise its use at present 
prices. 








ical changes they bring about, such as 
making heavy land more friable, remov- 
ing sourness, making plant foods already 
in the soil more largely available and es- 
tablishing more favorable conditions for 
the life of the bacteria, so essential to soil 
fertility. For these purposes the only 
three forms of lime used are calcium 
oxide burned lime—quick lime), calcium 
hydroxide (water-slaked lime) and cal- 
cium carbonate (air-slaked lime—ground 
limestone). Calcium sulphate, gypsum, or 
land plaster is not sufficiently active 
ehemically to accomplish the ends gen- 
erally sought in the application of 
“lime” and is not to be considered or pur- 
chased for the purposes for which “lime’”’ 
is generally used. 

On soils very rich in organic matter, 
peaty soils, burned lime may be pur- 
chased, water-slaked and applied if it 
can be put on the land as cheap per 
pound of calcium obtained, but on South- 
ern soils and in fact on most soils the 
ground limestone is to be preferred, if it 
can be put on the land for the same price 
per pound of calcium. In some localities, 
the burned lime will furnish calcium 
cheapest; but since the superiority of the 
ground limestone is becoming gene 
recognized, numerous plants are being 
established for the grinding of the lime- 
stone and the transportation companies 
are making such freight rates that in most 
sections a pound of calcium can be ap- 
plied in ground limestone cheaper than in 
the burned lime. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigff- 
borhood. 


per cent nitrogen or 7 per cent ammonia 
or 36 per cent protein—there are about: 


115 lbs. nitrogen at 86 cts......._____ $40.25 
50 lbs. phosphoric acid at 6.5 cts... 3.25 
36 lbs. potash at 10 cts...-.-....___. 3.60 


Total .... 


Comparative Feed Values. 


3. In one ton of cotton seed there are 
about: 


226 Ibs. digestible protein at 6 cts._..$15.94 








692 Ibs. digestible carbohydrates at 
2 2/3 cts. ane - 15.79 
330 Ibs. digestible fat at 6 cts.._._._-- 19.86 
pe a $51.53 


4. In one ton of 36 per cent protein 
cottonseed meal there are about: 
600 Ibs. digestible protein at 6 cts._.$36.00 
560 Ibs. digestible carpohydrates at 





BE ensbacteusedencet 4.93 
140 Ibs. digestible fat at 6 cts,...__. 8.40 
TO, cde rgienerem $59.33 








Rate at Which Silage Should Be 
Fed 
T HE following table gives the number of 


pounds of silage which should be fed 
daily from silos of different diameters: 


SEGRE ; Bec ccrdcantiitccscensweignnseese 600 
| RSE Et a eee 800 
oe ne? ee eee 1050 
i a ee ae 1359 
1B-$OG6 Gio ceccgcnnagcthenenunmenenee 1700 





Fertilizers: Rate of Applications on Small Areas 





use. In figuring how much to use on smal 
service: 
Pounds per Acre. 


Ounces per Sq. Yard. 


HE flower or vegetable gardener, and, in fact, any one growing a small area of 
crops, is often perplexed to determine how much of some commercial fertilizer to 


1 areas, the following table will prove of 


Ounces per 10 Sq. Feet. 














ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. 











Three and one-third 


100 One-third One-third 

200 Two-thirds Three-fourths 

300 One One and one-tenth 
400 One and one-third One and one-half 
500 One and two-thirds One and four-fifths 
600 Two Two and one-fifth 
700 Two and one-third Two and one-half 
3800 Two and two-thirds Two and nine-tenths 
900 Three Three and one-third 


Three and two-thirds 
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TTHS Silo 
speaks Jor itself 


N INDIANA SILO Is 2 safe, sure invest- 

ment, notan experiment. It is etrongand 

serviceable. It is easy to erect, easy to fill, 
easy to feed from, easy to pay for. It is good. 
Sixty thousand aro row in use, 


[Netto 


Go to any Indiana Silo owner and look at his 
ello. Get inside of it. Note the joints; no iron 
to rust. Examine the wood; see how free it is 
from defects; how close-fitting it is. Then ex- 
amine the silage against the wall. You will find 
itis as free from mold asin the center. When 
silage is made in the wood it is good silage. You 
and your hired man or neighborscan put up an 
Indiana Silo. No skilled labor required. 

Write today for catalog and com- 

plete details of our Early Buyers’ 

proposition. Address nearest office. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
670 Tniom Bldg, « + « + « « Anderson, Indians 
670 Billo Bldg. « +» + « + « + + Kansas City, Mo 
670 Indiana Bidg.,. « « + « « Des Moines, iowa 
670 Lave Stock Exchange Bidg.,. Fort Worth, Texas 








Vaseline 


Red. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


Carbcolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


An antiseptic 
dressing; for 
imsect bites, 
poisom i 
and corns. 
AVOLD SUBSTITUTES 
WMustrated booklet fall of valuable 


information free on requést&, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 


(CONSCLIDATED) 


30 State Street ~- New York City 


FIRST COST 


















That’s what itmeansto pump 
water with the world’s 
4 Strongest windmill, the 
long-lived,double geared, 
powerful 












“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing 


STOVER MFG. CO. 
234 Samson Ave., Freeport, I. 
Also Stover and Ideal Feedmills- Alfel- 
: fa Comminuters and Grinders—Pump 
Jacks~—uxnsilage Cutters—Gasoline Engines and 
Hardware Specialties. Send for Catalogues. 











A PERMANENT SILO 


Bvery Economy silo is equipped with the 
6torm Prout anchoring system that makes 
it absolutely permanent. Ensilage is al- 
ways fresh aud swect—it can’t_spoil in an 
Economy sSiic. Perfect fitting doors make 
ir-tight. Hoops form 
of long leaf Yellow 
am Fir. You_can’t buy a 
Also all sizes Water Tanks. 
ur m is quality_through and 
through. Faciories at Frederick, Md, 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for catalog. 
ECONOMY SiLO & MFG. CO., Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 





















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


ident:fication for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tag& 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

‘F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hur St. Chicage 


+ 





|Ground Rock Phosphate or 
| “Floats”: Sometimes Pays, but 
Acid Phosphate Pays Better 


| 66@*ROUND or raw rock phosphate some- 
| times pays, but nine times in ten acid 
phosphate will pay much better.” 


This seems to be the unanimous and al- 
most inevitable conclusion from tests car- 
ried on by experiment stations all over the 
country, Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins and the lII- 
linois Station, howeyer, vigorously dissent- 
ing at least for Illinois soil conditions. Form- 
erly, Prof. Massey, for example, used to say, 
“Rock phosphate is a poor thing for poor 
farmers, but a good thing for good farmers” 

that is, good for men who keep their 
soils filled with humus and manure, the ex- 
pectation being that under such conditions 
the fertility in the rock phosphate would 





gradually become available. But the latest 
| reports from experiment stations all over 
the United States have caused Prof. Massey, 


like other authorities, to hesitate about ad- 
vising the use of rock phosphate even under 
these conditions, for even when ground rock 
phosphate pays, acid phosphate seems to be 
still more profitable. Thus Prof. Massey in 
our issue of December 8 summarized the re- 
sults of thirteen years’ tests in Ohio: 

They have used a total of 5,000 pounds 
an acre of the ground phosphate rock 
and there has been a total increase in 
crops due to its use of $80 per acre or 

| more than three times its cost. But on 
| the other hand 860 pounds of 14 per cent 


acid phosphate spread on the land in 
| thirteen years has made an increase of 
ten times. Therefore, while they found 
| the use of the ground rock phosphate 


profitable, the use of the acid phosphate 

was far more profitable. 

And even on the basis of war-time prices 
for crops and increased prices for acid phos- 
phate (to $17.50 per ton) the Ohio Station 
finds relative profits per acre from the two 
sources of phosphate as follows: 





Acid phosphate alone.......-..++. $10.7: 
Floats a@lom@.. sees eeecsecceeeence 6.62 
Acid phosphate and potash........ 10.45 
| Floats and potash........seseseee 2.85 
| Acid phosphate, potash and lime.. 20.64 
Floats, potash and lime.........-. - 13.42 
In order to enable each reader to judge 
the evidence for himself, we give below a 
summary of the American experiment sta- 


tion tests reported in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture “Experiment Sta- 
tion tecord,”” January, 1916, to October, 
1917: these being all we have in our office. 

Texas Station.—‘‘In eleven experiments the 
phosphoric acid of rock phosphate showed 
about 22 per cent of the effect of the phos- 
phorie acid of acid phosphate.”’ 

Illinois Station.—‘‘Phosphorus in rock 
phosphate can be assimilated by farm crops 
in sand cultures under greenhouse condi- 
tions, even in the absence of decaying re- 
sidues. The crop yields tended to increase 
|as the applications of rock phosphate in- 
creased up to where the size of the pots 
seemed to be a limiting factor, apatite be- 
ing the only exception. The plants obtain- 
ed their calcium, as well as their phos- 
phorus, from brown rock phosphates. No 
better results were secured when calcium 
carbonate was applied than when rock phos- 
phate alone was used.” 

Indiana Station.—Reports 82 comparative 
tests of acid phosphate and raw rock phos- 
phate, tests covering an average of 3.47 
years, using an average of 190% pounds of 
acid phosphate and 532 pounds of rock phos- 
phate :— 





INCREASES IN YIELD AND PROFITS AS 
COMPARED WITH NO FERTILIZER 


“Rock” Means Tests With Rock Phosphate: 




















“Acid” Means Tests With Acid Phos- 
phate 
| = 
ez | Se] s. | & 
so oe ao ~ 
el 2s Ss ey 
3 e= as me 
Es | >S | aol as 
Corn, Rock .ecesses| 4.65 bus.| $2.52] $1.86] $ .66 
Corn, Acid ..ee-+--| 5.49 bus. 2.95 1.52 1.43 
Wheat, Rock ......| 1.91 bus. 2.12 1.86 26 
Wheat, Acid ......| 4.31 bus. 4.63 1,52 3.1 
Legume hay, Rock..| 95.00 Ibs. 47 1.86} 1.39 
Legume hay, Acid. .|320.00 Ibs, 1.60 1,52 -08 
Potatoes, Rock ....| 11.60 bus. 5.80 3.50 2.30 
Potatoes, Acid ....| 29.40 bus.| 14.70 4.00} 10.70 
*Loss. 


Loss.—‘‘The profit per dollar invested was 
over seven times as great from acid phos- 
phate as fromt rock phosphate.” 

Iowa Station.—‘‘All the materials used in- 
creased the ammonifying power of the soil, 
but the differences between the effects of 
the various substances were not pronounced. 
The rock phosphate had less effect, how- 
ever, than the other materials.”’ 

North Dakota Station.—‘‘No form of phos- 
phorus yielded markedly superior returns in 
this trial. Comparatively, acid phosphate 
made a slightly better showing than steam- 
ed bone meal or rock phosphate.” 

Michigan Station.—‘‘Acid phosphate alone 
' has given slightly better results than nitrate 

of soda and acid phosphate, also than raw 

phosphate rock.” 

| Indiana Station.—‘It was found that acid 
| phosphate returned a crop increase over six 
times as profitable per acre and over seven 
times as profitable per dollar invested as 
that returned by raw phosphate.” 

Indiana Station.—‘‘Rock phosphate with- 
out manure has yielded profitable returns at 
Scottsburg and Wanatah. With manure it 
has been profitable at North Vernon and 
Worthington, while at Scottsburg and South 

3end it has been used at a loss. Acid phos- 
phate with or without manure has shown 
large profits in all cases, and per dollar in- 
vested has been the most profitable fertili- 
zer treatment either alone, with lime, or with 
both lime and manure.”’ 








“Have you amused your baby brother, 
Willie, and kept him quiet while I was 
gone?” 


“Yes, ma, and he hasn't opened his mouth 
since you went away.” 

“What did you do to amuse him, Willie?” 

“I gave him the mucilage bottle to suck.”’ 
} —Unidentified. 
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way possible. 


March Ist only. 








Three Important Reasons 
For Buying a 


NEW 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


[aes are three very strong reasons for the immediate pur- 
chase of an up-to-date De Laval Cream Separator. 


In the first place, a new De Laval machine will now save its 
cost in a few months—in more and better cream and butter and 
in time saving—at the present very high butter prices and 
great need of every minute of time. 


In the second place, the patriotic duty rests upon every pro- 
ducer of butter-fat to save every ounce of it, and nothing is of 
greater food value to a nation at war. 
are encouraging the sale of the best cream separators in every 


In the third place, railway delays are such that you can’t 
depend upon quick delivery, and if you don’t order your De Laval 
now there is no telling when you can get it. 
supply of labor and material is uncertain and all last year 
De Laval deliveries were nearly two months behind. 


Again, De Laval prices have advanced very little thus far 
but must go higher if present industrial conditions continue, 
let alone become more difficult. 


There was never a time when the immediate purchase of a 
latest improved De Laval Cream Separator was more important 





IE LAVAL 


At Once 


All European countries 
Moreover, the 


Present prices hold good until 


to everyone separating cream, or when it 
could less wisely be delayed. 


See the nearest De Laval agentatonce. Arrange 
to try a new De Laval machine for your own sat- 
isfaction. See for yourself just what it will do 
for you. If you don’t know the nearest agent 
simply address the nearest General Office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madisom St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 
WORLD OVER 




















Distributor 

is the original 

Knocker and 

puts out the gu- 

ano either dry or 

damp. !|'ecommen- 

ded for THREE dis- 

tinct uses: 

1. For distributing fer- 
tilizers before and 
while planting cotton 
seed or grain. 

2. For cultivating grow- 
ing plants and feriilizing 
them at the same time. 

3. For drilling oats. 
sorghum seed 
etc. 


It ia a combina- 
tion fertilizer 
distributor, plant 
feeder and culti- 
vator and a grain 
drill. We call it 
the Boy Distribu- 
tor because it is 


built light and a boy can easily handle it, aud you will find the ma- 
chine strong and durable. it is simple, light, esily operated, 


IMPROVED ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL PLOW 


Using only the ordinary stee! points, scooters, 
shovels and scrapes, you quickly make this a 
turn-plow, middle-buster or cultivator. 
practical and almost never wearsout. Easily 
adjusted to suit your individual needs. Seven 
adjustments at the clevice and three at the 
foot for regulating the height of handles. 
Handle attachment is fastened at end of 
beam inatead.o! at the beel of 4a 
giting leverage for foot control by 4 





THE ORIGINAL “BOY” 


FACTORY TO YOU $ 4 15 
The best money can buy. “3 
eee 


Having been offered at a 
sacrifice, Farmers’ 
Union Implement Factory 
at Union City, Ga., we pro- 
pose to continue its opera- 
tion and give our farmer 
friends the benefit of the bi¢ 
savings in price thus made pox 
sible. The Im- 
plements are 
of proven 
worth. Capac- 
ity, 85 Ibe.; 
weight 37 lbs. Price, f. 0. b. Barnesville, 
Ga. or Union City, Ga. $4.75. 
Guaranteed to Please or 


Money Refunded. 


~ 


ZA 
space blocks 
in the center of 
beam make eavh 
bar act as a brace for 
the other. Foot is cut 
on @ square and securely 
welded by hand. 
implements of proven worth 
are going to be scarce. 
Place your order now and 
get prompt shipment at 
factory prices. 


One-Horse. weight 34-lbs, 3.75 
Twe-Horse, weight 51-Ibs. . 4.75 
f. 0. b. Barnesville or Union Citr, Ga, 


It is 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY 


Department C 





BARNESVILLE, GA. 





When writing to advertisers say: 


“J am writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries. 











“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not. 
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COPYRIGHT NOTICE 


HE contents of this issue, having been compiled at 

much trouble and expense by The Progressive 

Farmer, have accordingly been copyrighted. Edi- 
tors are at liberty to reprint reasonable extracts, how- 
ever, provided the credit line “Copyrighted by The 
Progressive Farmer” is used. 











SeEQUENTLY during the coming twelve months 
we expect to say, “For fuller information on 
this subject, see our 1918 Reference Special.” If 
every reader will preserve this issue, it will help 
both us and him. 





THs year—for the first time since 1909, we be- 
lieve—the Farmers’ National Congress meets in 
the South—at Jacksonville, Fla.. December 3-4-5. 
Farmers who can make a trip to Florida at that 
time will do well to make a note of the dates. 





S A one-eared corn or a prolific corn best for 

thin soils?” This question has been often asked 
and with some disagreement in answers. The 
North Carolina Station at its poorest test farm 
finds the most prolific variety at the top of the list 
with a yield of 22 bushels, and Coker’s William- 
son, a one-ear variety, at the bottom with 12 
bushels. 





Eien is campaign year and we again call atten- 
tion to our suggested score card for candidates, 
as follows: 


SOE «TRMRITIUT cw ccccccccccescccetesece 33% per cent 
EE, CUMEMUTM cacccccccccccescccecoeeene 33% per cent 
Sound and progressive policies, maximum..... 33% per cent 

OURL cc cece swore ccccccccseeevcvesese 100 per cent 


In other words, it is important to know how a 
candidate stands—that his political ideas are all 
right. But it is just as important to know that he 
has character so that he may be trusted and abil- 
ity so that he may make his ideas prevail. 





NCREASE in prices of staple farm products 
since 1914 have been as follows (January 1 fig- 
ures in cents being used in each case): 








Increase 

1914 1915 TP 1917 1918 1914-1918 
Cotton, Ib. ..] 11.7 6.6 1.4] 17.1 |] 28.9 | 147 % 
Corn, bu..... 69.6 66.2 2. 1 | 90.0 | 134.8 93 % 
Wheat, bu...| 81.0 | 107.8 | 102.8 | 150.3 | 201.9 149 % 
os 1b... 4.3 4.2 4.7 | 4.9 | 7.1 69 % 
beess 7.2 6.7 6.0 | 8.7 |] 15.7] 119 % 
Beer atin. Ib] 6.0 | 6.0 | 5.7 | 6.5 | 8.2 | 37 % 





We regret that tobacco is not included in the 
table given by the United States Department of 
Agriculture from which we quote the above fig- 
ures. In the case of hogs, beef cattle, hay and 
peanuts, the figures are for two weeks prior to 
January 1 in each case. Cottonseed meal has in- 
creased in price from $29.04 four years ago to 
$55.52 now or 91 per cent. 





N BUYING nitrogen, the farmer should study 

analyses and purchase the material furnishing 
nitrogen at the lowest cost per pound. To illus- 
trate: nitrate of soda carrying 15.5 per cent nitro- 
gen, or 310 pounds per ton, at $100 per ton, furnish- 
es us nitrogen at 32.2 cents per pound; while cot- 
tonseed meal carrying 6.2 per cent nitrogen and 
costing $49.50 gives‘us nitrogen at 34.2 cents a 
pound, if we allow a value of 10 cents a pound for 
the potash and 6% cents a pound for the phos- 
phoric acid in the meal. 





MORE machinery and more horses to operate it 

is the South’s surest way to increase labor 
efficiency, for while in 1910 the average American 
farm kept 3.3 horses, the numbers for our South- 
ern states were: Virginia, 1.7; North Carolina, 
1.3; South Carolina, 1.3; Georgia, 1.4; Alabama, 1.4; 
Tennessee, 2.2; Mississippi, 1.6; Arkansas, 20; 





Texas, 3.9; Louisiana, 2.4. It is also singular to 
note that while the price of corn has increased 93 
per cent in the last four years, cotton 147 per cent, 
and wheat 149 per cent, there has been no increase 
in the price of horses to make these crops with. 
The average prices received by producers of horses 
on November 15 of each year named is reported by 
the Government as follows: 1913, $136; 1914, $130; 
1915, $127; 1916, $129; 1917, $129. Let’s use more 
korses this year! 





P DEFINING sections of our territory we fre- 

quently use the terms, “upper South,” “lower 
South,” and “middle South,” and it is probably 
well to state explicity just what is meant by each 
term. Suggestions for the “Upper South” apply 
to Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, northern 
part of South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, etc.; suggestions for “Middle South” apply 
to lower South Carolina, middle Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, lower Arkansas and upper halves 
of Louisiana and Texas. Suggestions for the 
“Lower South” apply to Florida, southern half of 
Texas and Louisiana, and extreme lower parts of 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. We shall be 
glad if each doubtful reader will fix definitely in 
his mind in just what section he belongs so that 
he may follow our suggestions with greater confi- 
dence. 


Has Your School These Eighteen Things ? 


ERE are eighteen things mentioned by one 
educational authority as being within reach 
See if 








of even the poorest school district. 
your school district lacks any of them: 


1. A painted schoolhouse properly lighted and ventilated. 

2. An ample play ground equipped for baseball, basketball, 
tennis, etc. 

3. A good well. 

4. Individual drinking cups. 

5. Two well ordered outhouses- 

6. A wood house. 

7. A front yard of grass and flowers. 

8. Good sand or cement walk to schoolhouse door. 

9. Good desks. 

10. Maps. 

11. Globes. 


12. A library. 

13. A good stove or Waterbury heating system. 
14. A clean floor six hours in the day. 

15. Window shades and curtains. 

16. Copies of the world’s best pictures. 

17. Good blackboards. 

18. Newspapers and magazines. 





Twenty-five Improvements Your Wife 
hould Have 





ROF. H. H. Thomas, of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Sulphur Springs, Tennessee, 
High School, has listed what he considers 
twenty-five farm home necessities. Look over the 
following list and see how many of these you have 
provided for your wife: 
Bread mixer 


1, Gasoline engine (for 13. 


washing, pumping, 14. Cistern 
churning, etc.) 15. Pump 
2. Modern lighting system 16. Linoleum 
3. Cream separator 17. Paint 
4. Kitchen cabinet 18. Refrigerator 
5. Fireless cooker 19, Kitchen sink 
6. Washing machine 20. Pantry 
7. Sewing machine 21. Canning outfit 
8. Musical instruments 22. Walks 
9. Books and magazines 23. Typewriter 
10. Running water 24. Oil stove 
14 .Vacuum cleaner. 25. Flowers 
12. Ironing board 





Nitrogen and Ammonia: Distinguishing 
Between Them ; 


ARMERS should note that while nitrogen 
rather than ammonia is the ingredient usually 
referred to in all bulletins, agricultural discus- 
sions and farm papers, yet unfortunately through 
early usage the nitrogen content of a fertilizer 
came to be expressed ordinarily in terms of am- 
monia, which makes a bigger showing in percent- 





SEVEN THINGS THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER DOES 


WE “stop when out.’ For this reason it is well to 
1. renew in advance so as not to miss any copies. See 
special money-saving, long-term offers in blank on 
page 46. Also in renewing subscriptions, notice sug- 
gestions on page 27. 
2. We guarantee advertisers. See conditions on 
page 46, 
3. We pay for all letters we print, See rules for 
correspondents on page 46, 
4. We offer a half rate on poultry and livestock ad- 
vertising. See rates for all three editions on page—. 
5. We answer inquiries on agriculture or household 
subjects. But please write each inquiry on a separate 
sheet of paper and sign your name and address. 
6. We furnish farm books, etc., at publishers’ prices. 
See list on page 25 and blank for ordering on page 46. 
7. We make a binder in which you can file a whole 
year’s Progressive Farmers. Price and blank on page 
46, 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


age figures than actual nitrogen does. An “8-2-2” 
fertilizer, for example, as the term is commonly 
used, means a fertilizer with 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 2 per cent ammonia (which is really equal to 
only 1.65 per cent nitrogen) and 2 per cent potash. 

Thus in 1914, when nitrogen was worth 20 cents 
a pound, ammonia being only 82% per cent nitro- 
gen and therefore worth only 82% per cent as much 
as nitrogen) was figured at 16% cents. And now 
with nitrogen at 35 cents, we should figure am- 
monia as worth practically 29 cents, or 75 per cent 
increase in ammonia values since 1914 just as in 
the case of 100 per cent nitrogen. 


We Must Spend More for Schools 


QO: of the South’s greatest needs is more lib- 








eral support of her public schools. In average 

amount of school funds for each child of school 
age, the Southern states are not even spending 
half as much as the states of the North and West. 
The exact rank of each state, in the last census 
year, judged by this standard, together with the 
average expenditure per child (ranging from $32 
in the state of Washington to $3 in the state of 
South Carolina) is as follows: 








1, Wotton ...$32 17, Wyoming ...... $20 33. West Virginia. ‘7 
2. liforni coe Be AB, UERD ccccccccs 20 34, Delaware ...... ll 
3. 19, Minnesota ..... 20 35. Maryland ..... 10 
4. 20. Idaho ......... 20 36. Florida ........ 

5. 21, New nome 20 37. New Mexico... 8 
6. 22. South Dakota... 20 38. Louisiana ..... 7 
. 3 23. Towa ....eeeees 20 39. Texas ......... 7 
8. 24. Indiana ....... 19 40. Kentucky ...... 7 
9. Ohio 22 25. Michigan ...... 18 41. Virginia ....... 6 
10. Connecticut ... 22 26. Pennsylvania .. 18 42. Arkansas ...... 6 
1l. New Jersey . 22 27. Nebraska ...... 18 43. Tennessee ..... 6 
12, North Dakota.. aine 44. Georgia ....... 

13. Arizona .... 20. Kansas . 45. Mississippi 4 
14. Vermont ...... 30. Wisconsin 46, Alabama ...... 

15. Oregon ........ 21 31. Missouri 47. North Carolina, 4 
16, Rhode Island... 21 32. Oklahoma 48. South Carolina. 3 








Co-operate With Neighbors in Using 
Farm Machinery 


"Tina possibilities for codperation in buying 





and using farm machinery are well illustrated 

by a survey made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Western New York. 
According to the figures gathered by the Govern- 
ment, the following table shows the number of 
days each implement was idle as compared with 
the number of days it was in use: 


Implement Days in Use 


Walking plow..........+65. 
Sulky plow ......... ‘ 
Spring-tooth harrow 
Spike-tooth harrow ee 
Disk RWArrowW ..cccccccccvccce 
Tend FOUOP cccsccscccccocccs 
Grain drill . 
Corn planter, 1-row 
Corn planter, 2-row 
Cultivator, 1-row .......+4. 
Cultivator 2-row .......+6+. 


Days Idle 





Cabbage transplanter ....... 3.4 
OO! Ear Sear eer 3.1 
Bee GONE. ce cceretvccwnce _ee 2.6 
Be GRD oo Coc vv cacesweees 1.5 
Bean harvester .......... oe 688 
Grain Dimder ...cccscccsccce 3.4 
Corm binder .....csccccecece 3.7 


It will be seen from this table that on these New 
York farms corn planters were in use on the aver- 
age farm one day in the year and idle 364 days; 
while even such indispensable farm tools as har- 
rows were used only about five days of the 365. 
We may double or even treble the figures showing 
the number of days each machine is in use, and 
still the lesson will be hardly less emphatic. 


Fertilizer Prices—And a Lesson 


Tis price of fertilizing ingredients per pound 








has advanced, broadly speaking, as fol- 


lows: 
Increase 
1914 Prices 1918 Prices Per Cent 
WICTOMOM ccccccccecccrcscvces 20c iy 75% 
Phosphoric acid ....++..esee% 4c 50% 
Potash .ecccccccccccccccscces 5c soe 500% 


The gratifying fact about this is that the fertil- 
izing ingredient usually most indispensable—acid 
phosphate—is the one which has advanced least in 
price, registering an increase of only 50 per cent 
in price compared with a 500 per cent increase in 
the price of potash. On a very large proportion of 
the soils of the South, potash is not needed, and 
the wide-awake farmer growing abundant summer 
legumes and winter cover crops can largely grow 
his own nitrogen. 

As will be seen from tables elsewhere in this is- 
sue, however, the average farmer burns up tons of 
nitrogen-bearing material in spring and then buys 
it back in fertilizer sacks—a shameful waste. In 
burning corn stalks, cotton stalks, broomsedge, 
weeds and grass, the potash and phosphoric acid 
is saved, but the nitrogen, the most costly of all 
fertilizing elements—goes up in smoke, almost a 
total loss. And while potash and phosphoric acid 
are retained in the ashes, these materials are then 
concentrated in one spot instead of being properly 
distributed over the fields. 

Let’s not burn fertilizer this year. “Let’s use more 
sense and less fire,” Dr. Knapp once said in a letter 
to The Progressive Farmer on this subject. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE FARMER'S LIBRARY 


Books of Reference— 
Farmer's Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. v. Wil- HAVE YoU READ 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book 


arm eegring, the whole eid of agriculture... -..; $260 “How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits” 
By CLARENCE POE 


book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
If not, then get a copy now. 


GORE oc cc cccwecasessessesveses 
Cocegge of American Agriculture, cour cme 

By L It is a practical guide-book to the whole big subjeet of 
codperation. 

























































































2.00 


H,. Bailey—Most important ean 
cyclopedic work published in this country. 20.00 


General Agriculture— 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book 
for high school and college students, but useful 


Chapter after chapter tells how to make extra profits by 
coéperating with your neighbors, 


One big subject after another is covered and so explained 
that any man can understand the new and better method 








also to a farmer ... ss = paeeeee = + as . ~ ooo BD and how to pecties it. 
Practical Agriculture—By W. F. Massey—No Introduc- 
tion adel to -_ CURMNTR. «52 6.64 9 oF Reteesooees 1.26 HERE ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS: 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 1 n 6. Codperation in gettin ure 
handle our staple crops........ssesceceereeseee 1.75 oa ais La ny hm » grain, livestock sires; adit brea 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spillman 2. Marketing livestock ultry, dairy 7 Codperation in mutual fire ingur- 
—A book Southern farmers need to study....... 1.00 aaa a a es » DO ’ ance; 
Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and tat etaaasins Pateintaly 8. How to make a eg Be of a farm- 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, 3. Coéperative purchase of fertilizers, ers’ club or local Farmers’ U: 
roads, wes sas rrr oT Pt ee TT Tee ri? Le 1.50 feedstuffs and genera! farm supplies ; 9. Py eee to improve ae enrich 
Plant Breeding—By L. H. Bailey—A guide to the a wane 4, Codperation in buying and using im- “ountry life; 
duction of iaweeved Plants. ......eeseceees ee 2.0 proved farm machinery ; oink Jue cork of constitution, by-laws, 
* . ulations and p: amentary rules to 
Soils and Fertilizers— 5. Coéperation in credit unions, mutual edept in a farmers’ club, marketing asse- 
First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— savings and loan associations, etc. ; ciation or coéperative society, 
A standard work by an -authority........++++++: 1.00 All these subjects and many others are covered, everything being based on actual 
Soils—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has stood *xperience of farmers who are working together successfully in places visited by the 
the test and been brought up-to-date..........- 1.50 author—studies of success that will inspire you to ee and do likewise. 
Soils—By 8S, W. Fletcher—Authoritative, readable, fine- Lary the book and get all your neighbors to read i 
Ty MlemmteESOE nce ccc ccc ccctscecevccsecesaces 2.00 pages, cloth bound; price $1. With The Pro ressive F’ 5 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on Address all orders to Grensive Parmer ene year 61.60 
OP NTT Tere eee 1.76 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
RENEE 5 ncn gets § 28% 65 6a0 450000 se Rar edd edeee -76 
Farm Manures—By Chas. E. Thorne—A very valuable 
work on manures and fertilizers.......-.-+++5++. 1.50 





Fertilizers and Crops—By L. L. Van Slyke—A _ thor- 
ough treatise on the science and practice of crop 
| | ML ERETELELE PEREPTETULTTE TEL TET 2.50 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture—By C. G. 
Hopkins—An authoritative work on soil fertility 2.26 


MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 


FOR THE——— 









































o 
see SOUTHERN STATES 
Feeds and Feeding—By Henry and Morrison—A great 
collection of feeding facts for farmers. Every 
stocicman shemt@ BEVe 16.0.5 ccc cc cccsesecees . 2.26 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb— Cloth 75c 
All leading breeds described and pictured....... 2.00 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion Paper 50c 
of livestock management. ..........ccccrcccses 1.60 
ae ee but written for North- “se : The senstie al experience of many years is brought into rich  fruitage 
Sheep Farming in America : By ea “Win ii B — essor Massey’s new book. Coming at a time when all the South needs 
aunt didietiiis neat _ po A ae. E & y _ S e-serdoning, 16 has eee a quse into vogue. No reader of The Progres- 
: - . dag Nee hg SE, . er shou be withou . nm arrangement has been made by which a 
eS ee ee oe 7 Mich- 7 copy may be had in connection with subscription or renewal. 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable Please make it plain whether you want the cloth or paper binding and be sure 
Menke Ce SS COPE BO WIE. once ccdvescrcaicncias 1.50 to enclose the correct amount, 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and CONTENTS 
Smith—For reference and consultation........ 4.50 I—THE GARDEN SOIL AND ceurpuere Page 
Judging Livestock—By R. S. Curtis—-—Tells how to The Garden Soil 7 Cold Frames and Hot Beds — ll 
judge horses, cattl®é, hogs and sheep....... ue 2.00 Manuring and Fertilizing 7 Using Sashes and Frames Oe 
. Rotating of Garden Crops 8 Small Greenhouses .. ° . 14 
Poultry— Sashes and Frames 9 Garden Implements 15 
1l—HOW TO GROW, ' THE VARIOUS VEGEVASLE 
The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable Artichokes ; . ee : 36 
CO CHO GRMGIST ccc sccicocccsccciccccvccecececes 2.00 Asparagus .... . 18 OO” eee exe 36 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- Jeans ar 22 aap Ke ‘ 36 
z SE dos dad 6 Sin ea ded Sans 49 59-56 Wea ateke es 1.50 po ; prouts ee Blip wheeled th Sale sash 37 
Cantaloupes Onions ..... ° 38 
Horticulture— Carrots Parsnips .. ; 41 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. S. New- Cauliflower Parsley .. < 42 
man—Strictly Southern in all respects.......... 1,00 Celery ’ he as—Garden 7 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Batley—One Caisery’ Soratoce—Trish 44 
of the best books for the beginner.............. 1.75 Collards Radishes . 47 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The ‘subject Corn ... Rhubarb .. ‘ 48 . 
Ge SOI Soe ss ood Re ewweben sawegaeesones 2.00 tag — ey, ek: , : = 
C Sp cn . f 
The Pecan and Its Culture—By ‘HL Harold Hume— Endive Secanh es ae ; : 19 
Deals with a subject of growing interest to Herbs . . Tomatoes .. 50 
ee, ee rr ee re 1.50 Horse-Radish Turnips ...... ; ; 53 
Massey’s Garden Book for the Southern States—By Kale ... ( Watermelons ........... che 53 
Ww. ET 6G ax 50:60 oe KERR 6s Swabs eh bee oe 75 11l—WHAT To DO IN THE GARDEN cAGH MONTH 
“ smers Je 55 GE wcvcess bet 00s deen een nee’ ovees Oe 
ST. Peer : " 59 August ..... 83 
Miscellaneous— ..: sre Ge Cate haiee 
Farm Conveniences. ..... 2.2.0.6 6 cece cece ce teweeee 1.00 ME eccwvaees pais +++ 65 GEE oie scivecscccssvesedvics 89 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C, M. Weed—In- re 4 71 November caacaked os _ 92 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc.............+65 1.25 June .......- “wears ° . + o9 December .... tees . rereees 96 
A. B. C, and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I, Root— IV—SMALL FRUITS ‘ 
UG RURINOUORT OM. WOOG 60 5 ins ssée ec evececs 2.50 atm bao ag PY EAI EN a ae —— and | Genochenten sree eeeees ca 
Beekeeping—By E. F. Phillips.............000eeeeeee 2.00 Raspberries Pe ee 100 , SS a the i at ct 
Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on diisims mekel : 
making the home surroundings healthy...... soo 2SO De tage  A DISEASES AND INSECTS tee ee ene a eee ee Ree ee 104 
Codperation in Agriculture—By G. Harold Powell- “A Standard Varieties of Vegetables 110 What to Plant in the Garden Each 
guide to the organization of codperative agricul- p Storing Vegetables .............+--- ..1ll EN nesi0neb4senntet eneeeoese 118 
CUNT WRGROCN a on. cos 0.06.0 00350000 600602 be 1.50 Quantities of Seed to 100 Feet of Row..111 Plant Diseases and Their Treatment. 120 
Diseases of Economic Plants—By Stevens and Hall— Number of Plants to Acre ..... aa Insect Enemies and How to Conquer 
Treats of methods for prevention and cure Vegetable Planting Tabie ..... ee eeneees 114 , Them ....e. sere serseesenees 122 
f common plant diseases.........+.eeeeee 2.00 Fall and Winter Garden: How to Have Spraying and Spray Formulas es 123 
law Pe the American Farmer.- J. Green ab 1.50 rarer errr ee 118 | may KR a 124 
-_ STOO. «esse ce < ‘lower anting Table ............+. «+ 225 
Practical Farm Drainage—By C. G. Elliott—Tells why, HOW TO HAVE A PRETTY LAWN . 127 
and how to tile Grain.....-. cece eeeececsenees 1.40 eh ene et 8 ahh po ss 
The sieshetinn ot toa — *tse—By L. D. H. Weld. 1.50 With subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer—We Presay Postage: 
The Boll Weevil Problem—By B. L. Moss, (cloth) Te; OME VOEAT .. 1.1 cece eee e rere ee eet eeeeeceee (cloth) $1.50; (paper) $1.25 
PONE 5 sti races pet nek ys a ovet ts boned eiesas ee PWO YOaTs 22-0. e cece cece rece eee ereeres (cloth) 2.00; (paper) 1.75 
Three YeOOFS .....0..ssccrseees ehsiettteves (cloth) 2.50; (paper) 2.25 7 
° oe 
Three Dollars ($3.00) for a Five-year Subscription and a oT Boll W 1 P bi - 
Progressive Farmer Binder Free! he O eevil Problem 
This Binder holds fifty-two issues of The Progres- : , By B. L. MOSS. A 
sive Farmer snugly, making an attractive book. We An authoritative work on the life history, habits and methods of con- 
cnn Ragan. TE alles gore hag ree trolling this greatest of all enemies to the cotton crop. 
showing the page on which any article ed dur- 7 ’ 
ing the period may be found. It makes a complete Important phases of the problem dealt with are as follows: 
reference work for the farm. It will prove its I. Weevil in Other Countries—Invas- VII. Soils and Fertilizers Under Weevil 
worth many times over. The regular price of the fon of Cotton States Conditions. 
binder is 50 cents, but until March 3ist, 1918, it is me. ee and Life History of “ix. a . ay 
free with a five-year subscription for $3, and the uL w Artificial Weevi 
eevil Damage to the Cotton Crop. Summary of Essentials in Cotton 
subscriber saves $2 by taking a five-year order. IV. Natural Factors Determining De- Production Under Weevll Conditions 
Don’t fail to mention this offer when sending gree of eee Damage. XI. Is the Weevil Less Destructive Af- 
your remittance. Ve rowing Cotton Under Weevil Con- ter Several Years’ Infestation? 
ditions XII. Organization Against the Weevil. ‘ 
ef . VI, The Credit System, Supplement. @ 
ADPALAause SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! ’ 
T petooes ee 5c; Paper, 60c; With The Progressive Farmer one year, cloth, §1.40; 
Paper, $1.15, 

















Any Book Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. Address All Orders to The Progressive Farmer 
Orders May be Sent on Service Blank on Page 46 
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Running Water, 
Then 


“Standard” Plumbing} Fixtures. You 
should have “Standard” equipment 
in the Bath Room and Kitchen. The 
Green and Gold label on each fix- 
ture is your Zuaranty of beauty, quality and 
service. Be sure it isonthe ones you buy. 


“Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures 


may be seen in nearly every town. If your 
house is piped for water, or if you expect 
to put water in, talk to you# plumber or 
hardware dealer about “Standard” 

We publish a complete catalog —"“Standand” 
Plumbing, Fixtures for the Home,” which 
will be sent you on request. Fill out the 
coupon below. Write for the catalog today. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Department 213 Pittsburgh | 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 


Department 213, Pittsburgh 


Please send me a free copy of “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home."’ 


te 


PostOffice 








State. 


Delivered you FREE 


J e the famous shown in 
ful color in the big new 
Getalce. eae = all ee, rman 


» SO Days Free Trialsien: 


5 ‘ig bicycle + select, actual rid- 

your own town for a 

: 1S toonth. ‘Do not buy until you 

our great new trial offer and 
w pw Vacate - Direct - To - Ri 


¢ LAMPS, HORNS, ped- 
is, single wheels and 

es of bicycles 

one else cap 



















7 MEAD Szcie Someany 
National Aluminum Shoes 


or Dry 

ees ‘oeverel pobns of rs oo ree wood 
sole boots or shoes. Rust- 7, kee: 
feet dry, warm, comfortable. farm, railroad, 
yor mine. Easy walking, noiseless, fit fine. 
Removable friction tans easily replaced at small cost, 
revent slipping, Removable cushion 

»ather uppers. GUARANT: 
ttoms. Thousands of delighted users. Money 











if not entistied. Free cafales gives prices ona 
styles and h eights. 











GET A FEATHER 


1 25-Ib, bed. 2 3elb. pil. & rp4— 
lows, 2 large blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
value 622. 
$10.92 forall. 
outfit as above$il. 92,35-1b. 
bed outfit $12.92, 7 lb. be d 
outfit $13.92. BET 
pats 30-1b. $7.50, pty Ny 

0-1. $3.95, 2 3-lb. Milows — 
a. 25. ‘Ail hew heaters, best ticking. We have $1000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 

Mail money order or write for catalog today. 

SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 


Dept. 3 CHARLOTTE, N.C. 














A Ch 3 

MILK COOLER AERATOR 

Aerates as well as cools milk. Recommended by 

leading creameries and producers. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write for spe- 
cial offer. Descriptive folder free. 

Buy the G ine Champi 
Some WK Co open for good agents. 


K COOLER C9., Dept.O Cortland, N.Y. 

















NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50 —— 


New Feather Pillows, $1.25 per pair. Full size and 
full weight guaranteed. All new, clean, sanitary 
feathers. Best 8 ounce feather proof ticking. Write 
for new catalog. Southern Feather & Pillow C 
Dept. (36, Greensboro, N. 











Miscellaneous Useful Facts 








Rural Credits: How to Borrow 
Money Under the Federal 


Farm Loan Act 


NDER the Federal Farm Loan System, 

farmers may borrow money on land se- 
curity at 5% per cent under the following 
conditions: 

1. How to borrow.—You 
nearest ‘“‘national farm loan 
help organize one if there is none near you. 
To find out whether there is one near 
you, if you dq not know, address ‘Federal 
Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C.,"’ or 
the Federal Land Bank of your district 
(see list below). 

2. A “national farm loan association” 
consists simply of ten or more farmer- 
borrowers organized in the form directed by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, 


3. Size and Term of Loan.—No man can 


must join the 
association” or 


get a loan for more than $10,000 or less 
than $100, or for less than five or more than 
forty years. 

4. Limitations —No loan may be made 


for more than 50 per cent of the value of 
the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the 
value of the permanent insured improve- 
ments upon it, 

5. Farmers Only.—Borrowers must be, or 
about to become, the owner of the land of- 
fered as security, an engaged, or about 
to become engaged, in its cultivation. 

6. For What Purposes One Can Borrow.— 
Borrowers must use the money lent them 
for the following purposes and none other. 

(a) To purchase land for agricultural 
uses. 

(b) To purchase equipment, fertilizers and 
livestock necessary for the proper and rea- 
sonable operation of the farm, 

(c) To provide buildings and improve the 
land. 

(d) To 
owner. 

7. Amortization.—Each borrower pays back 
each year a certain amount to apply on 


liquidate indebtedness of the 


principal besides interest. This system is 
known as “amortization.” For example, a 
$1,000 debt at 6 per cent interest may be 


paid off, interest and all, by paying $100 a 
year for sixteen years, or $90 a year for 
nineteen years, $80 a year for twenty-four 
years, or $76 a year for twenty-eight years. 
Inasmuch as the Federal Farm Loan Board 
rate is only 5% per cent, payments would 
be correspondingly smaller than at the fore- 
going figures. 


8. Where Federal Land: Banks are locat- 


ed.—Land Banks in the cities named be- 
low serve the Southern States named in 
the same connection: 
Baltimore—Maryland and Virginia. 
Columbia—North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Louisville—Kentucky and Tennessee. 
New Orleans—Loulsiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. 


St. Louls—Missouri and Arkansas. 

Witchita—Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Houston—Texas. 

9. Business of Federal Land Banks to 
Date: 

On January 1, 1918, the total amount of 
Money actually paid out to farmers since 
the starting of the Federal Land Banks last 


spring was $39,112,115. This represented 
18,154 actual loans’ closed. The total 
amount of loans applied for up to Jan- 


The total amount 
the Federal Land 


uary 1 was $243,622,295. 
of loans approved by 
Banks was $121,500,406. 

The grand total of loans actually closed 
is divided by Federal Land Bank districts 
as follows: 





Closed Applied for 

Wichita ...... acevees $7,641,300 $26,580,799 
DY. eee eecasteser 8 205,310 36,297,403 
St, POG) veces ceccee 7,023,300 30,209,150 
Berkeley ... seeee 2,533,900 22,044,789 
Louisville ........++++ 2,303,800 15,694,602 
New Orleans.......... 2,246,485 16,707,712 
Omaha ...... ichae $2, 240,190 $22,691,450 
Houston ..ccccccorecee 2,117,890 24,265,127 
Baltimore ....... e 1'853,600 8,689,634 
Bt. Lule .cccccccscces 1,649,515 12,361,895 
Columbia ..ccccccccsecs 1,170,520 21,008,056 
Springfield ...........-+ 1,126,305 7,071,678 
10. What Southern States Have Done.— 
The following statistics show how South- 


ern farmers are using the Federal Farm 
Loan system. These are the figures show- 


















ing loans applied for, loans approved, and 
loans closed, by states: 

|Loans Ap- |Loans Ap- Loans 

State | plied for proved | Closed 

| 1 — 
Virginia ...... -+++| $5,751,603) $3,338,200) $1,279,150 
North C arolina 9} 2,339,186 518,930 
South Carolina 5 477,820 
Georgia 84, 600 
Florida 9,17 
Alabama 2 
Louisiana 4 
Mississippi 58 
Tennessee . § 
Arknasas 589,2 
Texas ... 2,117,8 
Oklahoma 1,824,800 




















Miscellaneous Tables and Recipes 


ARREL Weights.—Flour 196 pounds; salt, 

280; beef, 200; pork, 200; fish, 200. 

Yield and Value of Peanuts.—The yield of 
peanuts in 1917 totalled 60,222,000. bushels 
against 35,324,500 bushels in 1916. The farm 
value of the crop as of December 1, 1917, 
was $105,950,000, as compared with $42,462,- 
000 for December 1, 1916. 

Telephone Wire Required Per Mile.—No. 
10 gauge, 258 pounds; No. 11-206; No. 12,- 
170; No. 14-99. 

Anti-Freeze Solutions for Automobiles and 
tractors.—Good to 65 degrees below zero, 15 
per cent each of alcohol and glycerine to 
70 per cent water. Good to 10 degrees be- 
low zero, 18 per cent each alcohol and gly- 
cerine to 64 per cent water. 

To Keep Rain Off Automobile Windshields. 
—Pour the following mixture on a piece of 


the glass with all strokes 
and when dry this will prevent 
in any form from clinging to 
the glass: 1 ounce of water; 2 ounces gly- 
cerine, 1 dram salt. 

Where to Sell Wheat.—If you can’t get 
fair prices for your wheat, address the 
nearest zone agent of the United States 
Food Administration, these agents in the 
South being as follows: Edw. M. Flesh, St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. B. Fox, New Orleans, La.; 
E. F. Newing, Galveston, Tex.; Geo. §&, 
Jackson, Baltimore, Md. 

To Prevent Weevils in Graim.—<Against 
weevils infesting stored grain and corn, car- 
bon disulphide is effective at the rate of 5 
pounds for each 1,000 cubic feet, provided 
the application is made while the tempera- 
ture is not below 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Make the bins as tight as possible, and after 
sprinkling the liquid over the grain, cover 
tightly with gas-proof tarpaulin. Let the 
fumigation continue for at least twenty-four 
hours.—Farm and Garden Rule Book, 

Each Rat Destroys $3 a Year.—The 
age rat consumes about three dollars’ worth 
of grain a year. There is one way to stop 
this waste, if you haven’t time nor inclina- 
tion to indulge in a rat hunt every week or 
so. And that is to store all grain in rat- 
proof bins.’’—Selected. 

Weight of Hogs, Gross and Net.—lIt is as- 


gauze and wipe 
downward, 


rain drops 


aver- 





sumed that the gross weight of hogs di- 
minished one-fifth, or 20 per cent of itself, 
gives the net weight, and the net weight 
increased one-fourth, or 25 per cent of it- 
self equals the gross weight. 


Basic Phosphate, Its Value.—I should con- 
sider basic phosphate with 18 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid as about equal 
(in the price that the farmer can pay for it) 
to 16 per cent acid phosphate. But farmers 
should not confuse basic phosphate with 
ground rock phosphate. The phosphoric acid 
in the basic phosphate is chiefly in available 
form.—J. F. Duggar. 

Capacity of Wagon Box.—Multiply length 
in inches by width in inches, and this re- 
sult by height in inches, Divide this re- 
sult by 2150.42. This will give you the exact 
number of bushels. 


Size and Capacity of a Silo.—A silo 16 


feet in diameter and 26 feet high will hold 
about 100 tons of silage. It will require 
about 8 acres of good corn to fill such a 
silo and that amount will feed 26 cows for 
six months, giving a daily ration of 40 
pounds. A silo 10 feet in diameter and 20 
feet high will hold 28 tons of silage, or en- 
ough to feed 8 cows for six months, 
TO ESTIMATE TONS OF HAY 
(1) In Square or Oblong Stack: Multiply | 


the length in feet by width in feet and this 
by % the height. Divide the result by 300. 

(2) In Round Stack: Square the distance 
around the stack in yards. Multiply this by 
4 times the height in yards. Point off two 
places from the right and divide remainder 
by 20. 





Interest Table 


ALCULATE 30 days to the month and 360 

days to the year. To find the interest on 
$100, divide the given figures by 10; for in- 
terest on $10, divide by 100. 





INTEREST ON $1000 FROM 1 DAY TO 6 MONTHS 
































Days} 34% | 4% |4%%) 5H 6% 7% 3 
1 a 0972 |$0. 1 LLL |$0.125 $0. 1389 |$0.1667 |g0.1944 
2 | 0.1944} 0.2222} 0.250] 0.2778 | 0.3333) 0.3889 
3 . 2916 | 0.3333 | 0.375 | 0.4167 | 0.5000) 0.5833 
4 | 0.8889 | 0.4444] 0.500} 0.5556 | 0.6667] 0.7778 
5 | 0.4861 | 0.6556} 0.625 | 0.6944} 0.8333] 0.9722 
6 | 0.5833] 0.6667} 0.750 | 0.8333} 1.0000} 1.1667 
7 | 0.6805) 0.7778} 0.876] 0.9722) 1.1667) 1.8611 
8 | 0.7778] 0.8889] 1.000] 1.1111} 1.3333) 1.5556 
9 | 0.8750) 1.0000} 1.125] 1.2500} 1.5000) 1.7500 

10 | 0.9722] 1.1111] 1.250} 1.3889} 1.6667} 1.9444 
11 | 1.0694] 1.2222] 1.375] 1.5278] 1.8333] 2.1389 
12 | 1.1667} 1.3333] 1.500) 1.6667] 2.0000) 2.3333 
13 | 1.2639] 1.4444) 1.625] 1.8056 | 2.1667) 2.5278 
14 | 1.3611] 1.5556] 1.750) 1.9444] 2.3333 | 2.7222 
15 | 1.4583} 1.6667} 1.875} 2.0833} 2.5000} 2.9167 
16 | 1.6556] 1.7778) 2.000] 2.2222) 2.6667 | 3.1111 
17 | 1.6528] 1.8889) 2.125] 2.3611 | 2.8333) 3.3056 
18 | 1.7500] 2.0000} 2.250 | 2.5000} 3.0000/ 3.5000 
19 | 1.8472] 2.1111} 2.375] 2.6389) 3.1667] 3.6944 
20 | 1.9444] 2.2222} 2.500/ 2.7778 | 3.3333} 3.8889 
21 | 2.0417] 2.3333} 2.625 | 2.9167 | 3.5000 |° 4.0833 
22 | 2.1389) 2.4444] 2.750/ 3.0556 | 3.6667} 4.2778 
23 | 2.2361] 2.5566] 2.875 | 3.1944) 3.8333) 4.4722 
2% | 2.3333] 2.6667) 3.000! 3.3333} 4.0000} 4.6667 
25 | 2.4305] 2.7778] 3.125| 3.4722} 4.1667) 4.8611 
26 | 2.5278] 2.8889] 3.250} 3.6111] 4.3333] 5.0556 
27 | 2.6250} 3.0000} 3.375| 3.7500} 4.5000/ 5.9500 
28 | 2.7222] 3.1111} 3.500] 3.8889) 4.6667) 6.4444 
29 | 2.8194] 3.2222) 3.625| 4.0278} 4.8333) 5.6389 
30 | 2.9167] 3.3333] 3.750| 4.1667] 5.0000] 5.8333 

1Mo} 2.9167] 3.3333] 3.750] 4.1667) 5.0000) 5.8333 

2 Mos 6.6667 | 7.500 | 8.3333 |10.0000 |11.6667 

3 * | 8.7500 }10.0000 |11.250 |12.5000 |15.0000 /17.5000 

4 * 111.6667 | 13.3333 | 15.900 |16.6667 {20.0000 /23.3333 

$ * [14.5833 | 16.6667 /18.750 20. 8333 |25.0000 |29. 1667 




















United States Government Food 
Regulations 


1 OBSERVE ‘“Wheatless Mondays” and 
*“Wheatless Wednesdays.”—Eat no wheat 
products on Mondays and Wednesdays, 

2. Observe ‘Meatless Tuesday.” — The 
word meat in this case does not include fish 
or poultry, but means that the family should 
eat no red meat—beef, pork, mutton, veal, 
lamb; no preserved meat—beef, bacon, ham 
or lard—on Tuesdays. 

3. Observe “Porkless Saturday.”—Eat no 
fresh or salted pork, bacon, ham or lard on 
Saturdays. 

4, For each day in the week.’’—Observe 
each day in the week one “‘wheatless meal” 


a 5 one “‘meatless meal” as above descri- 
ed, 

5. Limit sugar consumption.—The Gov- 
ernment will seek to provide three pounds 
of sugar for each person per month. Do 
not consume more. 

In order that no food be wasted, every- 
body is also asked to serve small portions 


and “preach the gospel of the clean plate.” 
The Government now requires everybody 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ADLER 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 






avesYou48: 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Mongy Down 
CPs Seoaking All Records—’ 
Greatest Oifer Ever Made 
The value of an Adler Organ in your own home 
ean never be Ty — in dollars and cents. Be- 
cause I want every family to know the elevatin, 
wer and the oie of sweet organ music, 
ave originated the wonderful Adier plan of sell- 
ing organs which has made the “‘ Adler’’ a house- 
word—more than 90,000 of these famous 
rqane are in the homes of the people. 
lay for big, handsomely illustrated Free Organ 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the Wor i's 
Best Organ—winners of highest prize at St. 
Louis World's Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month way it does not 
prove all I claim—just ship it back to 
me—and your trial doesn’ *t cost you 
8 single penny. 




















No Interest 

No Collectors 

Send nomone 

until you decide 
buy. Then pay 

me at your conven- 

ience, small amounts. 
















good 
on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World’s 

Organ at the 
_teerees price ever 






es 
ver: 
ma 
50- Soar ‘Cusrgutes, 


wholesale factory 
rices, The 


Mail Coupon 
Today! 


Adler Mfg. Co. ° Mone 


$010 W. Chesteat St-Leulsville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 


or. Pres. 














Organ Book. 

| 
H | NAME | 
[ADDRESS nme al 





“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced, A kind 


for every need---all good and guarane 
teed. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


COLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 
pos by our Gold Bond eee = 
t and guarantee you that it is right. 
Witte TODAY for free samples--good big 
ones—FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
your railroad station, A post card will bring all, 
The Carolina Metal Products Co. 
The Seat o Lene Betestwers and Distributorsot 


FING 
Dept. A Wilmington, N. C. 








CANNING OUTFITS 
Most complete and 
convenient on the 
market. Multiplied 
thousands used by 
Government agents, 
tomato clubs, farm- 
ers and fruit grow- 
ers. Special prices 
for early orders. Free 
descriptive , 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE 
Meridian, 

Dept. P. F. 


5 AND PAIR 6LB PILLOWS $950 
WARIS All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 
MIM MMA |= Best grade feather proof ticking. Satisfac- 
ton guaranteed, Write for catalog. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 








36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED 






























Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Saturday, February 16, 1918] 


buying flour, including farmers, to buy an 
equal quantity of corn meal or other non- 
wheat cereal. This should mean an in- 
creased demand for corn meal among South- 
ern merchants, and farmers should there- 
fore be able to convert surplus corn into 
meal and swap for flour. We understand, 
however, that after making such an ex- 
change, the farmer must then buy on the 
game basis as other people, one pound of 
meal, etc., for eack pound of flour. 


Note These Rules When Sending 
Subscriptions to The Progressive 


Farmer 
ALwars write plainly, especially your 
name. Many people write everything else 
plainly, but make hopeless marks for their 
signature. 

Always give your R. F. D. and box num- 
ber, postoffice and state. Even if your mail 
comes all right without the box number, 
you will likely get it more promptly if the 
box number shows on the address. 

Remit by check or money order. You 
meed not add anything to your personal 
check for exchange as we accept your per- 
gonal check at its face value. 

Your label is your receipt and the date on 
the label shows the exact time when your 
subscription will expire. 

If you wish your address changed, be sure 
and send your old address as well as the 





Papers and Magazines We 


Recommend 
VERY boy and girl—and in fact the whole 
family—should read the weekly Youth's 
Companion, Boston, Mass., ($2 a year), 


To give you a full, fair record of all the 
world’s news—in other words, if you wish to 


be well informed about what the world Is 
doing—take one or more of the following 
weeklies: Springfield, (Mass.) Republican, 
(non-partisan but Democratic leaning, $1); 
The Public, New York City, (Independent 
Democratic, $2); The Literary Digest, New 
York City, ($3.); The New York Outlook, 
Independent, or New Republic, each $4, or 
Kansas City Star,, (25 cents). The Thrice- 


(Democratic, $1) 
Among monthiles 
Review of Re- 


a-week New York World, 
is popular—a near-daily. 

we would recommend the 
views ($3), New York City. 


Among the general magazines, The Ameri- 
can, ($1.50); and the Atlantic Monthly, Bos- 
ton, ($4), deserve especial praise. 

Stock farmers will of course want the 
Breeders’ Gazette ($1.50), and dairymen, 
Hoard's Dairyman ($1), both weekly. Per- 
sons interested in beautifying country homés 
should read New Country Life, Garden City, 
New York, ($5). 

Any of these publications may be ordered 
through The Progressive Farmer at prices 
mentioned. 




















new. Give us two weeks time to start a pa- 
Table of Wages by the Day 
(Compared on a Basis of Ten Hours’ Labor Per Day) ee 
fT 600 | tbe | $1.00 | $1.25 | $1.60 [$1.76 | $2.00 | $2.26 
% ROU covcccccece } .02%| .03%/| 05 | 06% 07% 08% 10 =| ALK 
1 MOUP .nccccccee «| .06 | .O7%] 10 =| 12% 15 A7% 20 =| 22% 
B BOUP ccccccsvnes rae - ae} 20 | 26 .30 .35 40 =| 45 
B ROWP cecsscccvese } .26 | 87%] 50 | 62%) .75 87% 1.00 | 1.12% 
BS BOUP .cccosveres } 40 | .60 | 80 | 1.00 | 1,20 1,40 1.60 | 1.80 
9 hour ...... |} .45 | 67%] 90 | 1.12% 1.35 1.57% 1.80 | 2.02% 
. Qa. seseaeusae ns 50 | .75 | 1.00 | 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 | 2.26 
BS GaAyO ....cces } 1.00 | 1.50 | 2.00 | 2.60 3.00 3.50 4.00 | 4,50 
BS GAVO cicccccrcces {1.60 | 2.25 | 3.00 | 3.75 4.50 6.25 6.00 | 6.75 
4 GAYS cecesevreces | 2.00 3.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 | 9.00 
G6 GAYS wcrcceveccce | 2.50 3.76 | 6.00 | 6.26 7.50 8.76 10.00 | 11,25 
C GRY ccccccscsees | 3.00 4.50 | 6.00 | 7.50 9.00 10.50 12.00 | 13.50 
—Ontario Dept. of Agriculture. 











per and notify us two weeks ahead to change 
an address. 

If a renewal, be sure and sign your letter 
exactly as your name now appears on the 
label. For example, if your label reads John 
Smith, don’t sign your letter J. T. Smith, 
unless you advise us that your paper has 
been coming to John Smith and you wish 
your label changed to J. T. Smith. 


If your paper reaches you in bad condi- 
tion or does not reach you promptly, re- 
port it to us at once. 

If you do not care to renew your sub- 
scription you will do us a favor if you will 
let us know briefly the reason why you 
wish the paper discontinued. 

De not pay money to any strange agent 
unless he has a letter of authority and gives 
you a receipt on the printed receipt blanks 
of the publisher he claims to represent. 





How to Get a Traveling Library 


N°. MATTER in what Southern state you 
live, you can now get help in starting a 
school Hbrary, and if your school hasn't yet 
started one, it is high time to see your 
teacher, your school committeemen and your 
county superintendent and get the move- 
ment going. 

Missiouri, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Texas, and Alabama oper- 
ate state-supported systems of traveling li- 
braries. Collections of from 25 to 60 books 


War Savings Stamps Explained 


F COURSE every reader ought to know 

by this time what the Government ‘‘war 
savings stamps’’ movement Is, but in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding, we 
repeat the essential facts: 

1. Lend your savings to the Government 
now and Uncle Sam will pay you 4 per cent 
per annum, compounded quarterly, from now 
till January, 1923, when you will get your 
money back with the interest. 

2. Or if you must have your money be- 
fore 1923, you can get it at any time with 
interest about 3 per cent a year instead of 
4 per cent. 

3. You pay no taxes on these war sav- 
ings whereas money in a bank \is liable to 
taxation. 

4. The plan is to pay $4.13 apiece now 
for as many $6 “war savings stamps’ as 
you can buy. That is to say, each stamp 
costing $4.13 now will be good for $5 in 
January, 1923, the 4 per cent compounded 
interest making it reach a $5 value by that 
time. 

5. Where a child or older person has less 
than $4.13, let him or her buy “Thrift 
Stamps’ at 25 cents each (they do not bear 
interest) until he or she gets $4 worth of 
these “Thrift Stamps."" Then add 13 cents 
and buy a $6 war savings stamp, which 
bears interest from date of purchase, 


Helps for Country Teachers 









































are put up in strong, trunk-like boxes and HE International Harvester Company, 
sent to groups of five or ten responsible Chicago, offers country teachers stencils 
farmers, to country school committeemen, and lecture books for teaching the best 
Measurement of Cord Wood 
Load 12 Feet Long _l| Load 8 Feet Long 

Width —_—s| 34 | “36 | 33 | 40 | 32 [| 84 fT 86 TT CB 40 

x, 30. | 85 | 90 96 100 | 63 | 67 | 60 | 63 | 67 

z 32 |} 91 | 96 101 107 || 67 or @t wt tt 

3} 34 | 96. | 102 108 113 |} 60 64 | 68 | 72 | 

8 36 | 102 | 108 114 m~nrertr@i tt «6 ie 

3s 108 | 114 120 127 «| 68 | 72 | 76 «| 80 | 84 

& 40 113 | 120 127 1.c.5 |} 7 | 76 | 80 | 84 | 89 

cn 42 119 | 126 1 c.5 1-12 || 75 | 79 { 84 | 89 [ 98 

4 44 | 126 | 10.4 1,-11 1.-19 || 78 | 83 | ss | 93 | 98 

& 46 | 1e.2 | 1.-10 1.-18 2-25 || 82 | 87 | 92 | 97 | 1202 

is 48 | 1¢8 | 1.-16 1,-24 1-32 || 85 | 91 | 96 | 101 | 107 

50 | 1.-14 | 1.-22 1,-30 1.-39 we | 26 | Soe F See F Bee 

Width is in inches; ans. in cubic feet; 128 cubic feet make 1 cord. 

to Farmers’ Union locals, and occasionally methods of growing corn, oats, alfalfa—tin 


to single individuals. 

A postal card addressed to the State Li- 
brary, Richmond, Va., the North Carolina 
Library Commission, Raleigh, N. C., the 
State Board of Education, Nashville, Tenn., 


the Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery, Ala., the Kentucky Library 
Commission, Frankfort, Ky., or the State 


and Historical Commission, Austin, 
Texas, by residents of the respective states, 
will bring full information how these li- 
braries may be secured. Write for par- 
ticulars and get a school library and a 
traveling library. Or if you live in a state 
without provision for traveling libraries, re- 
solve now to make your state Legislature 
give the matter attention at its very next 
session. 


Library 





School Farms and Community 
Fairs: Bulletins on 


VEN if you are only just a little interest- 

ed in community fairs, it will do you no 
harm to drop a postal to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 870, “The Community Fair.” 

By sending five cents to the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
any interested person can get Bulletin No. 
28, by Prof Zebulon Judd, Formerly of Wake 
County, N. C., now of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, fully describing the “‘school farm” 
plan.. We should like to see a school farm in 
connection with every Southern school this 
year. 


fact, any farm crop. There are also other 


stencils and lectures on poultry, canning, 
the home, weeds, edueation, the housefly, 
dairying, livestock, soils, etc. Each lecture 


is illustrated with from 11 to 16 stencils. 
These stencils—which may be used not only 
in the schools but also at community meet- 
ings and in farmers’ clubs—will be loaned 
without charge except for postage both 
ways. Write the “Agricultural Extension 
Dept., International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
Ill.” for fuller information. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is also able to furnish lantern slides to 
schools that have lanterns. The only charge 
is transportation both ways. These slides 
are sent out by three offices—Office of Ag- 
ricultural Instruction, Office of Farmers’ In- 
stitutes, and the Forest Service. Teachers 
interested should write either of these of- 
fices in care of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


Pounds Barbed Wire Required for 











Fence 
| One | Twoj| Three 
| Line |Lines} Lines 
1 Square acre | 50% |101%| 162 
1 Square mile | 1,280 | 2,564] 3,840 
1 Side of sq. mile.| 320 | 640, 960 
1 Rod in length | 1 | 2) 
S00 TIED ci.censs csc 100 | 200} 300 
Dee cbs stveaate | 6 1-16 | 12%| 18 3-16 








Eat wisely and keep the wolf from the 
Goor of the world. 
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Every Desirable Quality 


VORY SOAP is creamy white and 
has the pleasing, natural fragrance 
of the high-grade materials of which 

it is made. 
Ivory Soap makes a copious lather in 


any water and it contains no unsaponi- 
fied oil to make rinsing difficult. 


Soap is so mild, so free from 


alkali and so pure that it cannot injure 
even the tender skin of a baby. 


And it floats! 


IVORY SOAP 


so” PURE 





IT Froars 
































One of the many 
fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


BANNER 
A stylish medium 
weight stocking for all 
ear-round wear. 
Made from soft combed 
yarn, lisle-finish. With 


its wide elastic top, 


strongly double rein- 
Sat heels and toes 
and smooth, seamless 
and even feet and toes, 
this stocking can be 
worn with satisfaction 
by the most particular 
women. Black and 
White. 


Price 25c pair 


a 




















OSIERY of splendid wear- 


ing qualities—better values thanever 
— it is the duty of the women in every 
family to know the advantage of buying 


DURHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 

Hosiery for work or play or dress—good looking 
and a real economy. Heels, soles and toes are strongly 
reinforced; legs are full length; tops are wide, elastic and 
strong; feet and toes are smooth, seamless and even; 
colors won't fade; sizes are correctly marked. 

Ask for Durable DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite 
store. Buy it for every member of the family. Prices 
15c, 19c, 25¢ and 35c pair. 

Women’s silk-mercerized hosiery (Carrolina) with 
patented anti-run stitch, 35c; men's silk-mercerized 
socks (/700 G. S.), 25c. 

Write for Booklet showing all siyles with descriptions. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 














Send in youn renewal. Get up a ciub and get a reward. 
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BiggestHatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you vill get with my 
Hatching Outfit—and I can proveit. 
The whole story isin my big catalog, 
“Hatching Pacts”, sent Free. Ittells 
how money is maderaising poultry. Get 
this Book and you'll want to 
start one of my Guaranteed 
Hatching Outfits making 
money for you. It’s good pa- 
triotism and good business to 
raise poultry this year, and 


95 140-Egg 


Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Double Fibre Board 
Case, Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Nursery, 
Self-Regulated Safety Lamp, Thermometer 
Holder,Egg Tester. With 

.25 Hot-Water, Dou-« 
ble-Walled, 140- Chick 
Brooder, bothonly $12.95 


Freight Prepaid 


East of Rockies-allowed 


























Sam and 
Agr’! Colleges. With 
this Guaranteed Hetching Out- 
y Guide Book for setting up and op- 
erating you can makea bigincome, Andmy 


Special Offers foiitie' Extra money 
Save time—Order Now, or write today for my Free Cat- 
alog, ‘*Hatching Facts’’—It telisall. Jim Roban, Pres. 


BelleCityIncubatorCo. Box! 01 Racine, Wis. 











% % 


JOHNSON’S BOO 


This book marks our 26th year making incubators 
and gives you the cream of our experience with 
poultry. dena for a copy and get my offer on 


Old Trusty 


freight or ress 

e 28 big poome with Ol 
this year. 1750, 

ge ers. Big eyerage 

















hatches even in col 
est weather. 
Write today. 
H. H. Johnson 
Incubator Man 
Lara ™.M. Johnsen Co. 
Cl Rate Clay Center, Web. 
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Old Trusty comes built 
—ready for business 9” 

















One Turn of Crank Turns 
Every Egg. 
Best construc- 
tion. Simplest 

to operate. 

60, 100, 150 and 
200-egg sizes. 
Write for 1918 Catalog. 


ROLLER TRAY INCUBATOR CO. 
306 Grant Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 




















130 69 Incubator$ 
and Bvooder 


if Ordered Together. Freight Paid 
east of Rockies. Hot wa- 
tanks, double walls, 
space, double glass 
doors, all set up complete, or 
incubator and B: er 
describing them. 
AY or order direct. 


isconsin Incubator Co., Box s Racine, Wis. 
PEACH & APPLE 
TREES Zo & u 


'y its, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, etc. 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALER TRRES, 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for tree catalog. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box @ Cleveland, Tenn. 











The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has Stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 leading varie- 
ties of pure-bred land and water fowls. Send 3c 
Mention this paper when writing. 





stamp for catalog. 
Address 


J. A. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Ind. 








The Hoosier Schoolmaster | 








By EDWARD EGGLESTON 


| 








SYNOPSIS 
RAIL in body and timid in spirit, Ralph 
Hartsook, the young schoolmaster of the 
Flat Creek district school, finds it a difficult 
matter to hold the respect of his pupils and 
patrons. He angers one of the trustees by 
becoming interested in Hannah Thompson, 
a bound girl, who spells the master down in 


Pa spelling bee, and to make matters worse, 


a robbery is committed and suspicion is 
thrown upon the young master. Bud Means 
once a bitter enemy, is won over to the mas- 
ter’s cause, and together they plan to re- 
move Old Man Pearson, who is plain spoken 
and “knows too much,” beyond the reach of 
those who would “fix” him. Shocky, Han- 
nah’s brother, who lives with Pearson and 
whose dreac is that he, too, will be bound 
out, is taken to one of the master’s friends in 
a nearby town. 


CHAPTER XXII—(Continued) 


OW did you get here so early, Ralph?” 

and Aunt Matilda’s face was shadowed 
with a coming rebuke. 

“By early rising,’’ said Ralph. ; 
ing the gathering frown on his aunt's brow, 
he hastened to tell the story of Shocky as 
well as he could. Mrs. White did not give 
way to any impulse toward sympathy until 
she learned that Shocky was safely housed 
with Miss Nancy Sawyer. 

“Yes, Sister Sawyer has no family cares,” 
she said by way of smoothing her slightly 
ruffled complacency, “‘she has no family 
cares and can do those things. Sometimes 
I think she lets people impose on her and 
keep her away from the means of grace, and 
about it the 


see- 


But, 


I spoke to our new preacher 
last time he was here, and asked him to 
speak to Sister Sawyer about staying away 


from the ordinances to wait on everybody, 
but he is a queer man, and he only said that 
he supposed Sister Sawyer neglected the in- 
ferior ordinances that she might attend to 
higher ones. But I don’t see any sense in @ 
minister of the gospel calling prayer-meet- 
ing a lower ordinance than feeding catnip- 
tea to Mrs. Brown’s last baby. But hasn't 
this little boy—Shocking, or what do you 
call him?—got any mother?” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, “and that was just 
what I was going to say.” And he pro- 
ceeded to tell how anxious Shocky was to 
see his half-blind mother, and actually ven- 
remarks by 


tured to wind up his sug- 
gesting that Shocky’s mother be invited 
to stay over Sunday in Aunt Matilda's 
house. 

“Bless my stars,” said that astounded 


“fetch a pauper here? What crazy 


saint, 
Fetch her here out 


notions you have got! 
she wouldn't be 


of the poor-house? Why, 

fit to sleep in my——’” here Aunt Matilda 
choked, The bare thought of having a 
pauper in her billowy beds, whose snowy 
whiteness was frightful to any ordinary 
mortal, the bare thought of the contagion 
of the poor-house taking possession of one 
of her beds, smothered her. “And then 


know sore eyes are very catching.” 
“Aunt Matilda, do 


you 
Ralph boiled a little. 


you think Dorcas was afraid of sore 
eyes?"’ 

It was a center shot, and the lawyer- 
uncle, lawyerlike, enjoyed a good hit. And 
he enjoyed a good hit at his wife best of 
all, for he never ventured on one him- 
self. But Aunt Matilda felt that a direct 
reply was impossible. She was not a law- 
yer but a woman, and so dodged the ques- 
tion by making a counter-charge, 

“It seems to me, Ralph, that you have 
picked up some very low associates. And 
you go around at night, I am told. You 


get over here by daylight, and I hear that 
you have made common cause with a lame 
soldier who acts as a spy for thieves, and 
that your running about at night is lkely 
to get you into trouble.” 

Ralph was hit this time. “I suppose,’ he 
said, “that you have been listening to some 
of Henry Small’s lies.”’ 

“Why, Ralph, how you talk! The worst 
sign of all is that you abuse such a young 
man as Dr. Small, the most exemplary 
Christian young man in the county. And 
he is a great friend of yours, for when he 
was here last week he did not say a word 
against you, but looked so sorry when your 
being in trouble was mentioned. Didn't 
he, Mr. White?” 

Mr. White, as in duty bound, said yes, but 
he said yes in a cool lawyerlike way, which 
showed that he did not take quite so much 


stock in Dr. Small as his wife did. This 
was a comfort to Ralph, who sat picturing 
to himself the silent flattery which Dr. 


Small's eyes paid to his Aunt Matilda, and 
the quiet expression of pain that would flit 


across his face when Ralph's name was 
mentioned. And never until that moment 
had Hartsook understood how masterful 


Small's artifices were. He had managed to 
elevate himself in Mrs. White’s estimation 
and to destroy Ralph at the same time, and 
had tmmanaged to do both by a contraction 
of the eyebrows! 

But the silence was growing painful and 
Ralph thought to break it and turn the 
current of talk from himself by asking after 
Mrs. White's son. 

“Where is Walter?’ 

“Oh! Walter’s doing well. He went down 
to Clifty three weeks ago to study medicine 


with Henry Small. He seems so fond of 
the doctor, and the doctor is such an ex- 
cellent man, you know, and I have strong 


hopes that Wallie will be led to see the er- 
ror of his ways by his association with 
Henry. I suppose he would have gone to 
see you but for the unfavorable reports that 
he heard. I hope, Ralph, you too will make 
the friendship of Dr. Small. And for the 
sake of your poor, dead mother’’—here Aunt 
Matilda endeavored to show emotion—“‘‘for 
the sake of your poor dead mother——.” 
But Ralph heard no more. The buck- 
wheat-cakes hed lost their flavor. He re- 
membered that the colt had not yet had its 
midst of 


oats, and so, in the very Aunt 
Matilda’s affecting allusion to his mother, 
like a stiff-necked reprobate that he was. 


Ralph Hartsook rose abruptly from the ta- 
ble, put on his hat, and went out toward the 
stable. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. White, descending 


suddenly from her high moral stand-point, 
“I declare that boy has stepped right on 
the threshold of the backdoor,” and she 
stuffed her white handkerchief into her 


pocket, and took down the floor-cloth to 
wipe off the imperceptible blemish left by 
Ralph's bootheels And Mr, White follow- 





table to request that 
careful what he did 
poor-house, as any 
might defeat Mr. 
judgeship of the 


ed his nephew to 
he would be a little 
about anybody in the 
trouble with the Joneses 
White’s nomination to the 
Court of Common Pleas, 


CHAPTER XXIII 

A Charitable Institution 
HEN Ralph got back to Miss Nancy 
Sawyer’s, Shocky was sitting up in bed 
talking to Miss Nancy and Miss Samantha. 
His cheeks were a little flushed with fever 
and the excitement of telling his story; 
theirs were wet with tears. «‘‘Ralph,” whis- 
pered Miss Nancy, as she drew him into the 
kitchen, “I want you to get a, buggy or a 


sleigh, and go right over to the poor-house — 
and fetch that boy’s mother over here. It'll 
do ine more good than any sermon I ever 
heard to see that boy in his mother's arms 


tomorrow We 
Sunday.” 

Ralph was delighted, so delighted that he 
came near kissing good Miss Nancy Saw- 
yer, whose plain face was glorified by her 
generosity. 

But he did not go to the poor-house im- 
mediately. He waited until he saw Bill 
Jones, the Superintendent of the Poor-House, 


can keep the old lady over 


and Pete Jones, the County Commissioner, 
who was still somewhat shuck up, ride up 
to the court-house. Then he drove out of 
the village, and presently hitched his horse 
to the poor-house fence, and took a survey 
of the outside. Forty hogs nearly ready 


for slaughter, wallowed in a pen in front of 
the forlorn and dilapidated house; for 
though the commissioners allowed a claim 
for repairs at every meeting, the repairs 
were never made, and it would not do to 
stigmatize Mr. Jones’ bili too closely, un- 
less you gave up all hope of renomination 
to office. One curious effect of political as- 
pirations In Hoopole County, was to shut the 
eyes that they could not see, to close the 
ears that they could not hear, and to de- 
stroy the sense of smell. But Ralph, not 
being a politician, smelled the hog-pen with- 
out and the stench within, and saw every- 
where the transparent fraud, and heard the 
echo of Jones's cruelty. 

A weak-eyed girl admitted him, and as 
he did not wish to make his business known 
at once, he affected a sort of idle interest 
in the place, and asked to be allowed to 
look round. The weak-eyed girl watched 


him. He found that all the women with 
children, twenty persons in all, were ob- 
liged to sleep in one room, which, owing 
to the hill-slope, was partly under ground, 
and which had but half a window for 
light, and no ventilation, except the chance 
draft from the door. Jones had declared 
that the women with children must stay 
there—‘“‘he warn’t goin, to have brats a- 
runnin’ over the whole house.”” Here were 
vicious women and good women, with their 
children, croavded like chickens in a coop 
for market. And there were, as usual in 
such places, helpless, idiotic women with 
illegitimate children. Of course, this room 


scene of perpetual quarreling and 
fighting. 

In the quarters devoted to the insane, peo- 
ple slightly demented and raving maniacs 
were in the same rooms, while there were 
also those utter wrecks which sat in heaps 
on the floor, mumbling and muttering un- 
intelligible words, the whole current of their 
thoughts hopelessly muddled, turning around 


was the 
occasional 


upon itself in eddies never ending. 
“That air woman,” said the weak-eyed 
girl” used to holler 4 heap when she was 


brough in here. But Pap knows how to sub- 
jue ‘em. He slapped her in the mouth 
every time she hollered. She don't make 


no furss now, but just sets down that way 
all day, and keeps a-whisperin.’ ” 

Ralph understood it. When she came in 
she was the victim of mania; but she had 


been beaten into hopeless idiocy. Indeed 
this state of incurable imbecility seemed 
the end toward which all traveled. Shut 


in these bare rooms, with no treatment, no 
exercise, no variety, and meager food, cases 
of slight derangement soon grew into chron- 
ic lunacy. 

One young woman, called Phil, a sweet- 
faced person, apparently a farmer’s _ wife 
came up to Ralph and looked at him kindly, 
Playing with the buttons on his coat in a 
childlike simplicity. Her blue-drilling dress 
was sewed all over with patches of white, 
representing ornamental buttons. The wo- 
manly instinct toward adornment had in 
her taken this childish turn, 

“Don't you think they ought to let me 
go home?" she said with a sweetness and a 
wistful, longing, homesick look, that 
touched Ralph to the heart. He looked at 
her, and then at the muttering crones, and 
he could see no hope of any better fate for 
her. She followed him round the barn- 
like rooms, returning every now and then 
to her question, “Don’t you think I might 
go home now?" 

The weak-eyed girl had been called away 
for a moment, and Ralph stood looking into 
a cell, where there was a man with a gay 
plume in his hat and a strip of red flannel 
about his waist. He strutted up and down 


like a drill-sergeant. 
“T am General Andrew Jackson,” he be- 
gan. “People don’t believe it, but I am. 


I had my head shot off at Bueny Visty, and 
the new one that growed on isn’t nigh so 
g00d as the old one; it’s tater on oné 
side. That's why they take advantage of 
ine to shut me _ up. But I know 
things. My head is tater on one side, but 
it’s all right on t’other. And when I know 
a thing in the left side of my head, I 
know it. Lean down here. Let me tell 


some 


you something out of the left side. Not 
out of the tater side, mind ye. I wouldn't 
a told you if he hadn’t locked me up fer 
nothing. Bill Jones is a thief! He sells 


the bodies of the dead paupers, and then 

sells the empty coffins back to the coun- 

ty agin. But that a’n’t all ‘ae 
(Continued next week) 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WANTED 


15,000 Young MEN 


and WOMEN 


The Government has enlisted the aid of 
Draughon's College in securing thousands of 
office assistants, making DRAUGHON'’S, so to 
speak, a recruiting and training station for 

overnment office assistants. 

Telegram 

Wasuincton, D. C.— Miss Vera Gilley 
(Draughon student}, Murfreesboro, Tenn.: You 
| are appointed bookkeeper, Revenue Bureau, 
$1,000.00 a year. ROPER, Commissioner. 

(Miss Gilley had just completed Draughon’s 
Bookkeeping by mail—an eight-weeks’ course. ) 

Telegram 

Wasnineton, D. OC. — Mrs. Luella Monn 
(Draughon’s), Nashville, Tenn.: You are ap- 
pointed stenographer, War Dept., $1,100.00 a 
year. Report 1333 F Street. CROZIER. 

The Government offers Draughon - trained 











year. If you prefer position with business con- 
cern, Draughon will guarantee the position. 
Salary, $300.00 a Month 
B. H. Wrrarsson, Bkr. and Mgr. Bloom Cloth- 
ing Co., Lead, S. D., writes: ‘‘Draughon’s Book- 
keeping BY MAIL changed my salary from 
$25 to $300.00 a month.” 
Salary, $5,000.00 a Year 
W. O. Parsons, Mgr, Equitable, Rome, Ga., 
writes: “On completing Draughon's Shorthand 
BY MAIL, I accepted a stenographic position, 
$75.00 a month; now make $5,000.00 a year. . 
Draughon Training—the high-class training 
indorsed by business men and demanded by the 
Government—can be taken BY MAIL as well as 
at college, and at one-sixth the cost. rite 
Draughon’s Practical Business College 
Box 61 Nashville, Tenn. 








Insure success in your garden. Each 

* lot of Maule’s seeds is tested for vigor 
and growing power, and is backed by 
our 41 years’ success as seed growers. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages fall of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information F REE 
Send for it today. 

Include 10c and we will send you a 
packet of specially selected pansy seeds— 
a generous assortment of beautiful Giant 
pansies—the largest known. 

‘ou save money and get fresh seeds 
when you bay from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
| 2152 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 


ESSE Seas. 
“MUD PULLS” Get Autos 


Out of Mud Holes! 


With a pair of “MUD PULLS” you 
can go anywhere in your car in any 
kind of weather with no fear of getting stuck. 
“MUD PULLS” weigh only about 5 pounds, 
are very simple and are attached quickly to 
rear wheels, yet they enable you to pull out of 

t mud holes easily on your own power 
Save many times their price in time, labor, wear 











and tear on tires and engine. Price, $4 pair 
complete. Sold by leading auto dealers. 
garages, etc. If yours cannot supply 


you we will send a pair upon receipt of 
price. Order a pair today. (State size 
of your rear tires.) Sotisfection Guaranteed 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
rite quick for proposition 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 E. Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


HEDGE!— 


Write for our illustrated folder 
which tells you what you ought to 
know CITRUS TRIFOLIATA t*e 
about great 
Stock-proof, hardy, 
handsome. Endorsed by leading 
horticulturists and agricultural 
writers of the South. My price 
makes first cost of the Citrus Tri- 
foliata hedge less than that of any 
other fencing material. 


GUARANTEE NURSERY CO., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


NOME CANNER 


Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for marke), neigh 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer.no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fucl, easy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. . ‘ 
We also manufacture Home and Community 


Steam Pressure Outfits. 
| The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
| Pest Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 











hedge plant. 

























office assistants from $1,000.00 to $1,200.00 a © 
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Three Great Forage Crops: How To Grow Them | 





Velvet Beans: How to Grow Them 
OIL.—We do not advise planting velvet 
beans on very rich land, because their val- 
1e is largely that of a soil-improver; land 
that is already rich does not need this crop 
for that purpose. 

Fertilizer.—W hen planting velvet beans on 
very poor soil, two or three hundred pounds 
of fertilizer per acre may be added. How- 
ever, it should not contain more than 1 per 
cent nitrogen with 8 or 10 per cent phos- 
phoric acid. On land of fairly good fertility 
the nitrogen may be omitted altogether. 

Preparation.—The land should be as well 
prepared for velvet beans as for other crops; 


that is, good, deep breaking and thorough 
harrowing to get the soil in a fine, mellow 
condition. Ps 


Varieties.—The Early Speckled is the most 
popular variety, because of its early matur- 
ity and the fact that it is a heavy seed 
yielder. The Osceola is a promising new 
variety that is as early as the Early Speck- 
led, and the pods are about twice as large 
and free from the stinging fuzz. Laie 
Speckled, Yokohama, Lyon and Chinese are 
other varieties that are popular in some sec- 
tions. 

Planting Alone.—Velvet beans may be 
planted alone or with corn. When planted 
alone the beans should be in rows from three 
to four feet apart, and about thirty inches in 
the drill, and two to four beans per hill. 

Planting With Corn.—When planted with 
corn they may be planted between the hills 
of corn, but should not be planted until the 
corn is from six to ten inches high, other- 
wise they may smother out or pull down 
the corn stalks. If planted between the 
rows, the rows should not be less than five 
feet wide, and six is better, 


Time to Plant.—Velvet beans may be 
planted during about the same season as 
cotton, or from the middle of April to the 


middle of June. Probably May is preferable 

Cultivation.—Velvet beans will grow with- 
out cultivation, but like other crops they will 
be much better with cultivation. On account 
of the vines getting out over the land, how- 
ever, two cultivations is about all that 
can be given with any degree of satisfaction. 

Harvesting.—Picking by hand is the only 
method of harvesting the seed. A good hand 
can easily pick 300 or 400 pounds per day in 
the hull. Special hullers are made for hul- 
ling the beans, though in the absence of 
these fair work can be done by an ordinary 
threshing machine. 

Feeding Value.—Velvet beans are splendid 
for pork production. They may be grazed 
from about the first of December, ordinarily, 
until as long as fthey last in eariy spring. 
Both the beans and foliage are good for cat- 
tle. Velvet beans ground with the pods are 
proving very valuable for stock feed tn some 
experiments that are being made, 

Cover Crop Value.—<As a soil-improver the 
velvet bean is the most valuable plant which 
we are acquainted with. When left on the 
soil in winter they make a good cover crop, 
although, of course, they are not growing at 
that time. The roots in the soil, with the 
vines and leaves on top of the soil, act ina 
very favorable way in retarding the flow of 
water and in holding the soil together.—C. 
R. Hudson. 





How to Grow Soy Beans 


OILS.—The soy bean has been particularly 

successful in the upper two-thirds of the 
Cotton Belt, especially on clay and clay, 
loam soils. It is also very largely grown on 
certain reclaimed lands in eastern North 
Carolina. For the sandy soils of the lower 
South, we prefer velvet beans for soil im- 
provement and as a grazing crop for hogs 
and cattle. 


Fertilizers.—Being a legume, or nitrogen- 


gatherer, the soy bean does well with fertil- 
izers low in nitrogen content. On a fair 
grade of soil we recommend leaving out 
nitrogen entirely, using mainly acid phos- 


phate at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds per 
acre, and possibly some potash, when prices 
are low enough to justify its use. 

Preparation.—As with most other crops, 
good soil preparation is important Break 
well and use the harrow to make the seed 
bed fine and mellow. An important point is 
to see that the seed are not planted too deep, 
else poor stands will result. 

Inoculation.—It appears fairly certain that 
to do best soy beans should be inoculated 
when planted on land where they have never 
been successfuliy grown. To do this, one of 
the standard artificial cultures may be used, 
or soil from a field where soy beans have 
done well may be scattered broadcast over 
the field to be planted at the rate of from 
500 to 2,000 pounds per acre. 

Varieties.—-The Mammoth Yellow, because 
of its luxuriant growth, is probably the most 
popular variety for the South, especially for 
hay. Other popular varieties are: Holly- 
brook, Ito San, Virginia and Haberlandt. 

Methods and Time of Planting.—As a hay 
crop after oats, wheat or rye, soy beans are 
excellent, especially in the upper two-thirds 
of the Cotton Belt. However, they should 
be planted in rows and given two or three 
light cultivations, rather than broadcasted. 
Another popular method is to plant the beans 
in the corn rows between the hills of corn, 
the beans thus getting the benefit of the 
cultivation given the corn, Beans may be 
Planted any time from the middle of April 
to the first of July. One-half bushel seed 
per acre is the usual rate of seeding in 
drills. 

Cultivation —Whether planted with corn 
or in drills alone, cultivation should be about 
the same, with the primary objects of keep- 
ing down grass and weeds and conserving 
moisture with as little injury to the root 
system as possible. 

As a Seed Crop.—Soy beans may generally 
be depended upon to make much heavier 
yields of seed than cowpeas, crops of 20 to 
30 bushels per acre being common. The cost 
of cultivation is low and at present prices for 
beans it will be seen that the crop may be 
made quite profitabie. In sections where the 
beans are largely grown a special bean har- 
vester that harvests a row of beans at a time 
is used. 


As a Grazing Crop.—Because of its heavy 
yield of seed, the soy bean is especially val- 
uable for hogs, few crops equalling it in the 
production of cheap pork 


As a Hay Crop.—Soy beans after small 
grain make a hay of excellent quality, es- 
pecially high in protein. The hay should be 


eut after the pods are formed, but before 
they get dry enough to shatter out their seeds. 
Yields of hay run from one to three tons per 
atre. 


Abruzzi Rye, the Great Winter 
Cover Crop 


is not a legume or 
Abruzzi rye,-purely as 
a winter grazing and cover crop, is In our 
opinion the greatest we have. In volume of 
vegetable matter. produced either for grazing 
or plowing under, we have not seen its equal. 

Soils.—Practically any well drained soil in 
the South is suited to Abruzzi rye though, of 
course, like nearly every other crop, it does 
best where the soil is fairly fertile. The crop 
has been especially successful on the sandy 
and sandy loam soils inthe Atlantic and 
Gulf Coastal Plains regions. 

When to Plant.—When it is to be used as 
a cover and grazing crop, September seedings 
are best. When planted during this month, 
the rye is usually tall enough to furnish very 
good grazing by December. If intended for 
seed production, plantings should not be 
made before about the first to the middle of 
December. 

How to Plant.—Since crops are usually oc- 
cupying the fields in September, probably the 
best plan to follow in planting Abruzzi rye is 
to put the seed in with a three-row one-horse 
grain drill run between the cotton rows im- 
mediately after the first picking. November 





HILE of course it 
nitrogen-gatherer, 






seedings may be put in in the same way, or 


the ground 


broken 


put in like wheat or oats. 


a drill to run between 
be sowed 


seed may 


broadcast 
In the absence of 
the cotton rows, the 
broadcast and 


and the seed 


covered 


with a broad heel-sweep or a cultivator 
Grazing. — September-planted 


Value for 


Abruzzi rye 


by December, 
give an 
cattle, horses, hogs and chickens. 


will 


is ordinarily 
and from then on until 
of green stuff for 


abundance 


ready for 


grazing 
April 


It is thus 


a very good aid in helping to provide some- 
thing green for every month in the year. 


As a Seed Crop.—lIt is the general exper- 


ience that 


Abruzzi rye yields about twice as 


much seed per acre as ordinary rye, 20 to 30 


bushels 


being 


common, 


After the 


crop is 


harvested, there is still ample time to grow a 
hay crop on the same land. 





Names for Farms 


Airy Hill 
Airy Knoll 
Alfalfadale 
Alpine 
Arden 
Arrowdale 
Beechwood 
Breezy Point 
Arrowhead 
Brookdale 
Brookside 
Broadmoor 
Cedar Hill 
Cherry Hill 
Creekside 
Clear View 
Crystal Lake 
Cedarcroft 
Cedar Lodge 
Clearbrook 
Clover Crest 
Cloverdale 
Clover Hill 
‘old Brook 
‘ape Jessamine 
otton Boll 
‘rape Myrtle 
‘rossways 
Dairy Downs 
Deep Springs 
Dixie 
Deerfoot 

Elm View 
Englewood 
Edgewood 
Elmwood 
Elmhurst 
Fair Dale 
Fernwood 
Fern Cottage 
Forest Grove 
Fairmont 
Fair Oaks 
Fairview 
Fairweather 
Forest Hill 


Forest Grove 
Glendale 
Grandview 
Grassmere 
Tialeyon 
Hawthorn 
Haycroft 
Hazelnook 
Hillhurst 
Hillcrest 
Hillview 
Hilltop 
Heartsease 
Ingleside 
Idlewild 
Indian Spring 


» View 
Linden 
Locust Hill 
Liveo: 

Lake Home 
Locust Lane 
Mound Hill 
Meadow Brook 
Mt. Pleasant 
Maple Glen 
Mt. Hope 
Mt. Prospect 
Maywood 
Milldale 
Mirror Lake 
Maplewood 
Maple Hill 
Maplehurst 
Maple Leaf 
Maple Shade 
Meadowlands 
Meadows 
Meadow View 
Mimosa 

Oak Croft 
Oak Grove 
Oak Land 
Orchard Crest 
Orchard Hill 
Pine Grove 


Pinehurst 
Pleasant Valley 
Poplar Lane 
Ricelands 
Rose Cottage 
Roadside 
Rosedale 
Rocky Point 
Red Gate 
Richfield 
Riverdale 
Rose Hill 
Shady Lane 
Spring Brook 
Stillwater 
Stony Run 
Spring Valley 
Sleepy Hollow 
Shacy Nook 
Sunny Slepe 
Summit 
Sunnyside 
Sunnyslope 
Sunrise 
Sunset 

Stony Brook 
Sunset View 
Sweetbrier 
Springside 
Spring Hill 
Shadowbrook 
The Elms 
The Cedars 
The Pinery 
The Beehive 
The Crest 
Uplands 
Valley. Home 
Valley View 
Willow Dale 
Woodland 
Woodside 
Walnut Grove 
Willow Run 
Wild Rose 
Walnut Ridge 
Wayside 
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Disston Cross-Cut Saws 
SaveTimeand Strength 


The ease and speed with which you-do a 
day’s sawing depend on your saw. 

Quality of steel is essential. Added to this 
there must be the niost intelligent and pains- 
taking workmanship. The saw’ must clear 
easily, yet it must be stiff enough to stand up 
in the cut. This result is obtained by taper- 
grinding, the saw being from two to six gauges 
thinner on the back than on the cutting edge. 
a The teeth must be set uniformly. The rakers 











. must be just long enough to do their work 
- {)- without leaving ‘“‘whiskers” on the planings 
and not so long as to impede the work of the 


’ cutting teeth. Ease of cutting is possible only 
when the difference in the length of rakers 
and cutting teeth—which varies, in different 
patterns of saws, from between 1/32 to 1/100 
of an inch—is mathematically correct. 

Every one of these qualities is found in 
Disston cross-cut saws. They are made of 
Disston crucible steel by workmen who have 
77 years of Disston traditions behind them. 
Disston experience has developed patterns 
of these saws adapted to every wood, every 
size of tree, every part of the world. One of 
these patterns is intended for the very work 
YOU want a saw to do. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“ Disston Saws and Teols for the Farm,” and 
for booklet showing some of the different 
patterns of Disston cross-cut saws. Address o8$7o, 


Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 











































Following are Indian names suitable for 
farms: 
Candatowa—Top of a Manaticut—Place of Ob- 

Hill servation 
Nahant—At the Point. 
Nunda—Hilly. 
Ossco—Beautiful View. 
Sensinik—Stony Place. 
Sega Sago—Welcome and 

Good Cheer. 
Shantituck—The Woody 


ace. 
Tatnick—At the Great 


Aspatock—A Height. 
Candota—High Land. 
Cohasset—Place of Pines. 
Casco—Resting Place. 
Quassic—On a High 
Rocky Bluff. 
Ganageh—On the Moun- 
ain. 
Wachusette—The Moun- 
tain. 5 
Osawentha—By the Pines. Pequannock—Cleared 
Chetaube—Sparrow 
Hawk's Nest. 
Ioka—Beautiful 
Katahdin—Highest Place. 


and. 
Castacte —Place off 2ocky 
8. 
Natick—The Place of 
Hills. 


The following names of foreign origin are 
beautiful and appropriate: 


Aberdeen—Mouth of the Alta Vista—High View. 
ver. Laguna—Marsh 

Tierra Alta—High Land. Mittelwalde—Middle 

Strathaven—Valley of the Wood. 

River. Valle—Valley. 
Erlenbach—Alder Brook. Weisenthal—Meadow 
Malabar—Mountainous Valley. 
Altamont—High Moun- 


Country. 
Belmont—Beautiful tain. 

Mountain. Alameda—Poplar Border- 
Buena Vista—Fine View. ed Walk. . 


Below is given the meaning of prefixes and 
suffixes to farm names in common use: 
Aerie—A high place such as eagles have for nesting 

or lookout; a lofty place. (Pronounced e-ry; also 
spelled eyrie.) 

Burn—A_ small stream. Ingle—A fireplace; ingle- 
sate: =? boundary or nook meaning chim- 
goal. ney cc 3 si 
Brae—Hillside. —— ee 
Croft—Asmall farm Lea—Meadow or grassland 

Dale—A vale or valley. Manor—A great estate. 

Downs—Sandhills or san- Mere—Apool or lake. 

; dy shore country, Moor—A marsh or heath. 

Glen—A valley. Run—A small stream; a 

Heath—Poor land over- feeding ground. 
grown with heath, Villa—Pretty country or 
shrubs or coarse her- suburban home. 

Vista—View 


age 
Hurst—A wood or grove. Wold or Wald—A forest. 
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Every Chick 


Feed your chicks properly at the start 
and you will raise them. Millions of baby 
chicks die each season because they are not 
fed “baby food” especially suited to their needs. 
We guarantee that 


Pratis Baby Chick Food 


will safely carry your baby chicks through the critical first three 
weeks and make them big and strong. Then you can easily 
4 bring them to maturity. 

Pratts Baby Chick Food is a correctly-proportioned, balanced ration for 
baby chicks, It contains cereals, animal food and mineral matter to build 
flesh, feathers and bone. It completely nourishes the chicks—gives them 
a strong start—prevents chick troubles due to improper food and digestive 

disturbances. 

Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with 

Pratts Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—‘‘ Your 

money back if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee 
that has stood for nearly 50 years. 
& Write tor FREE copy ot “Baby Chick Book” 


\y PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Toronto 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














WANNAMAKER’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
WANNAMAKER’S PEDIGREED MARLBORO TWO-EAR SEED CORN 


Latest Improved Seed grown only on Model Seed Farm by 
the Originators and Breeders, W. W. Wannamaker & Sons. 














The most productive, one of the earliest and the safest cotton to plant in any part 
of the Cotton Belt whether the boll weevil be present or not; large bolls, easy to 


pick. The only pedigreed strain of this cotton on the market, the result of ten years 
of painstaking and persistent plant-to-row breeding from the old Cleveland variety, 
with constant improvement each year. A distinct type, weed-growth smaller and 


fruitage closer than other strains, yield 10 to 15 per cent greater with same land and 
fertilizers, 10 to 16 per cent earlier, percentage of lint constantly from year to year 2 
to 5 per cent greater. Pick a bale of each separately, grown under the same condi- 
tions, and see this difference of lint yield for yourself. Remarkable average and indi- 
vidual records at all Experiment Stations, Government Tests and private tests. First 
in productivity, earliness, and percentage of lint for past 8 years at Georgia Station: 
first 1916, first 1917 in yield of lMnt cotton per acre —try and prove its higher 
lint yield for yourself, this is what you get the most money for. Experiment Tests 
usually too small for most accurate determination of percentages of lint. Highest 
records at Mississippi Stations for past six years. 
all other strains and varieties at these stations. 


Recommended by All Government Agents 
High record at all Stations in the Cotton Belt, seed sent representing truly in each 
case the stock we sell. Write Experiment Stations. All farmers well pleased; many 
voluntary testimonials. Price of Latest Improved seed, the best seed from the best 
crop we have ever grown, grown only on our own farm: Bushel $3.50 fifty bushel lots 
$3.25, one-hundred bushel lots or more $3 per bushel. Only two or three bushels of 
any kind of cotton seed buy one bushel of these best and purest of cotton seeds 
Limited quantity Extra Select seed from 45-acre increase breeding fleld, $5 per bushel, 


Corn bred for nine yeers by»plant-to-row method, field selections, and annual breed- 
ing patches. Pure, sound, and true to type, best quality, weevil resistant. Prolific, 
two large ¢ars per stalk. High yields wherever planted. The highest yielding of any 
corn of equal quality. A safe, dependable, and satisfactory corn to plant anywhere 
and every year in the South. Price Latest Improved seed corn: $5 per bushel on ear 
in crates, $4 shelled. Peck $1.50. If not convinced write for further information 
contained in our 32-Page Catalogue. Order seed early not only to be sure of them, 
as our supply is limited to our immediate farm, but in order to get them early, as 


MODEL SEED FARM, ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 


Our selection recommended above , 











The Iron Covered Incubator 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 


tried machines when 
ete pee &. to deliver tl vee ee OTH 
this iron Sar a wl folly 
equipped. est a poe for = reg take no risk 
buying an Irenciad outfit. We 2a 
30 Days’ Trial 

Money Back If Not Satisfied 

machines — let you use them 30 
don’t find ‘them satisfactory, — 
them Bback—we'll pay the freight ones 

refund your money. We give 


10 YEAR IRONCLAD GUARANTEE 


We will ee the 








pendable hatch ith 
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Freight Paid 


East of Rockies a 




















ATCHING EGGS AND BABY CHICK 


rem FUNK EGG FARM (&ses5" 


FEMALES Leghorns Exclusively 


My pens consist of birds imported direct from Tom Barron 
England and those raised from imported stock. Each individual 
in each mating has a past performance record and is bred from 
high egg strain parents. 









Ask me to send you my free illustrated book giving prices and 
description of my hatching eggs and breeding stock. This book 
will interest you. Safe delivery promised and shipping losses 


FUNK EGG FARM, Box 4 Bloomington, Ill. 


LYLE W. FUNK, Proprietor 























Plenty of Water for the Home 


your fans enjoys the same comfort afforded to your 
stoc weet me of pure we fren water at all times, 
You can easily install a water system in your home 
and barns and have plenty of water with one of 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 















































Climate in the South 
J . 
Average Monthly Rainfall in Inches 
The following table is based on records for from 30 to 60 years 

! —_ 

sisal slial 2inl si gielele 

5 0) x ails as sy =] eI s ojo 

BIai<isa} nial 4] al oizia 
Dn. 2s Wine e608 0 04s0b6000606s }3.12)4.24/4.19]3.41/4.67/4.67 6.43/6.14/3.71/3.12/2.42}3.18 
0 RG . Sa ee eer ee }4.06)4.37/4.41/3.53/3.89/4.32 |5.16/5.89/3.28/3.13/2.89/3.84 
Di 1h Mika n ees chained 106 4006 3.34/4.30/3.73/3.22/3.81/4.50 |5.86/6.14/3.78|2.46/3.38/3.10 
Coe, Ge Gecoccecdwcece - ++ |8.08/3,08/3.31/2.40/3.41/5.28 |6.22/6.25/5.22/2.90/2.70\3.34 
I, Cs ot te tin en oe ba Sew 14.7815. 06/5.57/4.07/3.37|3.96 |4.30 4.47|3.62)2.31)3.43)4.64 
| . 22-46 ease 6 ee }3.12|3.01|3.67/2.73|3.75|5.41 (6. 92|7.74|5.45/3.04)2.16|3.10 
Dr Me, «6 6c ee seee uses }5.11/5.52/6. 38/4. 26|3.82/4.21 |4, 68/4,24/2.88/2.44/3.83/4.50 
Mobile, Ala. ...... cea tid atid 4.80}5.45}7.17)4.48)4.24/5.60 |6.68)6.90/5.12/3.15)|3.65/4.60 
Dee, Dee oc0recce MRYTITTT LT TT |2.56/|2,.88/2.76|1.87|2.73|7.58 |9.36/9.02 6.32|2.41)1.71|2.29 
Jacksonville, Fla............+ss0 2.86/3.25|3.39|2.70|3.93/5.64 |6.37|6.60/8.16|4.60|2.21|2.86 
Vicksburg, Miss. ceveesceegeeees [5.22/4,83/5.54/5.00/4.29/4.00 |4.59/3, 39/3.24/2.61/4.34|5.02 
BEGeE, BE, ccoeccvcersece tees }4.08}6.19|5.35/4.04/4.27/4.62 }4.86/5.15|3.28/2.02/2.95/4.51 
ES ID oo cin e'Gn aye tinal |4.62/4.48/5.25/4,37/3.62/4.20 |4.23/3.88/3.80/2.26|3.77|3.77 
Memphis, Tenn. és ce seecevees [4.99/4.63/5.17/5.07/4.34/4.38 }3.39/3.33/2.94/2.55/4.44/4.30 
Little Rock, Ark... ohiie uso & eae |56.00)4.21/4.78/4.37/5.37/3.98 is. 87/3.48/3.19|2.43/4.73/4.01 
Helena, Ark. ....... ceeeeceeeee [5.63/4.87/6.31/5, 47/4.66/4. +4 4.02(3.57/3.64/2.34/4.73/5.04 
New Orleans, La.......-....+++0+ |4.54/4.28/4.56/4.53/4.06/5 sis -53/5.65/4.49|3.25/3.81/4.54 
CPOE, Eis coos ccsvicsccceses |4.16|3.72/4.31/4.68/4, 38/3, 3 3.63/2.18/3.24/3.24/2.98|4.01 
Ee ae {1.41)1.64/1.76/2.72/3.15|2.72 |2.46/2.63/3. 62/1.96/2.21/1.77 
Galveston, Tex. ..... |3.41/3.02|2.90/3.07/3.36|4.19 |3.96/4.75|/5.72/4.33/3.90/3.70 





Stations Named 


Average Monthly and Annual Temperature and Rainfall at the 
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He eas 

STATIO , = . a3e/$¢e 
ay é1o)5(8]/ 2/8] 2] elale]e] ¢|seelees 

s | 2 & 3 ais ej/o]}o ® |>eoe|\ fas 

»l&JAlLdi AirA inl ainiol Zz! 0 ledqn| fen 

Asheville, N. C. ...| 88.8] 89.1] 45.5| 53.8] 62.6] 69.5| 72.6] 70.6] 63.9] 55.7) 42.6) 88.4] 64.4 | 43.45 

Atlanta, Ga. ...... 42.5) 48.0) 61.5) 61.6] 68.8) 75.7/ 78.4] 76.6] 71.5] 62.2| 61.8] 45.3] 61.2 | 50.38 

Charleston, 8. C....| 50.0] 52.8] 57.7| 64.6] 72.4] 79.1] 81.8] 80.5] 76.0] 66.7| 56.6| 51.5] 65.8 | 66.74 

Columbia, S, C.....| 46.4| 50.0] 54.2| 63.0) 72.0] 78.1/ 81.3] 78.6] 78.8] 64.1] 54.9) 48.5| 63.7 | 47.65 

Jacksonville, Fia,..} 65.2] 58.4| 62.0] 68.5] 74.9] 80.1/ 82.1) 81.1] 77.6] 69.7] 61.4/ 56.0) 68.7 | 54.12 

Norfolk, Va. ...+.++| 40.5) 43.7| 47.0) 56.1) 65.7| 73.5] 79.1] 76.8] 71.2] 62.0] 52.2] 44.2) 59.2 | 52.08 

Raleigh, N. C...,.+| 41.5] 45.0) 48.3] 57.5) 67.5) 74.8] 78.3} 75.6] 70.2] 60.2) 49.8] 43.2] 58.3 | 46.09 

Richmond, Va. .+..| 37.6] 41,2| 47.1| 57.0| 69.4] 75.4] 79.8] 77.1| 71.0] 60.0) 49.0] 41.3] 58.8 | 44.09 

Savannah, Ga......| 51.0) 64.3] 57.5] 66.1| 74.9] 79.3] 81.9) 80.3] 75.8] 66.4| 57.8) 52.4) 66.4 | 61.91 

Birmingham, Ala...| 45.7| 49.2| 56.6] 64.2) 72.9] 79.2) 80.7] 79.8] 74.9] 65.1] 54.8] 48.2) 64.2 | 56.87 

Greenville, Miss... .| 45.1] 47.3] 55.4] 64.9] 73.0] 79.6) 82.2) 81.3) 75.3) 64.5) 54.2] 46.5| 64.1 | 48.93 

Memphis, Tenn... 39.9] 44.8] 51.5] 62.1] 70.2) 78.1| 80.7| 78.7] 72.1] 61.6) 49.9] 43.6) 61.1 | 53.28 

Mobile, Ala. ....... 50.5] 54.8] 58.9] 66.9] 73.6] 79.7] 81.2) 80.3] 76.8] 67.4] 57.9] 46.8] 66.7 | 62.61 

Montgomery, Ala...| 48.3] 52.7] 57.0] 65.4) 72.8] 79.4/ 81.5| 79.8] 75.6| 65.2/ 55.2) 49.6! 65.2 | 52.72 

Nashville, Tenn... ‘| 38.4| 42.9] 48.5] 59.7| 67.7] 75.9] 79.4) 77.8] 70.7| 60.4] 48.4| 41.8) 59.3 | 50.10 

New Orleans, La..} 63.9] 56.8] 63.1] 68.7| 75.1) 80.6) 82.3) 82.1] 78.8) 70.3] 61.6| 55.4| 69.1 | 55.63 

Shreveport, La, ..| 46.9| 50.4) 68.8] 66.3| 73.4| 80.4/ 82.9] 82.5] 76.6| 66.3| 55.9) 49.2) 65.8 | 45.45 

Houston, Texas 52.8] 65.5) 63.4| 69.7) 75.6| 81.1) 83.0) 82.8] 76.0) 70.0/ 61.2) 54.5) 68.8 | 47.92 

Dallas, Texas .....| 44.9| 47.3] 566.4) 64.9) 72.9| 80.6) 83.8] 83.4) 77.2) 65.9] 54.5] 47. 2} 64.9 | 39.04 

Little Rock, Ark...| 40.6] 44.1] 62.7| 62.7] 70.4| 77.2| 80.6] 79.2] 73.1] 62.9] 51.5| 43.5| 61.5 | 49.42 

Dates of Killing Frosts 
Average Average —e Latest 
STATION in | in 1s 
Autumn Spring Pe ee Spring 

Virginia 
Charlottesville ......+-. Oct. 28 April 7 Oct. 9 April 24 
Hampton ......esseeees Nov. 14 Mar. 20 Oct 17 April 20 

North Carolin: 

Asheville .......... Oct. 13 April 20 Oct. 5 May 10 
CEUEEED ce cccvewcecnce Nov. 4 Mar. 29 Oct. 8 April 26 
eS PA eee Nov. 3° April 4 Oct. 8 May 6 

South Carolina 
Charleston ..... Dec. 2 Mar. 1 Nov. 9 April 3 
Greenville ....... Nov. 7 April 7 Oct. 23 April 265 

Georgia 
Atlanta ...eseeeees Nov. 3 Mar. 23 Oct. 11 April 14 
Columbus ..--...+-. Nov. 17 Mar. 6 Oct. 25 Mar. 29 
Gillsville .....--00e- ov. 8 Mar. 31 Oct. 10 April 15 

Florida 
Jacksonville ...... Dec, 4 Feb. 14 Nov. 12 April 6 
Key West .....--+se+e- None None None ~ vole 
TAMPA cesescssscersees Jan. 9 Feb. 8 Nov. 28 Mar. 19 

i 

eee eee Nov. 28 Feb. 25 Nov. 13 Mar. 26 
Vichebure sneed ob S04 KE Nov. 18 Mar. 6 Oct. 19 April 6 
Holly Springs........+-. Nov. 2 Mar. 28 Nov. 9 April 17 

Alabama » 

Birmingham ........++-. _ = Mar. 19 Oct 22 re 
} 5 a . . pril 17 
tne aa Besse venexeserey Oct. 30 April 1 Oct. 26 pe 
Montgomery *....... ov. % a 2 Oct. 31 April 6 
Nov. Ss. Mar. 10 Oct. 21 April 5 

Arkansa 
Port, Smith spk. aa Nov. 6 Mar. 21 Oct. 15 April 6 
oi “cca ileal aiadealaladl Se Nov. 11 Mar. 19 Oct. 22 Apri) 14 
TORAEKABA 2... cccccceces P pri 

Nov. 9 Mar. 20 Oct. 10 April 3 

Tennessee 
Kmoxville ...eeeeeeeeees Oct. 28 April 3 Oct. 1 April 24 
Memphis Oct. 31 Mar. 21 Oct. 2 April 16 
Nashville .....---esee0% Oct. 26 April 2 Oct. 8 May 14 

Texas 
ABBOTTS cccccccoscsvese Nov. 1 April 16 Oct. 10 May 23 
DOMES cocecs, cecveccese Nov. 13 Mar. 19 Oct. 8 May 1 
El Paso Nov. 10 Mar. 20 Oct. 27 April 22 
Galveston .....-.-+ese. Dec, 24 Jan. 27 Nov. 30 Feb, 25 

m. 

“ale iteke Vue k dei Oct. 22 April 2 Sept. 29 May 1 
Muskogee Nov 2 Mar. 380 Oct. 10 May 1 
Yklahoma ........- Nov 2 April 2 Oct. 11 April 30 

Louisiana 

“Alexanéria asus Nov. 10 Mar. 8 Oct. 14 April 9 
New Orleans .....-+s++5 Dec. 10 Feb. 3 Nov. 11 Mar. 27 
Shreveport ....cccscsce Nov. 11 Mar. 4 Oct. 20 April 2 





Dates for Seeding Legumes Inoculation for Legumes 


to Oct 





Pa | eee . Sept. 15 I’ THE grouping below any one legume in 
Alfalfa (spring) ........+++5 Mar. to Apr. 15 a group will, if it has nodules on its 
Alsike Clover .....eeeseeeees Sept, to Oct. 15 roots, inoculate for any other legume in the 
Bur Clover ..............++-Aug. to Oct. 15 game group, but so far as we know for no 
Canada field peas.......... Feb. to Mar. 15 legume in any other group: 
COWPCAS .cccccccsccscsceees May to July 15 Group 1—Red clover, 
Crimson Clover .....+.-++++5 Sept. to Oct. 15 Crimson clover, 
Lespedeza (Japan clover)..Mar. and Apr. Alsike clover, 
DRGROCED 00 ccvccecccccecese Mar. to Apr. 15 White clover, 
Peanuts .cceesscsccsseeseses a at aes Hop clover, 
Red clover .ccccccvcvcceees Sept. to Oct. — Alfalfa. 
Soy beans ....cecevecesseves May to July 10 Group 2 ae Sowa. 

Sweet clover, or 

Melilotus, 












$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent.in 
together; or 

2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 














What Bad Roads Cost 


a mile. Mud tax and hill- climbing tolls, 








therefore, amount to 18 cents a mile, 


Group 3—Vetches, 


Group 
Group 


Canadian field peas, 


garden peas. 


O CARRY a ton one mile by sea costs one- Group 4—Cowpea. 
tenth of a cent; by railroad, one cent. To Group 5—Soy bean. 
haul a ton over good roads costs seven cents Group 6—Velvet bean. 
@ mile; over ordinary county roads 25 cents Group 7—Lespedeza or Japan clover. 


8—Beggarweed, 
9—Peanuts, 
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Saturday, February 16, 1918] 





Facts for Cotton Farmers 








Highest and Lowest Prices for 
Cotton 


IN NEW YORK FOR MIDDLING UPLANDS 
COTTON FROM JANUARY 1 TO DECEM- 
BER 31 OF THE YEARS NAMED. 





























Yr } High Low Yr | High Low 
seeel 691% 20 = 12% | 9 3-16 
1863) 93 51 1891{ 9% 1 8% 
1864/190 72 p892| 10 | 6 11-16 
1865/120 35 1893} 9 15 16 7% 
1866) 52 32 1894) 8 5-16) 5 9-16 
1867} 36 15% 1895) 9% 5 9-16 
1868} 33 16 1896] 8% 7 1-16 
1869} 35 25 1897; 8% 5 13-16 
1870} 25% 15 1898} 6 9-16) 5 5-16 
1871} 21% 14% 1899] 7 13-16) 5% 
1872| 27% 185% 1900; 11 7 9-16 
1873] 21% 13% 1901; 12 7 13-16 
1874] 18% 14% 1902; 9% 8 3-16 
1875] 17% 13 1-16 1903} 14.16 8.85 
1876} 13% 10% 1904] 17.25 6.25 
1877] 13 3-16] 10 15-16 1905; 12.60 7.00 
iers| 12 3-16) 8 13-16 1906| 12.25% 9.60 
1879} 13% 9% 1907] 13.55 10.70 
1880} 13% 10 15-16 1908] 12.25 9.00 
1881] 13 10 7-16 1909; 16.50 9.25 
1882} 13 1-16) 10% 1910] 19.75 13.66 
1883} 11% 10 1911} 16.15 9.20 
1884] 11 15-16) 9% 1912) 13.40 9.35 
1885| 11% 9 3-16 1913] 14.56 11.80 
1886] 9 9-16] .8 13-16 1914) 13.75 7.25 
1887| 11 7-16} 9 7-16 1915] 12.75 7.90 
1888] 11% | 9% 1916} 20.90 11.25 
1889) 11 9% 1917| 31.85 | 14.30 
2 





Georgia Cotton Variety Tests 


HE following table shows cotton varieties 

in order of yield in tests on the College de- 
monstration field, 1917, the figures indicating 
total yield of lint per acre: 
Half and Half, 1175. Child's Toole, 895 
Cook's, 1133. Caldwell's, 892. 
Brown's, No, 1, 1131. Culpepper’s, 892. 
Summerour, 1078 Christopher, 892. 
Well’s, 1006, Sunbeam, 887. 
College No 1, 978. Brown’s No, 3, 879. 
Lewis No. 63, 971. Williams’, 867. 
Poulnott, 965. Hooper's, 856. 
Texas Bur, 948. Steinheimer’s, 830. 
Piedmont, 937. Wannamaker, 815. 
Rexall, 933. Lone Star, 811. 
Utopia, 927. Banks, 807. 
Petty’s Toole, 926. Meadows’, 802 
Epp’s Mexican, 922. Durango, 787. 
Mexican, 920. Trice, 737. 
Livsey’s, 919. Brown's No, 2, 708. 
Council Toole, 901. Holden, 651. 
Petway’s, 896. 

Long Staple.—Columbia, 827; Meade, 693; 
Webber No. 49, 654, 





How to Avoid Cotton Wilt 


OTTON wilt, blight, or black rot, as it is 

variously known, is a fungous disease 
that begins on the cotton roots, gradually 
working upward, causing the plant to 
wilt and die. The wilt fungus can exist 
in the land for several years, even if cot- 
ton is not planted. Only wilt-resistant 
varieties of cotton should be planted on 
wilt-infected land. Write your state ex- 
periment station for a list of these va- 








| How Latitude Affects the Degree of Boll Weevil Damage e 
































RBC AUSE of the warmer:climate and heav- 
ier summer rainfall the farther South we 
go, it has come to be well recognized that 
he degree of damage any section sustains 
from the boll weevil is largely dependent 
upon its latitude—that is, its relative loca- 
tion north or south. The above map shows 
the parallels of latitude. Parallel 30 passes 
east and west through New Orleans; 32% 
through or near Charleston, S. C., Montgom- 
ery. Ala.. Meridian and Vicksburg, Miss., 
and Shreveport, La.; and parallel 35 through 
or near Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. 

As to the effect of latitude, we would say 
that east of east Texas, growing cotton prof- 
itably south of parallel 31 under weevil con- 
ditions is a very difficult job; between 31 
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and 32 it is difficult, but possible on rich, 


warm, humus-filled, well drained soils; be- 
tween 32 and 33, the job is still not always 
an @éasy one, but success is fairly certain for 
the hustling farmers; between 33 and 34, 
some damage will occur nearly every year, 
but only in years of unusually heavy sum- 
mer rainfall will this be severe; and north 
of 34, while light damage may often occur, 
anything like a crop failure because of the 
weevil will be rare indeed—possibly not of- 
tener than one year in ten or even fifteen or 
twenty. 

It should be understood, however, that 
what is said does not apply to the sections 
along the Atlantic Coast, since here the 
ocean modifies the climate and weevil dam- | 
age will probably be more severe than in the 
same latitude in sections to the westward. 





Cotton and Corn: Alabama Va- 
riety Tests 


HE results of a single year’s test are 

not sufficient to form a safe guide in 
selecting a variety, but when a variety 
leads, or is among the leaders for several 
years, this fact shows that it is a good 
variety for similar conditions. At the 
Alabama Station Farm, Cook has occur- 
red each year in the list of five most pro- 
ductive cotton varieties. The five varieties 
making the largest yield in each of the past 
ten years are mentioned below in order of 
productiveness: 

1908 1909 1910 
Dillon Cook 206 Cook Imp. 
Gold Coin Cook 221 Dillon 
Dixie Dixie Cook (Hall) 
Cook Imp Hamiin Hardin 
Hart Poulnot Triumph 

1911 1912 1913 
Hite Cook 58156 Cook 615 
Cook (Stone) Wannamaker- Layton 
Cook Imp. Cleveland Cook 672 
Cook 409 Cook 523 Covington- 
Cook 458 Hogg Toole 

Poulnot 208 Roundnose 

1914 1915 
Half and Cook 307-6 

Half Cook 844 
Roundnose Hybrid 18- 
Cook 751 435 
Virgatus Cook 818 
Sunbeam Modella 

1916 1917 
Halfand Half Cieveland 
Cook 307-6 722 
Wannamaker- Sunbeam 


Cleveland @ook 919 
Culpepper Half and Half 
Tri-Cook Simpkins 


Of corn, during the past thirteen years, 
among the four most productive varieties 
each year, Mosby and Hastings, were in- 
cluded seven times; Sanders, six times; 
Alexander's Prolific, five times; Bxperi- 
ment Station Yellow and Malboro, each, four 
times; Henry irady, three times; and 
Whatley, Weekley, and Garric, each, twice. 


e-b. F. Cauthen, Associate Agriculturist. 





How co Check Anthracnose 


GET rid of anthracnose in cotton, se- 

lect next year’s seed not only from 
stalks free from the disease, but also 
standing several feet from any diseased 
stalks. Then if the storage boxes or cot- 
ton gins you use have been used for an- 
thracnose-infected cotton, clean thefn be- 
fore storing or ginning your disease-free 


“eotton, 


rieties. Plant only Iron and Brabham 
cowpeas on such land. Write your experi- 
ment station and the United States De- 
partment.of Agriculture, for bulletins on 
cotton wilt. 








North Carolina Cotton Variety 
Tests 


R. C. B. WILLIAMS of the North Car- 
r olina Experiment Station reports that 
or— 

Coastal Plain Sections among the very best 
yielders of cotton in station tests are Cle- 
veland Big Boll, Cook's Improved, Mexican 
Big Boll, Lone Star; and among the long- 
staple varieties, Webber No. 49 and Lewis’ 
Long Staple. 

Lower Piedmont Section, Cook’s Improved, 
Cleveland Big Boll, Simpkins’ Ideal, Sugar 
Loaf and King’s Improved. 





To Grow Cotton Successfully Un- 
der Weevil Conditions 


HE United States Department of Agricul- 
ture advises that you must— 





1, Select warm, fertile, well- drained soil. 
2. Prepare a good seed bed. 

3 Fertilize liberally. 

4. Plant reasonably early. 

5. Use good seed of an early maturing 
variety adapted to the locality. 

6. Cultivate shallow—-often, and _ until 
late in season. 

7. Carefully pick up and destroy weevil 
infested squares, especially during the first 
month 

8. Destroy all cotton stalks three weeks 
or more before killing frost. 

If you follow these instructions you can, 
when the weevil comes, on a reduced acreage 
continue to grow cotton profitably. If in ad- 
dition you grow the necessary feed and food 
crops—have a good garden, produce your 
own meat, milk. butter, eggs, ete., with a 
surplus for market—you will live better and 
perhaps make more clear money than you 
did before.—United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


R. F. D. Route—How to Get One 


OME’ readers wish to know how to go 

about getting rural free delivery routes 
started in their communities. The first thing 
to do is to write the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, Washington, D. C., for in- 
formation and for a free copy of the re- 
quired form of petition ready for the signa- 
tures of signers. No neighborhood where it 
is possible to get rural mail delivery should 
be content to get along without this service. 











Sears Roebuck: Co's 
New Booklet about 
Bigger Farming Profits! 










one in yourname TODAY on thecoupon 
below or just use a post card. We want 
every farmer in the Unites States to have a copy of 
paw M new illustrated booklet about better farming 
methodsand bigger farming profits. It tells about the 
CO] thousandsof eecretsofgreat farming successes Presented 
in FARM KNOWLEDGE —The Farmer's Own Enc a 
ee this new helping hand enables Y 
thesesecretstoyourown farm 80 youcan make more money 


FARM KNOWLEDGE 


Comprises 4 large volumes—2000 pages—3000 illustrations. Prepared at a cost of over 
$50,000 for editorial materiabalone, So. Contatas the practical experience of such leaders 
of improved farming methods as Hugh G. Van Pelt, G. F. Curtiss,,W. S. Corsa, C. B. 
Hutchison, Dean Jardine, Alva Agee, C,H. Eckles, and over 100 others equally promi- 


nents —_ DON’T FARM WITHOUT HELP ras 


Why farm alone—why learn slowly through your own experience when, 
for )s— than 7c a day youcan “hire” the greatest farming brains in the # on snaeone 
nation. FARM KNOWLEDGE contains the result of thousands of 

tests and experiments—the net result of spostense that you 

could not acquire alone in a hundred years x....1 m= 


‘A ‘ima what ‘he’ pias learned siterTitefocs" shaban 7. <i aie ‘Ferm 
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s vn A © OUPON TODAY ? 
Just Ask a ena = free" PA name 
hoa Whe ~~ 5 re 7 "a 






4 oni R.F.D. om adaia 
© 4 Street 


and No. 
Or, if easier for you, drop a postcard for booklet. 77P44 
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GINCE 1858 the Moline Mower has been 


doing ee faithful and honest work in 
all parts ' e world. It was one of the first successful 
mowers and during all these years of hard service very little 
change in the a has been necessary. This shows that 
the Moline Mower is correctly designed and constructed. 

Every user of a Moline mower profits by these years of service and 
knows his Moline mower will not fail him in a “pinch.” 


Such features as: One-piece main frame; cold rolled steel axle and shaft; pawls and 
ratchets in plain view; firmly keyed gears; coupling frame hinges which will not bind; 
five-inch driving wheels; extra heavy cutting parts; removable wearing plates; alignment 
device for the cutter bar; spring draft; forward acting foot lever and many other distinc- 
tive features, carry the Moline mower through the — cutting year after year. 


Your Moline dealer will be glad to show is splendid mower. If there is no 
Moline dealer in your locality write us for ow Jon ii indevenation. Address Dept. 22 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Manufacturers of ms r 
Plows (csi) Stalk Cutters Grain Drills Rice Binders preaders 
Masrews’” : Loaders LimeSowers Grain Binders Scales 
Planters (rn) Del.Rakes Seeders 
Cultivators Ra 
Listers 





_— 


Stephens Six Au. 





D ON’ : forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, on. 00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET 1T FROM THE 
FACTORY | DIRECT 


s h re i 
is nee 





ence at prices 








SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO FARM 
: at money-saving yiseee. There's 
, not a single item of extra sellin 
ex between our Wire [Mili an 
urfarm. Isn't this the way you want 
buy? Here’s a few of our many values: 


® 26-in. Hog Fence, - 21%c. a rod. 
47-in. Farm Fence, - 31ic. a rod. 
48-in. Poultry Fence, 344c. a rod. 

SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 


More than 100 other styles of fence at 
rtionately low prices. Hog Fences 
ire woven in 















fence should get our Book of 
Write today. <A Postal Card will 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 84 7% MUNCIE, INDIANA. 








GARDEN TOOLS - 

er the farmer’s big questions: 

ow canI have a good garden with 

least expense ow can the wife 

have plenty of fresh etables for 

the home table with feast labor ? 

Combined Hilt 

IRON AGE na Dritt Seeder 
; ie solves the garden labor problem. 
Takes the place of toolsa— 

stored in small 





With this Sim Ditoher-Terracer 
Works inany soil, clay or gumbo. Digs V-shaped 
ditch down to 4ft. Practically all steel. Reversi- 
bie. Equal to 100men. Pays for itself in a day. 

Sent on 





Simpice Fas nt A cher’ 
impiex Farm-' 
Co., inc., Box 52 
Owensboro 





Owens Transplanter 


aa 
450,000 ‘armers, 
today for catalog 
ee. 
E. C. BROWN CO. 
844 MapleSt., Rochester, N.Y 
Rae 





I have been a reader of The Progressive 
er for some time, and I find it to be one 

of the best farm papers I have ever read. I 
Would be glad that every farmer in my com- 
munity would take your paper, and if you 
will send me your club rate and proposition 
for securing members I will try and put some 
of them in the hands of the farmers.—W. H. 








Miscellaneous Information | 





Second Crop Irish Potatoes 


HERE should be an acre of Irish po- 

tatoes planted in July or early August, 
ou every small farm in the South. Large 
farms should plant one acre in Irish po- 
tatoes for each 380 acres in cultivation. 
Small potatoes planted whole take 24 
bushels per acre; when seed is cut, 12 to 





Last Year’s “Reference Special” : 
Keep It for the Following 
Information 


ON’T throw away last year’s ‘‘Reference 
Special” just because you have this year's. 





























Much valuable information in our 1917 is 
14 bushels. sue is not repeated this time For exam- 
Preparing the Ground—In June, disk or ple, readers wishing information on the 
cultivate the land until the top three following subjects are referred to our 1917 
inches are fine. Plow deep and harrow ‘Reference Special:" 
at once. Work the ground every week 
until planting time. 1, Spraying Formulas, Directions, Etec. 
Planting—Plant on a cloudy day so that ~' ey , ent Se. Dikerent Crepe. 
~ 3 oll Weevil Information 
neither the furrow nor the seed will be- 4° Breeds of Cattle and Hogs: Markings 
come dry. Make the rows 3% feet apart, all Gheranterintion ; . 
open 6 inches deep, and drop seed 6 to 10 ;. Curing Meat On the Farm. 
inches apart in the row, covering 3 inches. 6. Capacity of Silos. 
Where fertilizer is needed, apply 400 7%. Recommended Varieties of Fruits, 
pounds per acre of one-third acid phos- Grapes, and Berries. 
phate and two-thirds cottonseed meal. 8. Formulas for Grafting Wax. 
In the latitude of Memphis and Little 9, Packages for Truck Crops: Stand- 
Rock and Raleigh planting may be done ard Sizes. 
the middle of July, 150 to 200 miles far- 10. How to Mix Concrete. 
ther south, the middle of August. 11, Automobile and Gasoline Engine Trou- 
Cultivation—Cultivate once a week from ,, De. 
the time the potatoes are planted, grad- ce a, Snotr Seouves. 
ually filling the furrow in which the seed 34° Yegislative Dictionary. 
was planted. Leave the field level at the j5° Subjects for Debates. 
last cultivation.—H. M. Cottrell. 16. A Dictionary of Agricultural Terms. 
17. “Time Prices,’’ Cost of. 
e e 18. Songs, Corn Club, Farmers’ Union, Etc. 
Government Price-fixing of Wheat 19. Ciover Seea Stripper: How to Make. 
20. Torrens System Explained. 
HE Food Administration bill was passed 21. Feeding Children at All Ages. 
to establish public control of necessaries 22. Crop Rotation Plans. 
and under this bill the “United States Food 23. Pruning Rules. 
Administration Grain Corporation’ was 24. How to Cure Skins. 
Fruit Planting Table 
| **Depth | | | 
bd |} to Plant Distance | ***Number | Age to 
Kind of Plant When to Pliant| (Up to Apart | Per Acre | Bear 
| collar) Feet | Trees | Years 
| Inches | 
BMGEOB ccccccesecse Nov.-April | 8 to 12] 35 to 40 | 27 to 60 8 to 10 
BOND ccc ccscececen Nov.-April | 8 to 12 | 20 to 30 | 48 to 108 4to 6 
PE. “Ge inbiweaciss Nov.-April | 8 to 12 | 16 to 20 | 108 to 170 3 to 6 
DOREMOS cc ccccvevces Nov.-April | 8 to 12 16 to 20 | 108 to 170 3 to 4 
EE oacewveeeees Nov.-April | 8 to 12 16 to 25 | 70 to 170 3 to 5 
° | Bushes 
eee Nov.-April 8 to 12 16 to 20 | 108 to 170 | to 6 
ME, 4 Uodincend 0 cee Mar.-April 6to 8 8 to 14 | 222 to 680 | 2to 3 
| Trees 
POORER cccccccccces Nov.-April 24 to 30 50 to 60 | 12 to 17 8 to 10 
BMiwlberries ....20.0% Nov.-April 8 to 12 | 25 to 30 | 48 to 70 3 to 56 
Jap. Persimmons... Mar.-April 8 to 12 | 20 to 25 | 70 to 108 2to 3 
| | Vines 
Grapes (bunch)..... Mar.-April 6 to 8 | 8 to 12 | 302 to 680 3 to 
Grapes (Muscadine) Mar.-April 6 to 8 | 12 to 26 | 70 to 302 3to 4 
| | Bushes 
CNN. oc ccswcneses Mar.-April 6to 8 | 4x6] 2,178 2to 3 
Gooseberries ....... | Mar.-April 6 to 8 | 4x6] 2,178 2to 3 
Raspberries (red)... Mar.-April 4 to 6 | 3x6] 2,420 | lto 2 
Raspberries (black). Mar.-April 4 to 6 | 4x5 2,178 | lto 2 
Dewberries ........ Nov. & Dec- | | | 
March 4 to 6 | 5 to 6 | 1,210 to 1,742) 1 to 
Strawberries ...... Oct. & Nov.- | | Plants | 
Mar. & April 2to 4] 1x3 or 4 | 12,000 | 1 
*Fruit trees and hard-wood plants may be planted in the South during their dormant 
period from November to April provided it is not freezing at the time of planting. 
Fall set trees get started during mild weather in winter and put out earlier than trees 
set in late winter or spring. 
**Trees and plants should be set in the fall, at the same depth at which they stood 
in the nursery. The buds should not be buried below the ground. 
***The number of trees that can be set on an acre can be increased 25 per cent by 
alternating the planting or the hexagonal method rather than setting on a square. 
W. N. HUTT. 








formed to take control of the wheat of the 
country. The Corporation approached the 
large millers and asked that their buying be 
Placed in the hands of the Corporation, 
which 93 per cent of the millers did by vol- 
untary agreement. The price which should 
be paid for the wheat was left to the Presi- 
dent’s special price commission, which re- 
commended a price of $2.20 per bushel for 
1917 wheat; while» Congress has guaranteed 
a price of $2 per bushel for 1918 wheat. The 
gist of the matter seems to be that the Gov- 
ernment does not name a maximum price at 
which the producer shall sell his wheat, but 
assures the farmer that he can get at least 
the minimum prices here indicated. There 
is no control over the price at which the 
individual farmer or small seedsman shall 
buy or sell wheat for seed. 





When Deep Plowing Doesn’t Pay 


EEP plowing may be useless, if not act- 
ually injurious, when the deeper or more 
compact soil layers of a clay soil are too 
wet, if thrown up to be dried out and baked 
by the hot sun and wind. Deep plowing 
may also fail to prove profitable if done 
in the spring, when insufficient time is al- 
lowed for settling before crops are planted, 


especially if dry weather follows. Deep 
plowing immediately before the fall seed- 
ing of crops is always dangerous, unless 


there is an ample supply of moisture and 
much care is taken to thoroughly compact 
or firm the soil as quickly as possible. 


To Get Rid of Bermuda Grass 


F A FIELD infested with Bermuda grass 
is planted in the fall with a heavy seed- 
ing of oats, and after the oats are cut in 
the spring the land is prepared and sowed 
in cowpeas, broadcasted quite heavily, and 
then in fall again sow oats, practically all 
the Bermuda grass will be destroyed by 
the next spring. 

Another way to kill Bermuda grass is to 
plow the field late in the fall and bring 
the roots to the surface by using a spring- 
tooth harrow. The freezing and thawing 
of the winter will generally kill most 
or all of the exposed roots. Should all 
the roots not be killed by spring, the field 
should be sowed in spring oats for hay, and 
follow with cowpeas sowed broadcast. Ja- 
pan clover thickly seeded may be used in- 
stead of oats and cowpeas, with very good 
results in many cases.—Agricultural Ex- 








Fairless, Tishomingo County, Miss. 


tension Service. 


Davie County, N. C. 


Interest Calculations 


ULE.—Multiply the principal by as many 
one-hundredths as there are days, and 
then divide as follows: 
Per cent. 4656 6 @ 8 910 12 
Div. by 90 72 60 52 45 40 36 30 
Example.—lInterest on $100, for 90 days at 
6 per cent.; 100x.90=90.0 divided by 72 
=1.25 (one dollar and 25 cents). 
Table.—Showing the number of days from 
any date in one month to the same date in 
any other month. 
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5 si/eis @iéa SIBISI Se 

fe Slelslalsleleiaiaisizia 
Jan. . 81) 59} 90/120/151|181|212/243)273/308|334 
Feb. 365| 28} 59} 89/120/150/181|212/242)273/303 
Mar. 387/865) 31 61} 92 122|158/184)214/245|275 
Apr. 5|306|334/365| 30) 61] 91/122/153|183/ 214/244 
May 276|304)335 365) $1] 61) 92)/123)153)184)214 
June |274/304/834|865| 30] 61| 92)122/153|183 
July 243 |278 304/335 365} 81] 62) 92)123)153 
Aug. 4 212/243 273/304/334/365) 31) 61 {92)122 
Sept. 81 212) 242/273 $08/334/865| 30! 61) 91 
Oct. 51}182|212 243|273|304 335|365| 31| 61 
Nov. 20/151{181|212 242/273/304)334/365| 30 
Dee. 90/121/151/182/212|243/274/804/335/365 





Example.—How many days from May 5th 
to October 5th? Hold the table so that the 
figures are right side up. Then look for 
May at left hand and October at the top; 
in the angle is 153. In leap year add one 
day if February is included. 


| COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 








North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, January 3-March 3, 
Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Biacks- 


burg, February 6-March 1. 
Florida State Fair and Exposition, Jack- 


sonville, Florida, February 26 to March 9, 
1918. 
National Shorthorn Congress, Show and 


Sale, Chicago, Illinois, February 18-23. 


Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Ft. Worth, Texas, March 11-16, 1918, 





I have always said and I stick to it, that 
The Progressive Farmer is the best agricul- 
tural paper in the world.—E. C. Sanford, 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Works Like a Hoe 


Covers 8 Acres A Day 


It does as good work as you can do 
with a hoe—It cuts every weed—none 
can dodge it—Keeps the surface in 
condition to readily absorb rain and produces 
a mulch or dirt blanket of fine soil which pre- 
vents the escape of soil moisture. 
One trip to the row, whether 
narrow or wide. 


THE 






The 


Farmer's 


With one mule The Fowler does as much 
work as you can do with a two horse culti- 
vator—and better work—because it cultivates 
shallow—has no prongs or teeth to destroy 
or distrub the crop roots. You can work right 
up to the plant witha Fowler. By removing 
plow foot you can cultivate astride the row, 

The Light Draft Fowler is a time saver and money maker.! 
It will pay for itself many times both in the saving of labor 
and mules and again in increased crops. i 

In wet weather the Fowler can be used very soon after a 
tain on account of running close to the surface and it covers 
eo much ground in one day that weeds and grass are kept 
under control. 

Its the cultivator for corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, beets 
and beans and truck crops planted in rows. { 

Write today for catalog which fully explains 
The Fowler—The Progressive Farmer's 
tivator, that covers 8 acres a day---It’s free. 


HARRIMAN MFG CO., Box sosHarriman Tenn, 


Make more Mone 
Paull big stumps 
@ 71 Ay hand 


Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and 

wder. One man with a 

can rip out any stump 
that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 

Works 
m. Kf y 
pull on the lever gives a 

on the stump. Made of the 


~ Endoned by OS. 
experts, 


breakage. 
Government 


























Showing 
easy lever 


operation Sap POWs 


t 
Puller 


Write today for s 
offer and free boo 
‘Land Clearing. 


Walter J. Fitzpatrick 
Box 433 

182 Fifth Street 

> San Francisco 

California. 


ial 
eton 





Masters Plant Setter 
Pays for Itself Every 
Day Used 


Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatces, 
Cabbage, Strawberries,, 
Eggplant and all similiar plante. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
comer and ye Fa Work. 

loney if not sai lo rite 
for Free Booklet. 

MASTERS PLANTER Co. 
Dept. K, Chicago, ttt. 


FENC 


‘ence; 
ce. a rod for 47-in. 
, Poultry and ni 7 
w prices Barbed Wire. 
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Sot tINTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
<3 Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 








‘ug We Pay You $6.00 


-Pair and Express Charges. Huge profits 

easily and pleasantly made. 

Raise Belgian Hares fer Us 
Fortunes in Hares, Book and 
Contract for 10c. None free. 

Park View Belgian Hare & Food Co. 

2833 E. Sth Avenue Knoxville, Tenn. 

















When writing to advertisers say, “I-saw 


your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 





met. 














Saturday, February 16, 1918] 


ee ee ee aes ri 
'INsuRE AGAINST CROPLOSS') 
WERE you one of the thousands 
of farmers who lost part or 
all of their corn crop last year be- 
cause the corn, planted late, was 
still softavhen a freeze came? 
Farmers who had silos saved their soft 
corn last year, They are getting its full 
value today in silae fed to fattening stock. 


Under Pots conditons the saving in one 
season is far greater than the total cost of a 


TUNG-LOK SILO 


Economical, Durable. 
Serviceabic ! 


ant Peatures: 























sine ie construction. 
Built by any farmer in in- 
ents at odd times. 

No otaves we shrink or 


hoops to 
fanten oF loosen. PCan- 
not a= 1 Will with- 


—_. winds that pees 


other farm build- 
ings. ill ae $ lifetime. 
nd now de- 


ive ma Band 
m= fiandaiy able  - 


TUNG.LoK SILO 

ANK CO. 

415 © naa Bidg. 
Kaneas Ci 




















Get Acquainted 


Big Poultry Supply House 


for 
Improved Parcel Post Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 


New Egg Cases 
Oat Sprouters, Leg Bands 
Poultry Remedies 
Write for Free Catalog. 
H. K. BRUNNER, 
\ @ Harrison St. New York City J 














DOES BETTER WORK 


— = 





COSTS YOU LESS 



















THE Viking Cream 

Separator is made 

of the finest grades of 
iron and tool steel in 
the largest separator 
factory in the world. 
It costs you less but 
there . no finer ma- 
ade than the 


tor Boek 
the Viking is used all over 
the world. 


Swedish Separator Company 
615 S. Wells a Chicago, m. | 












Biggest canner bargain ever 
outro noe: is 24 oe cans; 
ally capacity 300 cans; 
equipped with IRON GRATES 
for coal or wood; charcoal 
fire-pot, smoke stack 

can tongs, tipping cop- 

per, funnel, salamoniac, 
capping steel and won- 

erful book of instruc- 


tio ving al 
cipes, all for onl 
With it you can make $10 to 


¢ $30 a day, saving surplus fruit 
and v a ing itin or tin for 
the market or your own table. Canners all 
izes and prices. All guaranteed—money back 
ft "not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 
Mb today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooxva, Tenn. 


taht, 











The man who's wise will advertise. 








North Carolina Farmers’ Bulletins 


List of Available Publications of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and Experiment Station 





plications are available to 

h Carolina and may be 
to the Agricultural Ex- 
gh, N. C.. 


EXTENSION CIRCULARS 




















No 

-—S g Seed Corn for Larger Yields. 

4 ig Meat on the Farm 

»—Report of Canning Club Work, Decem- 
ber, 1914-December, 1915. 

6—The Proper Methods of Housing and 
Handling the Farm Flocks 

7—Pians for Community Club Work in the 
Study of Foods and Household Con- 
veniences, 

8—I, Report of Boys’ Club Work in North 
Carolina, Il. Arithmetic Problems 
Based Upon Agricultural Club Work. 

9—The Soy Bean Industry of Eastern North 
Carolina, 

il—Canning and Preserving with 4-H 
Recipes, 

12—Pig Club Manual (Reprinty. 

13—North Carolina Credit Unions. 

16—Hairy Vetch, 

17—Grass Mixtures for North Carolina Pas- 
tures, 

18—Tobacco Curing Barns. 

19—The Southern Corn Bill Bug. 

20—Bur Clover for Improvement of Coastal 
Plain Soils. 

21—Rape for Hog Pasturage. 

—Dehorning Cattle. 

23—From Wool to Cloth. 

ae—80W ” Use Lime on the Farm. 

5—Score Card for Swine. 

i—Score a for Beef Cattle 

: Score Card for Mutton Sheep. 

2 a to Secure Better Lawns in North 

Carolina. 

29—Commercial Use of the Soy Bean. 

30—The Storage of Sweet Potatoes. 

82—Soil Survey ‘Work in North Carolina. 

33—Hog Houses and Equipment. 

34—List of Publications. 

37—Improving Seed in Scotland Neck Com- 
munity. 

39—How to Organize a Credit Union. 

41— Developing Credit in the Country. 

i12—A Sow and Her Two Litters of Pigs. 

183—Home Garden Suggestions and Vegeta- 
ble Seeding Calendar. 

48—Spraying Irish Potatoes 

50—Drying of Fruits and Vegetables for 
Home Consumption 

51—Program Boys’ Short Course. 

52—Beekeeping Practice in North Carolina 

54—Length of Staple of Cotton Produced in 
North Carolina 

55—A Farm Smoke House and Smoke House 
Building Contest for North Carolina 
Club Members. 

i'§}—Soy Bean Harvesters 

i—Soy Beans—A Future Economic Factor 
in North Carolina. 

58—A Meat-curing Contest for North Caro- 
lina Pig Club Members and Curing 
Meat on the Farm. 

60—What is a Credit Union 

61—Tobacco Wild Fire. 

62—Home Making of Cottage and Butter- 
milk Cheese. 

AGRICULTIL - EXPERIMENT STATION 


UBLICATIONS 


No. 

213—Feeding Experiments with Cows and 
Calves, 

214—Two Important Cantaloupe Pests. 

215—Cottonseed Meal Feeding Experiments 


with Horses and Mules, 


216—Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Draft 
Animals, 

217—A Serious Lettuce Disease. 

220—Care and Management of the Dairy 
Herd. 

222—Cottonseed Meal and Corn Silage Feed- 


ing Experiments with Beef Cattle. 
228—Sheep Raising in North Carolina. 
224—-Topworking Seedling Pecan Trees. 
225—How Shall Farmers Organize? 
226—Report of Variety Tests of Cotton 
1913 and a Summary of Results 
the Past Bleven Years. 
227—Fertilizer Experiments with Cotton on 
Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam Soil, and 
Varieties, Culture and Fertilization of 





for 
for 


Cotton on Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam 
and Red Clay Soils. 
228—Air-cooled Apple Storage Houses. 
229—Fertilizer Experiments with Corn on 
Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam Soil, and 
Varieties, Culture and Fertilization of 
Corn on Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam 


and Red Clay Soils. 
230—Variety Tests of Corn in 1914. 


231—Report of Variety Tests of Cotton for 
1914, 

232—Results of Variety Tests of Wheat, Oats 
and Rye. 


234—Farm Drainage in North Carolina. 
235—I. Some Further Studies of Chick Mor- 
tality. Il. When to Feed the Baby 
Chick. 
236—The Prevention and Control of Erosion 
in North Carolina, with Special Ref- 
erence to Terracing. 
237—Tobacco Culture in North Carolina. 
238—Harvesting Tobacco by Priming or 
Picking the Leaves as ¢ ‘ompared with 
Cutting the Stalks. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS 






No. 
11—Self-sterility 
. berries. 
12—Inheritance of Sex in Vitis Rotundifolia. 
13—Biological Investigation of Sphenophorus 

Callosus Oliv. 
14—Repair of Bone in Domestic Fowl. 


in Dewberries and Black- 





Available Bulletins of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Blacksburg, Va. 


FARM CROPS AND FERTILIZERS 


Bulletin 
166—Improvement of Fire-cured Tobacco. 
180—The Bluegrass of Southwest Vir- 


ginia. 
196—Crop Rotation and Fertilizer Experi- 
ments with Sun-cured Tobacco. 
197—Growing and Curing Sun-cured To- 


bacco. 
198—Crop Rotation and Fertilizer Experi- 
ments with Bright Tobacco. 
200—Chemical Studies of Virginia Soils. 
202—The Immediate Effect on Yield of 
Crossing Strains of Corn, 





204—The Management of Bluegrass Pas- 
tures 
205—Summary 


with Tol 


of 


ac 


10 riments 


co 


Years’ Expe 





206—E xperiments with Dark Tobacco, 

2t Ixperiments with Alfalfa 

211—Effects of Binders Upon the Melt- 

ing and Hardness of Ice Cream 

LIVESTOCK AND DAIRYING 

Bulletin 

178—Causes of Loss of Lambs in 1908. 

182—Silo Construction, 

is86—Tests of Hand Separators 

189—Some Diseases of Swine. 

190—Co-operative Herd Testing. 


199—Treatment of Bovine Tuberculosis 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Bulletin 


209—Frog Eye Leaf Spot of Apple. 
210—A Stone-fruit Spray made from Hy- 


drated-lime and Sulphur. 
155—Meteorological Data and Bloom Notes 
of Fruits. 
201—Preparation of Concentrated Lime- 
sulphur Solution on the Farm. 
208—Experiments on the Control of Ce- 


dar Rust of Apples 
208—Preparation of Nicotine Extracts on 
the Farm. 





Lime, Marl, Hog-cholera Serum, 
anc Legume Inoculation Offered 
by Agricultural Departments 





HE North Carolina Department furnishes 

ground limestone to the farmers of the 
State at $1.25 per ton, in bulk. f.o.b., Bridge- 
port, Tenn.; ground marl, in bulk, f.o.b., 
Bowman's Siding, near New Bern, N. C.,, 
at $2 per ton; anti-hog cholera serum at 
$1.40 per 100 c.c.; and legume cultures at 


40 cents per acre, 

The Virginia Department of Agriculture 
offers ground limestone f.o.b,, Staunton, Va., 
in carlots 30 to 40 tons, $1 per ton—in bags, 
per ton, $2.50; ground oyster shells, f.o.b., 
Irvington, Va., carlots 30 to 40 tons, $2.2 
in bags, per ton, $3.95; anti-hog cholera 
serum, per dose 18 cents—5 dose bottles 90 
cents; nitrogen-cultures, 1 acre, 50 cents— 
56 acres $2. 





cholera serum is 
ate College of Ag- 
being 1 cent per 
Department of 
legume bac- 


In Georgia anti-hog 
manufactured by the St 
riculture, Athens, the price 
centimeter. The State 
Atlanta, prepares 

and sé to the farmers of 
(and not at all to citizens of 
at a uniform price of 20 cents 


cubie 
Agriculture, 
teria culture 
Georgia only 
other states) 
per acre. 


ls 





Tests of Corn Varieties, North 
Carolina Station 


HE following table shows the average 
yields per acre in 8-year tests of corn v®- 
rieties at North Carolina station and test 
f “BE? means Edgecombe Test Farm, 


eigh, “I Iredell, “B’’ Buncombe. 
I I 


yi 





y 
Seven-ear 


| 
cove of ORi 
Latham’s Double oven] 49.2] 
Goodman's Prolific....| 48.8 
Coker’s Williamson -| 48.6] 
Weekley’s Improved | 48.0} 
Marlboro Prolific...... | 47.8 
Jarvis’ Golden Prolific.| 47.2 
Cocke's Prolific ocock 46,8 
First Gen. Cross 182...] 46.3 
derrick’s Prolific...... | 45.9] 
Southern Beauty...... | 45.5 
Wannamaker errery wef 
Parker's Prolific ......] 43.8 
Deaton's Two-ear -| 43.7] 
Batts’s Four-ear...... | 40.7 
Southern Snowflake...| ....| 
Boone County White..|....|.... 
Deaton’s FAVOrite 26 ccf ccc] cece 





STICKING TO THE POINT 





I wish to state that The "ay 
Farmer gets better every week.—W. G, 
Sneed, Guilford County, N. C. 

No man can know everything; but it’s a 


fine thing to know where to go to get what 
you want. This Reference Special will help 
you to do thir, 
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Carbide 


The PILO Lighting 


and Cooking Plant 


EACH time you think of the improve- 

ments you intend to make in your. 
home your first thought is always for a 
modern lighting 
system that will fill 
the house and barns 
with light and cheer. 


Think ofthegreat 
advantage of having 
a system that will do 
your cooking too! 


Neighbors of 
yours who have 
tried it areconvinced 
that the Carbide is 
the most practical, 
dependable and economical of all lighting 
systems. It gives a wonderful brilliant 
light, has no noisy engine or batteries; it 
will stand in the corner of a cellar or out- 
house, and lasts a lifetime. 


There are thousands of PILOTS in use. 
Write us for the names of users in your 
locality 

OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY, 










lord, 
Power Co. 
Bidg., Richmond, Va, 


W. 5. P. Weeks, 
P.0.Box 778, Memphis, Tenn, 


WwW. R. Fu 
110! Va. Ry. & 






















CATCHES AND 
HOLDS HIM 


FLATLEY 
AUTOMATIC 
HOG 
TRAP 


It is hog nature to 
walk right into this trap. 
Held tightly, without dis- 
comfort or injury, you can 
ring, snoot, ear-tag, castrate 
or vaccinate any size hog from 
50 to 600 Ibs. Simple—easy— 
quick. Read full description 
in your copy of our complete 
Farm Tool cat- 








alog. It is wait- 
at Send for 
' ttedey. 
\ Monmouth Plow 
Factory 
4715So. Maia St. 













i 00 STRAWBERRIES 


Greatest wor eck Ever ™ be 
and svod >» bill Pant - check wit an _ deo= 


Plants and oe elicious eaten an 
jable from Sorina. till yp de Rady sire 
This pee Be ade tolatroduce 


yt its. So order 
« oy of our handsome 
of Fruit, Shrubs, Plants, ete. 
URSERY COMPANY 
Ff ttevilie, Ark. 





YOU WILL DO YOURSELF and your 
community a favor by boosting this paper. 
If you are a booster of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, drop us a line for our money 
making offer to agents 





When writing to advertisers. say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries."’ 








red cob. 
down éasily. 
erage weight of an ear, 


2 bushels per acre. 


not grow but one crop of corn a year 
stalk if you will plant Double 


Corn today. 
order. Shelled and sacked, 
Columbia. 


T. N. FIGUERS, Jr., 


f. o. b. 





Double Yield 


A deep white grain onan extra small 
Shells out very heavy 
Will average two ears to the stalk. 
Stands drouth well. Does not blow 
Matures early. <Av- 
six-tenths 
of a pound. Highest yield this year 
On our av- 
erage land, 50 to 75 bushels per acre. 
and graded. Endorsed by our best farmers and experts. 


Only $6.00 Per Bushel 


Germination Guaranteed 


Farmers you have heard the cry of the nations, 
but you can grow two ears of corn on every 
Yield Corn. 
deal to do with production but without proper seed your year’s work is lost. 


I Have Furnished Middle Tennessee Experiment 
Station Their 1918 Seed Corn 


Take the first step in preparedness and order your supply of Double Yield Seed 
I only have 2,000 bushels to sell, 
Columbia, Tenn. 
I can furnish Neals Paymaster also at the same price. 


NO. ii 
PUBLIC SQUARE 








Seed 
Corn 


Field selected, hand nubbed 













“Produce More Corn.” You can- 





Cultivation and Seasons have a great 







First come, first served. Cash with 
Reference the three banks of 






COLUMBIA, TENN. 
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MORE CORN AND COTTON 


from the same acreage for 1918 can be 
secured. 

FIRST: By making a better seed bed 
to hasten growth and make cultivation 
more effective. The Tower Pulverizer 
is the best for this purpose and makes 
your fields level like gardens. 

The Missouri State Corn Growers As- 
sociation praise the seed beds secured 
by using the Tower Pulverizer, claimin 

e best of seed beds with half the usu 
expense for labor. 

ECOND: By using the Tower Cul- 
tivator you hoe each hill by horsepower 
—leaving an IDEAL mulch over the 
entire field and disturb none of the root 
system of the growing plants. This 

ethod of cultivation is known as the 
“Tower System’’ and is fast becoming 
the leading method used over the entire 
corn and cotton belt. 

SPARE ALL OF @ THESE ROOTS— 
THE BASIS OF WBUMPERCROPS 





par Tower tools decrease the cost of labor 
twelve to twenty percent and increase 
the yield eight to seventeen percent 
—important items to the farmer today. 
Prices on these tools are as reasonable as 
similar tools that are less effective. — 
To introduce let us quote you prices f.o. b, 
— town if your dealer cannot supply you. 
ou should read our literature on the Tower 
System of Cultivation. Free for the asking. 
All “Tower’’ tools have the name on the 
tongue, look for it. 
Manufactured ONLY at Mendota, IIl. 
THE J.D. TOWER & SONS CO., Mfrs. 
104th St., Mendota, Il. 





Solid steel bed plate, broad steel 

wheels, The marvel of the age. Get 

our special low introductory offes 

on this new machine that we can coves 
with an unlimited guarantee, 

Write today 
- HERCULES MFG. CO, 
180 26th St., Centerville, Ia, 


Get Hercules 


Big Book 








Self-Supporting 
Florida Homes 


You will be surprised to know how little you 
can buy a Florida home from which you can make 
a living and lay by money. 

Here cotton matures early, avoiding boll wee. 
vil. Year-round grazing makes live stock profit. 
eble ; fguits and vegetables are quick money creps, 


Lands Now Lower 
Than Ever Again 


SOech goed Florida land.can be bought now 
below value, on reasonable terms. Find out 
about some of this property before all of it is taken 
Write for particumrs of Dixie Estates, Silver 
Lake Estates and other investments. Don't 
delay--Florida land was never so in demand. 


J. B. Ransom, Vice-President 


229 1ST NAT. BANK BUILDING 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 








PROFITS NOW 


In sawing lumber with 
our up-to-date saw mills. 
Make your engine earn 
money all year. Start 
now when the price of 

lumber is highest ever 











the chance to make big 


Money. Write for our FREE catalog C and prices. 


&.R. Howell & Co.,Mfrs., Minneapolis,Minn. | 





The man who’s wise will advertise, 
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Information About. Poultry 








Poultry Diseases: Prevention and 


MAJORITY of the ailments that trou- 
ble poultry are due,in great measure, to 


bad local conditions—unsanitary surround- 


treatment for the more common diseases. 


Roup and Diphtheritic Roup 

OUP and diphtheritic roup are so closely 

allied that it is not easy to distinguish 
them, The usual characteristics are: In- 
flammation of throat, mouth and eyes, and 
sneezing. Bubbles appear in eye corners and 
a sticky discharge from the nostrils. These 
are common in most stages of catarrhal 
trouble, but when it develops into roup this 
discharge will always have a characteristic 
foul smell, easily recognized by all who have 
had experience. If the trouble develops into 
diphtheritic roup, the discharge from the 
nostrils becomes thick, the mouth and throat 
become affected and patches of yellowish or 
whitish false membrane form on the mem- 
branes of the throat. ' 


Treatment:—lIt is of little or no use to try 
to cure birds showing roup or diphtheritic 
roup in advanced stages. Even if appar- 
ently cured they will always be unsafe as 
breeders and liable to keep contagion in the 
flock. Better kill and cremate. 


In early stages, among the remedies ap- 
proved by different authorities are: Perman- 
ganate of potash, finely powdered, one grain 
mixed with one ounce of fine pulverized eu- 
gar, blown into each bird’s mouth, throat, 
nostrils and around eyes, four times a day, 
daily until some days after apparent cure, 

Another Is glycerine 6 parts, spirits of tur- 
pentine 1 part, applied as a wash to mouth, 
throat and eyes. 


Hydrogen dioxide in water, 3 parts to 4 or 

6 parts water. Use this until the surfaces 

eased froth and bubble. Apply 8 or 4 times 
aily. 

Another form of this is peroxide of hydro- 

gen 1 part to 3 of water. 


A remedy claimed to be unfailihg has the 
added merit of cheapness and simplicity. 
Into a pail two-thirds filled with water, 
pour a gill of kerosene oil. Holding each 
bird’s mouth open with one finger, plunge ite 
head slowly into the oiled water two or 
three times. Then gently wipe off the head 
and neck. Apply 2 or 3 times a day until a 
cure is made. 


For internal treatment. Creolin, one tes- 
spoon to 8 or 10 quarts water, as only drink 
is recommended, or, one tablet 3 times a 
day (for each bird,) of homopathic aconite, 
bryonia and spongia compound, (1-100 of a 
grain drug strength each) or, 12 tablets to 
the pint of water for only drink. 


Colds 


OR common colds or influenza, without the 
roupy symptoms, the kerosene oll or per- 
oxide of hydrogen treatment is applicable, 
with drinking water (only drink,) camphor- 
ated. Drop 20 drops spirits of camphor 
on lump or granulated sugar and then dis- 
solve in one pint water. Never add cam- 
phor to water direct. 
Bronchitis 

RONCHITIS is indicated by thirst, fever, 
and a dry cough. Breathing is difficult 
and mucus accumulates in air passages. Use 
for this the aconite, bryonia-spongia tablets 


as before given. 
Pneumonia 


N WINTER pneumonia is likely to break 
out after cold, damp, changeable weather. 
It is very contagious. The aconite compound 
as above is recommended for this trouble. To 
prevent, insure fresh air by “opening up” the 
buildings. Cut out artificial heat and pre- 
vent crowding of fowls. When disease de- 
clares itself put into warmer but well aired 
quarters, feed on soft feed. 
Canker 
C ANKER or ulcerated catarrh of mouth is 
generally @ winter trouble. It usually 
takes the form of cheesy ulcers or patches 
on the mucous membrane of throat or 
mouth, but without any smell. Treat with 
creolin or powdered burnt alum. For inter- 
nal treatment, give homopathic tablets of 
protiodide of mercury, 1-100 grain strength 
each, 4 times a day. 
Gapes 

APES usually affect only chicks. The 
gape worm is a parasite, looking like a 
double-headed worm (but really two worms 
joined for breeding,) from one-eighth to one- 
half inch long, attached to the inside of the 
windpipe. If you see a chick going with its 
mouth open gasping for breath, examine 
carefully for gape worm. The best and 
simplest treatment is the lime dust. Put af- 
fected birds in a box or barrel covered with 
@ crocus or gunny eack, keeping one side 
| open to watch the chicks. Shake gently 
| through the sack finely pulverized air-slaked 
| lime. The dust inhaled by the chicks loos- 
ens the worms and they are coughed up by 
the chicks. Use caution not to have too 
| much lime and to admit plenty air. All the 
dust with the coughed up worms should be 
| burned. . 

Where gapes are at all bad, remove all the 
birds, after gentle lime treatment, to entirely 
new ground. Apply lime heavily to infected 

| ground, plow it up and seed to some crop and 
do not use it for any poultry for at least a 


r. 
_e Limberneck 


URING the hot months a very common 

disease is limberneck, or ptomaine poison- 
ing, causing a paralysis of the neck muscles. 
The bird loses control of the neck and lies 
close to the ground with the head on the 
ground. Sometimes the neck is twisted 
round. The cause is eating putrid, decayed 
flesh of some kind, dead chickens, rats, or 
| decayed meat. The first step is to remove 
ithe cause. Look up and carefully destroy— 





Cure . 


ings. Fifth, bad air and lack of proper ven- 
tilation, dampness, and insect pests allow- 
ed to propagate and prey at will—these are 
at the bottom of a majority of chicken 
ailments, and ‘all of them are preventable 
troubles, 

Preventive measures, however, will not al- 
ways insure immunity to the flock. A stray ~ 
fowl from a neighboring yard, or a new 
one purchased, pigeons and even sparrows, 
may be the carriers of the germs of ser- 
ious troubles. Even human beings visiting 
other poultry yards may bring in the seeds 
of disease, and it may be well to consider 
some simple reasonably effective means of 


best by burning, all dead birds or animals or 
decayed meat. Treatment. According to 
age of the bird, give from 2 to 10 drops, up 
to one or two teaspoons of oil of turpentine 
mixed with an equal quantity of sweet oil. 
Half an hour after give milk with ginger. 
One teaspoon fine powdered green ginger to 
half a cup hot milk with a little sugar. Give 
according to age from % teaspoonful to 2 
tablespoonfuls at a dose every hour. 

Teaspoonful doses of castor ofl is also 
good. When bird is able to eat, give cold 
boiled rice, then fine cut raw beets and Irish 
potato. 

Diarrhea 
N THIS trouble, caused by improper or ex- 
cessive feed, especially green stuff or meat, 


impure drinking water or dampness, etc., 
the droppings are usually soft, Whitish, 
greenish and in some cases May contain 
bloody mucus. Give birds dry comfortable 
quarters, ventilation is important and free- 
dom from drafts or dampness. In severe 


cases 56 drops of laudanum to each bird will 
check it. Teaspoon doses of olive oll to clear 
intestines will generally stop the trouble, 
Give dry grain for feed till trouble is over 


Where diarrhea comes from poultry eat- 
ing paint skins, lye, lime, lead paints, etc., 
or spraying mixtures containing lead arsen- 


ate or Paris green, if noticed in time give 


castor oil freely, followed by whites of eggs, | 


raw, and flaxseed tea. 


Cholera 
HIS disease is highly contagious, more 
common in warm, wet weather than in 
cold orsdry. The contagion may be spread 
in many ways. A male bird in the early 
stages may contaminate every female he 
serves. The raw flesh of a bird dead of 
it will infect any other bird eating it. The 


droppings, water from which sick birds have 


drunk are all sources of contamination. 
Where an outbreak is at all serious, every 
sick bird should be killed and burned or bur- 
ied. Quick lime freely scattered about, feed 
and water vessels thoroughly scalded, and 


thorough disinfection of runs and buildings 
should be effected. For safety, all normal 
birds should be moved to other quarters. At 
the first there is great thirst, no appetite. 
High temperature, hot, dry legs, distended 
crop, feathers ruffled, head and wings droop, 
droppings are very frequent, yellow and 
green to greenish blue, thin and frothy. 
Comb and wattles discolored and death gen- 
erally comes in 30 to 36 hours. There is little 
use in medicines for this—prevention and 
proper sanitation being more dependable. 
One authority advises the administering of 
chloride of mercury, (Corrosive sublimate) 
1 tablet of 1-100 grain strength to each bird, 
every 3 hours. Creolin in the drinking wa- 


ter. 
Sorehead or Chicken Por 


OREHEAD or chicken pox is a fungoid 

disease. The fungus may enter the system 
through any openings in the skin of the 
head, either insect bites, or an abrasion, or as 
a result of fighting. It is a yellow eruption 
@round the eyes, nostrils, beak, etc., the 
nodules developing in 5 to 8 days when a 
watery discharge follows and then the thick 
purulent matter. About the best treatment 
is to wash the parts with warm water and a 
mild soap. Then apply carbolic ointment 
or glycerin with 2 per cent carbolic acid. In 
very severe cases diluted tincture of iodine 
may be used. 

It is claimed that giving tri-weekly doses 
of Epsom salts and flowers of sulphur in 
mash will effectually prevent or stop this 


trouble. 
Crop Bound 


QFTEN the swallowing of a feather, long 
pieces of hay or grass, or even strings will 
Cause a clogging of the outlet of the crop. 
Corn swallowed whole and swelling may 
cause it. The simple treatment is to hold the 
bird with head and neck extended upward, 
and pour down the throat one to two table- 
spoons of melted lard or*warm olive oil. 
Gently manipulate the crop so as to soften 
and break up the hardened mass. Then 
holding the bird with head down, 
work on the mass, gradually moving it 
down to the throat and gravity will help 
move the contents. It takes time and pa- 
tience. If the mass is too hard to be broken 
in this way as when dry grass has been 
eaten in spring, forming a round mass, @n 
incision is necessary. Clip away the feath- 
ers from the skin over the crop. Then 
with a lancet, razor, or sharp knife cut an 
opening through the skin 1% inches long. 
When the blood stops flowing make a cut in 
the crop % inch long. With a pair of tweez- 
ers, fine scissors or an orange wood stick, 
gently break up and extract the mass. If it 
is grass or hay, use scissors to cut it. BEmp- 
ty carefully letting none of the stuff lodge 
between crop and skin. When empty wash 
out crop carefully with warm water, feeling 
gently with the little finger olled to make 
sure the lower opening from crop is Clear. 
Then sew up the crop with white silk and 
needle—2 stitches, leaving an end 1 to 1% 
inch long to hang out. Then sew up the 
outer skin, being careful not to catch the 
skin of crop, and leaving crop thread hang- 
ing out. 

Feed bird on soft, not wet, mash for say 
2 weeks or till wound is healed. 


Produce Infertile Eggs 


HE eggs laid by a hen may be either 

fertile or infertile, depending on whether 
or not the male bird has been allowed to 
run with the female. A fertile egg is one 
in which the germ has been fertilized by 
the male bird. Except for this process of 
fertilization, the male bird has no infiuence 
upon the eggs which the hens lay. Egg 
production is equally great in flocks from 
which roosters are excluded. 

A fertile egg does not keep as well as an 
infertile one, because the fertilized germ 
responds more readily to high temperatures 
than the unfertilized one. It is impossible 
to hatch an infertile egg or to cause a blood 
ring to form in one. Such eggs are much 
more likely to reach the table in good con- 
dition and there is much less spoilage in 
shipments composed entirely of them than irf 





mixed shipments of fertile and infertile 
eges. 
After the hatching season, therefore, the 


male birds should be sold, cooked, or con- 
fined. In approximately 14 days after this 
all the eggs laid by the hens will be infer- 
tile. These can be marketed much more 
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You know the best fertilizer the farm can 
have is the foot-print of the owner. You 
want to be on the job when the men are at 
work but you .have to run to town for infor- 
mation on the market, weather, etc., etc. 

Don’t be forced to travel when you don’t 
Want to go. 


Stromberg -Carlson 
| Independent Telephones 


enable you to talk any distance and hear 
—— no matter what the weather. Our 
5 years’ experience is back of every tele- 
phone. That’s why we supply instruments 
that in actual transmission conipetitions 
have demonstrated their superiority. Strom- 
berg means trouble proof. Over 2,500,000 
instruments now in use prove it. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“A Telephone on the Farm”—Edition 8G 
Tells how you and your neighbors can co- 
operate to organize, build and equip your 
own Telephone line and have real up-to-the- 
minute service. A Stromberg Telephone will 
bring more safety, comfort and efficiency into 
your home than anything else you can buy. 
Write for free book and see how easy it is to 


start.a line. 
SUMTER TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY CO, 


3234 Fairlie Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 






















Farmers, 

you know about 

ful tool that le 

revolutionizing farming? Solves the 
Grainage problem. Cuts down labor 
cost and insures bigcrops. Does work 
o men. Get the full story in the 
new free drainage book, Write for it. 


£65 
Ditcher and Grader 
All Steel, Reversible, Lasts a Lifetime 


Simple and practical. Cuts V-shaped 
ditch down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old 
grades roads, builds 

farm terraces, dykes and levees; 
works in any soil, wet or dry. 
2,4and6-horse 








Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes ? ow make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 
solves the labor 


No Misses 


- No Doubles 








desi Durable, Powerful, Reliable, 
rk—to lasti 
Pyuttedobard, heavy wo: Bese ing 





Cheapest Fuel. Pulls 
H-P. than rated, nipged onthree 
months’ tri y terms. Sizes 
14 to 2 10-Y 
Book 
rce— gets it. 
OTTAWA MFG. co. 
1091 KingSt., Ottawa, Kans. 








FARMERS 






wheels, wide tires, make 
| ~~ Ay: _. handling’ easier. e fur- 


4 
nish Steel whee ft any axle, te 





successfully in the hot summer months. 





carry any lain or grooved tire, 
Catalogue sent ; 
EMPIRE MFG.CO,, Box 373 Quincy, th 
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ECONOMICAL | 
FARM POWER 








ERE is the Farquhar Locomotive, 
a real general purpose portable 


Farm Engine. This outfit is univer- 
salty, known for its convenient handling 
qualities and durability. The Farquhar 
Cornish is an ideal Engine for sawmill- 
ing. It is an easy steamer, furnishing 
dependable power, using offal lumber 
and sawdust for fuel. In addition to 
the above we build a full line of = 
and Gas Tractors, 
€ All Farquhar Boilers are now built in 
accordence with the A. S. M. E. Stand- 
ard, Our Ajax Center-Crank Engine 
sed on both Locomotive and Cornish 
Rigs, is of the self-contained plain slide 
valve type and produces maximum 
power with the least possible consump- 
tion of steam. 

‘Farquhar Engines and Boilers” is 
the title of a catalogue that has helped 
many to solve their power problems. 
This book sent free to prospective pur- 
chasers on request. Write now for 
your copy, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 419, York, Penna. 


We also manufacture Saw Mills, Threshers, 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, By- 
draulic Cider Presses, Ask for literature. e 


GET A 
“KERO-OIL” ENGINE 


Save $15 to $200 


lave More Power—Do your 
work easier—Get a bet- 
ter engine—At less cost 
Make more money— Save 
more fue!—!mmediate Shipment 
—No waiting — Five-Year 
Guarantee—90-Day Tri er undreds of engines 
—2 to 22 H-P.—all styles — Ship—Suit your- 
self as to terms—Cash—or Soymanio—ee 


if agg ee etic 
N9 Mol bed latest boo! 
hted)—* 
tory oe 


DG where in the U. S.— guarantee 
safe delivery—Save you $15 to $200—make you the 
best price, I ship big STE, _ engines 
—on wire orders.—-ED. H. 


‘WITTE ENGINE , WORKS 


2353 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2358 Empire Bldg., @ Pittsburg, Pa. 



















































GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the ‘‘war gardener’s”’ big 
question: How can I produce the 
most food in spare moments? How 
meet incre rased costs ahd war taxes? 


Dt) Wheel Plow 
IRON AGE and Cultivator 

hyo push, fast, thor- 

low in cost. Opens 
and covers furrow for 
seed and fertilizer Cul- 
tivates wide or narrow 
rows Turns soil and cov- 
ers scratch foods in poul- 
try yards -80 other Iron 
Age Combinations. Send 
for free booklet today, 
and learn how to garden 
the modern, easy way 
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colors; 
4 918 varieties ve etab 
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owers. Tells why finest 
pcan 
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Prices are high. Make your herd still 


more vaitiable. Dehorned cattle give 
fatten better and quick- 
= er, cannot injure other animals or 
people and are quoted 15 to 25¢ 
00 lbs. at Stock Yards. 

ade Dehorner does 

; crush but makes a clean cut all 

around. See Your Dealer. Look for blue 

guarantee tag and 

. FREE 3 
circular on larg- 
est line of debornersia the world, 


. 60. 
St., Urbana, 








Preservation of Eggs in Water 
Glass 


preserved during March, 


RGGs should be 

April, May, and June, when the produc- 
tion is greatest and the price is lowest. 
Eggs preserved in water glass can be success- 
fully kept for as long a time as One year. 
They are practically as good as fresh eggs 
for all cooking purposes The commercial 
water-glass solution may be obtained from 
iny drug store Water glass in the form of 
a powder is now on the market. It can be 
dissolved in a definite quantity of water, as 
stated in the directions on the package, and 
for this reason is more reliable than the 
commercia! solution, which varies in Con- 
centration 


commercial water-glass 


Directions—If the 
mix 1% quarts with 


solution is to be used, 


18 quarts of pure water; water that has 
been boiled is preferable, Stir the mixture 
until the ingredients are thoroughly mixed. 


A stone jar is the most suitable vessel for 
the mixture. Two eight-gallon jars are suf- 
ficient for 30 dozen eggs, using the amount 
of solution Just prescribed. After the wat- 
er glass is thoroughly mixed, pour it into the 
vessels to be used, being sure that the vessels 
are absolutely clean. Place the eggs in the 
water glass, see that those at the top are 
submerged under at least two inches of the 
liquid, and cover the jars in order to pre- 
vent evaporation, Put the jars in a cool 
place where they will be undisturbed during 
the year. 

Suggestions—Preserve only absolutely fresh 
eggs; stale eggs will not keep in any pre- 
servative. Have your preservative ready to 
receive the fresh eggs as you get them, 
If there is any doubt as to the freshness 
the eggs, candle them, or see whether they 
sink when placed in a dish of fresh water. 
If an egg sinks, it is reasonably fresh. 

Do not preserve dirty e&gs or eg&es that 
have been washed. Washed.eggs will not 
keep because the protective gelatinous coat- 
ing has been removed by the washing; and 
dirty eggs will become tainted in flavor. 

Do not tse the same liquid preservative 
more than one year. 

Use spring eggs; they will 
than summer or fall eggs. 

Use infertile eggs rather than fertile eggs 
for preserving. 

Do not leave eggs 
longer than one year. 

Rinse the eggs with Water, after remov- 
ing them from the preservative. 

Eggs that are in good condition when 
removed from water-glass solution will us- 
ually remain good for at least two weeks. 

If it ig desired to boil eggs preserved 
in the water glass, pick a smal! hole through 
the large end of the shell before placing 
them in the water. The pores of the shell 
have been sealed by the water-glass solu- 
tion, and without the pinhole the expand- 
ing air within the shell Would burst it.— 
Cornell College of Agriculture. 


Five Rules for Handling Eggs im 
Summer 


EEP the nests clean; provide one nest ‘for 

every four hens. 

2. Gather the eggs twice daily. 

3. Keep the eggs in a cool, 
or cellar. 

4. Market the eggs at least twice a week. 

5. Sell, kill, or confine all male birds &s 
soon as the hatching season is over.—Clem- 
son College. 


Parcel Post Rates 


HE pound (zone) rates of postage for par- 

cels mailed for local delivery and for de- 
livery at other post offices in various zones 
are as follows: 


keep better 


in the preservative 





dry room 





Each 
Firat Ib. add. lb. 60 Ibs. 
City and Rural Route 
GENVEry <<on-u.-- Be. we 80c 
First Zone ..-..-.-- Be. 1c. B4c. 
Second Zone ~—.--.. 6c. 1c. 54c 
20 Ibs 
Third Zone -.--...-.- 6c. 2c. 44c 
Fourth Zone --.-.--- 7c. 4c. &8c 
Fifth Zone ~...---. 8c 6c $1.22 
Bixth ene .....<-- 9c, 8c. $1.61 
Seventh Zone --.--- lic 10c $2.01 
Bighth Zone -~.-.-..-. 12c 12c. $2.40 


Example:—To find the postdge of a parcel 
weighing 18 pounds to the Fourth Zone: First 
pound 7c., additional 17 pounds at 4c. equals 
68; total equals 75 cents. Then for each 25- 
cents postage a special war tax of 1 cent ad- 
ditional must be paid. 


If a Paper Doesn’t “Stop When 
Out” 


HE -Progressive Farmer “stops when out” 

and never piles up a bill against a sub- 
scriber without his knowledge or consent. 

Some papers, however, still pursue this 
discredited, out-of-date and annoying policy 
and frequentiy some friend writes us that 
trying to make 





some collection agency is 
him believe that the courts will compel 
him to pay for a paper continued to his 
address after the expiration of his sub- 
scription. We advise readers to pay no 
attention to any such threats. 

If a publisher continues a paper when 
he has no order to do so, the subscriber 
|} ig not responsible. At the same time, of 
course, if a subscriber receives notice that 


his subscription to a paper has expired and 
he do0@s not wish to pay for it longer, it 
is a maticr of courtesy to the publisher to 
ask thet the paper be stopped, or else leave 
it in the postoffice, 





NOT “OUR BIT” BUT “OUR BEST” 


“Besides the sacrifices at the front, there 
must be sacrifices at home in a thousand 
ways I need not enumerate. The man, wo- 


and child must help to sustain those 


man, 
who fight. I do hot like the phrase ‘do your 
bit... We must do vastly more than a ‘bit.’ 


We must do our best.’’—Clarence Ousley, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, in an ad- 
dress at St. Louts. 


(35) 219 


Simpkins’ Cotton Seed Are the Best 


This is no new variety that we are making claims for. Simpkins’ Ideal has 
made its own name on its merits. Thousands of farmers have written us 
enthusiastic letters saying that Simpkins’ Ideal is the earliest and most pro 
lific cotton they ever grew. Under Boll Weevil conditions it has no equal. 


DO NOT DELAY ORDERING YOUR SEED. 


The railroads are now ina congested condition. Having to devote their 
service first to the transportation of soldiers and army supplies, shipments of 
other things are necessarily very slow. 

It requires just about the same time to get a shipment by express now as it 
did by freight before the war. And it takes twice as long by freight as for- 
merly. We can ship seed the day your order is received. 





Photograph Showing Field of Simpkins’ Ideal, Which Produced 3 Bales to the Acre 





If the Bag doesn’t show one of these Trademarksithe Seed in 
it ARE NOT SIMPKINS’ IDEAL. 
Accept no other. 











We can ship in any 
quantities direct. 
Write today. 


Wake County Cotton 


Seed Company 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

















It Sheds Better. 


Slat construction that lessens the expanse of moldboard 
surface subject to the moving furrow slice makes the 


JOHN: DEERE. SYRACUSE 


SLAT MOLDBOARD CHILLED PLOW 


is greatest. The moldboard has 
a detachable shin piece, which 
enables you to maintain a keen 
cutting edge at small expense. 
The die-dropped malleable 
standard combines extra strength and 
lightness and holds the plow parts 
rigidly together. The high carbon steel 
beam is guaranteed not to bend or break. 


You Can Get the Size that Suits You 


You can get the “Slat” in a number of 
sizes, either right or left hand, cutting 
from 7 to 16inches in width. There are 
six sizes from which you may make your 
extra parts. Bottom parts are choice. Slat moldboard bottoms are also 
chilled extra deep where friction furnished for John Deere Riding Plows. 


1 Get These Free Books 

Write for our booklet telling all about the “Slat”— 
the most successful plow in the sticky soil of the 
South. Get, also, our 156-page book, “Better Fann 
Implements and How to Use Them.” Describes 
a fullline of farm implements, telling how to adjust 
and operate many of them. Worth dollars to you. 
Write for these books today. State what implements 
you are interested in and ask for package SM-634. 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois 


shed cleanly and pull lightly in 
sticky soil. Where other plows 
fail because of difficult-shedding 
conditions, the “Slat” makes a 
good seed bed—and does it easily. 


.A Plow of Quality 
Highest grade material and work- 
manship go into the making of the 
“Slat.” All parts are made abso- 
lutely true to pattern design— 
they fit perfectly. There is never 
the slightest trouble in fitting 
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1) fal BARNESVILLE BEAUTIES 


Shipped direct to you -- gopeeh ofS 10. Sixty day’ driving 
i ur 
yo best for ~ South, ol 
Th mail us your © 
d save ——- Write for our FREE WATCH 
B and bargain catalog of Buggies and , 
Harness. Get our Factory 
"WY to you prices. aA? i - 
KE ee |B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY (— RR ope — 
SS \ G P 
RASA COMPANY MN 


of] 58 Main St. BARNESVILLE, GA 





We ea a SALT BR] 
LS Gs 


STOCK oy La \ aa 
LICK IT WIR, ) 
fo* WORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP & ——y DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID- 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. . USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 Y 
NO DOSING. ‘OUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOcK REMEDY COMPANY Chatianooga.Tenn. 











“THE NOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies aad Machinery. 


Ne. 28-38 So. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Virginia. 
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Fertilizer Facts For the Southeast 





Fertilizer Formulas for Various 
Soils 
N VIEW of the tremendous increase in cost 
of potash, Prof. B. W. Kilgore, Director of 
the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 


Station, suggests the following formulas for 
fertilizers for various crops and soil-types: 














Section or Soil and | Phos. Ammo- | Pot- 
Crop | Acid nia | ash 

\ j 

Coastal Plain Soils:— | 

BEND wescncsseese 6 } a 2 
CO adeccsccsceces 6 | 4 0 
GAIN ..ccccccccces 6 | 4 0 
SEED. cccecvecece 6 a 0 
BOOMS sescccvcccs 8 to 10 lto 2 lto 2 
Peas and beans....| 8 to 10 lto 2 0 
WEEROED cocescccecs 4 2to 3 

Piedmont Soils:— 
CORIO wecccccccces 10 2to 3 0 
COUR ccccccvcccccce 10 Bto 4 0 
GRATE céccvccecces 10 3to 4 0 
2 Sees 10 Sto 4 0 
Peas and Beans ...} 12 to14 Oto 1 0 
Tobacco ..... cevcee 8 3 2to 8 

Mountain Soils :— 

MOE ce cccece eeeee 10 Sto 4 0 
GAIN cccccccccces 10 Bto 4 0 
Grasses .......... . 10 Sto 4 0 
Peas and Beans...| 12 to14 Oto 1 0 
ED. nsec tnnad 8 3 lto 3 














It may be desirable or necessary to change 
the total amount of plant foods in the above 
formulas. This can be easily done and the 
proportions kept the same. 


Piedmont and Mountain Soils Seldom Need 
Potash 

The Piedmont and mountain soils of 
North Carolina and nearby states contain 
good supplies of potash, which become avail- 
able under good preparation and good cul- 
tivation, The turning under of leguminous 
crops especially, and of other humus-form- 
ing crops, will greatly aid in making the pot- 
ash in these soils available. Potash gives 








CANNON+> CROPS {| 

| USE THE SAME FOOD 3 
Six hundred thousand tons of Nitrates and a 
million tons of Sulphuric Acid were used last year, 
in this country alone, to make explosives, and much more 
will be used thisyear. This, with the shortage and high price 
of other material and labor, has forced up the price of fer- 
tilizer, but still it is not high compared with what it pro- 


duces. A bale of cotton, a pound of tobacco, or a bushel of 
wheat or corn buys more fertilizer now than ever. 


ROYSTER’S 


TRACE MARK 


=fSR> FERTILIZERS 


REGISTERED 


are plants foods made with the precision of am- 
munition and with the same rigid inspection by 


expert chemists. 


Thirty-five years of success proves their merit. 


‘1 -F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


(2) NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
. \ 














like you! 
a 


but little increase, and in many cases no 
increase, in yields of crops on these soils, 
while phosphoric acid is first, and ammonia 
second in increasing yields. But in the case 
of tobacco, we think it will pay to use 2 
to 3 per cent of potash at present prices, 

For the sandy loam soils of the eastern or 
coastal plain sections of the group of states, 
nitrogen, or ammonia, is the most effective 
constituent in fertilizers for increasing yields, 
potash being second. For this reason, it 
will in most cases, pay to use a small amount 
of potash for cotton on these soils. It will 
not pay, we think, on any of the other crops 
under discussion, but good increases in yields 
will be obtained from the intelligent use of 
the mixtures given. 





South Carolina Fertilizer Rules 


HE most generally deficient element of 

plant food for both cotton and corn over 
the entire state of South Carolina is nitro- 
gen. 

2. Potash applied to corn does not pay, not 
even on the light soils of the Coastal Plain, 
according to our tests. 

3. For cotton on sandy soils, potash seems 
to give larger returns than any other ele- 
ment, proving profitable at prevailing prices. 

4, In the Pee Dee section phosphoric acid 
seems to be less profitable than in any other 
section of South Carolina—probably because 
these soils have had heavy applications for 
Many years, and much phosphorus has ac- 
cumulated in the soil. Generally speaking, 
our soils are deficient in phosphorus. 


5. Lime has not proved profitable for corn 
or cotton except where its application is nec- 
essitated by a very acid condition of the soil. 
A large amount of acidity rarely obtains in 
our soils. 

6. In nitrogen for cotton we recommend 
getting 4% to % from a quickly available 
source (as dried blood, sulphate of ammonia, 
or nitrate soda) and the remainder from 
some more slowly available source (as cot- 
tonseed meal, high grade tankage or fish 
scrap). 

7. We have good results from acid phos- 
phate as a souree of phosphorus; and on the 
Coastal Plain soils ground phosphate rock 
applied at the rate of 500 pounds per acre 
has proved satisfactory. 

8. The following formulas are recommend- 
ed, using 300 to 600 pounds per acre for cot- 
ton and 200 to 400 for corn: 














T] 
n 
© 
3. e Eel ¢ 
aS Oo |43|/s ig 
2H e< | & cS 
3 a | i 2 
< 
na AE ie 
Coastal Plain, ] | 
eee |Cotton*| 8 3 2 
Coastal Plain, | 
GORGE  cvivcccsse | Corn*| 10 $ 0 
Coastal Plain, | 
MED (o5 b¥ 64 $44 |Cotton § | ‘4 2 
Coastal Plain, | | 
ON SPELT | Corn 8 4 | 0 
Lower Piedmont, | | 
rere ere Cotton 9 3 2 
Lower Piedmont, | | 
SEE - as hss ces | Corn 8 4 | 0 
Lower Piedmont, | | 
eee Cotton 9 $i 0 
Lower Piedmont, i | 
heavy ......+++.| Corn® 9 3 0 
Upper Piedmont, | 
MOOWY. se acsasccs |Cotton 9 3 0 
Upper Piedmont, | 
BOOTT ov sctevsens | Corm®i 9 | 3 | 0 





*Top dress later with 100 pounds of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. T. E. KEITT, 
South Carolina Experiment Station, 
Clemson College, S. C. 





oye 
Wheat and Tobacco Fertilizers for 
“aa ae 
Virginia 

Fok the western half of Virginia 16 per 

cent acid phosphate is the only fertilizer 
recommended for wheat where it is grown 
in a good rotation. If the rotation does not 
have a legume coming sufficiently often, a 
fertilizer containing 3 per cent nitrogen and 
8 per cent phosphoric acid should be used. 
For Middle Virginia wheat should have a 
fertilizer made of 3 per cent nitrogen and 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, and in Eastern 
Virginia a fertilizer composed of 3 per cent 
nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid and 3 
per cent potash should be used. 

Tobacco is grown only in middle Virginia 
and for bright tobacco in this section we 
recommend a fertilizer made up of 4 per cent 
nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, and 6 
per cent potash. For the dark tobacco the 
nitrogen should be increased to 5 per cent.— 
T. B. Hutcheson, Agronomist, Virginia Ex- 
periment Station. 





Corn Fertilizers in Virginia 


UR advice for corn is to use all fertilizer 

on the crops which precede corn if possible. 
If this has not been done, use nitrate of soda 
and acid phosphate as a corn fertilizer; the 
acid phosphate to be applied broadcast over 
the land at the time of planting and the ni- 
trate of soda to be used as a top-dressing at 
the last working of the crop. We usually 
advise the use of one part of nitrate of soda 
to three or four parts of acid phosphate, and 
to use 100 pounds of nitrate of soda and 300 
or 400 pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. 
These recommendations are for every part of 
our state.—T. B. Hutcheson, Agronomist, 
Virginia Experiment Station, Blacksburg. 





I realize my need for an agricultural paper 
that deals with conditions in the South, and 
1 believe The Progressive Farmer should 
head my list.—Carl H. Gaddis, Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 





“Dearest, do you think you could be happy 
with a man like me?” 
“Well,, perhaps— if he wasn’t too much 
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= ATTENTION @ 
You People Who Have 
Land for Sale. 


Place your burden upon us. 
You Want Results— 
We Get Results for You. 


Farm sales in 1917 over two 
million dollars. We can sell 
your place even though it is 
rented for this year. Farms 
valued from five thousand to 
a million dollars subdivided 
and sold at auction. 

Write us for complete infor- 
mation today. 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., 


Petersburg, Virginia. 
We subdivide and sell at auction, 
city, surburban and farm property 
—farm sales our specialty. Terri- 
tory West Virginia, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. 
BANK REFERENCE: 
Petersburg Savings & Insurance Co., 
Petersburg, Va. 
National Bank of Petersburg, 
Petersburg, Va. 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Greenville Banking & Trust Co., 
Greenville, N. C. 


























“Ten Varieties of 


VEGETABLES 


Valued at 55c, containing one full packet 
of seed each of: 

“Lettuce Cucumber 
Radish English Peas 
Tomato Turnip 


Our most popular and successful vari- § 
eties. A better and cheaper collection 


than you can buy at home, together with § 
our Spring Catalog, Postpaid for F 


Only 25c. 


Write today to Order Dept. N, 








7—COWPEAS—-. 
WANTED 


In Carload and Bag Lots. 


Mail Samples. Quote Low- 
est Cash Prices That Will 
Move Your Stock. 


CHRIS REUTER 


South’s Foremost Seedsman 
\ NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















DO YOUR BIT!:: 
Economize in the use of fertilizers, Get the best 











returns from your stable and lot manure. Our 
catalog will bas § = x 

DSEY & SON 
Dept. 22, is mira Place, Atlanta, Ga. 





GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best —e 
it valve-in-h 


sold direct below competition. 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
Bp. Easy payments. Handsome free. 





South’s Oldest 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away « copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm bey. | 
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Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies: How to Organize 
Ww. ARE glad to note the keen interest of 

yur readers in farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies. State Insurance 
sioner Young of North Carolina, 


ining results for a long period of years, re- 
ports that the average cost of mutual fire 
insurance in North Carolina has been only 


15 to 30 cents per $100 as compared with 75 
cents to $1 in regular stock companies. In 
every Southern county there should be a 
company at work getting such benefits for 
its members. 

Farmers interested in forming farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies can get in- 
formation by addressing the State Insurance 
Commissioner at their state capital: or in- 
formation may be had from the State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture or Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

An invaluable publication for all interested 
is “The Organization and Management of a 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company,”’ 
sent for 5 cents in stamps en application to 
the Division of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Nobody should attempt to form or run a 
company without getting this bulletin, which 
gives the reader the benefit of the experience 
of many such companies in various sections 
of the United States. This bulletin gives 
this summary of the splendid record made 
by this form of codperative effort: 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
represent one of the most successful efforts 
of rural codperation in the United States. 
Nearly 2,000 such companies are in existence, 
with a total amount of insurance in force ex- 
ceeding 5% billion dollars. These compan- 
les are increasing rapidly in number and 
size. In some states of the Middle West 
fully three-fourths of all insurable farm pro- 
perty is now insured in the farmers’ own 
companies. Organizations of this kind are 
found in every state except Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Nevada. 

Twenty-five states now 
ate chapter or division of their insurance 
laws for the incorporation of farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies. In most of 
the other states it is possible to incorporate 
such companies under the insurance laws re- 
ferring to fire insurance mutuals in general. 


provide in a separ- 





Marketing Information: Where to 
Get It 


HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D. C.,-now has a well- 
equipped Division of Markets under the di- 
rection of Charles J. Brand, Farmers in: need 
of general information on marketing subjects 
will do well to consult this bureau. 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Alabama and Texas now 
have marketing bureaus. Farmers in any 
of these states interested in forming market- 
ing associations or in getting help about 
grading or marketing products should cor- 
respond with state marketing officials as 
follows: 


West Virginia—Carleton C. 5 State 
Market Director, Kingwood, W. 
Virginia—B. C. Moomaw, State Market 


Agent, Richmond, Virginia. 
North Carolina—W. R. Camp, +! Divis- 
fon of Markets, West Raleigh, N. C. 
South Carolina—Marketing Service, 
partment of Agriculture, 
ing Agent, Clemson College. 
Alabama-—State Department of 
tuye, Montgomery, Ala. 
Texas—Fred W. Davis, 
Agriculture, Austin, Texas. 


De- 


Agricul- 


Commissioner of 


Readers in Tennessee should write Wm. 
Schoenfield, Specialist in Marketing, 
Knoxville; and readers in Oklahoma, H. W. 
Moorhouse, Marketing Division, A. & M. 
Cellege, Stillwater. Oklahoma, 





For North Carolina Neighbor- 
hoods: Five Special Opportunities 


F YOU wish to hold a community fair 

and get advice and financial help from the 
State, write Department of Agriculture, Ra- 
leigh. 

If you wish help 
credit union, write Prof. W. R. 
ricultural Experiment Station, 
leigh. 

If you wish to organize a community 
league, or if you wish to get a community 
incorporated, write Prof. W. C. Crosby, Ra- 
leigh. 

If you wish a state loan for a school- 
house, or if you wish the state motion 
Picture service, write State superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 

If you wish to get help in installing water- 
works, lights, or telephones, write State 
Highway Commission, Raleigh. 


Ten Good Drainage Rules 
the or concrete 
tile. 


2. Water enters through the joints. 

3. Round or hexagonal! shapes are best, 

4. An even grade is essential. 

5. Avoid tile smaller than three inches 
on low grades. 

6. Hill land may need drainage. 

7. Ditching plows are very useful. 

8. Carefully construct and- protect the 
outlet. 

9. Depth in heavy clay, two to three feet. 
10. Depth tn loam and sandy loam, three 
to four feet. 
H, Batley, in ‘“‘The Farm 

and Garden Rule Book,” 


in organizing a local 
Camp, Ag- 
West Ra- 





dense, hard-burned clay 


—L, 





Measuring Corn 


T° Measure Shelled Corn or a Similar Com- 
modity on the Floor—Pile up the com- 
modity in the form of a heap. Then multi- 
ply the diameter in feet by itself, and then 
again by the height in feet, and divide the 
result by 4, and you have the approximate 





contents in bushels. Example: How many 
bushels In a heap of grain 6 feet in diameter 
and 3 feet high? Solution: 6 times 6 times 
3, divided by 4, equals 27 bushels. 


Commis- | 
after exam- | 





Columbia; Market- 











Don’t waste manure-strength 


Rich soil means big crops, and big crops mean money 


for you and food for Uncle Sam’s soldiers. Don’t let 
manure-strength leak away unused —especially in these 
war-times when commercial fertilizers are scarce and 


costly. 
Build a concrete manure-pit 


The concrete pit saves the full strength of the manure—no waste 
of liquid manure. U.S. Dept. Agriculture, Farmers Bulletin 481, 
says: “One load manure from a concrete pit is worth 7% #0 2 loads 
as usually stored.” Roof the pit over and manure is protected from 
rain and sun. Screen in the sides and you eliminate fly-nuisance. 

A concrete manure-pit is easy and not expensive to build—and 
no cost for repairs. With one helper you can build an uncovered 
manure-pit, somewhat smaller than the one illustrated—say 12 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, and 2 feet 8 inches high, with 6-inch walls and 
floor—in from two to four days. This size will take 29 bags 
Portland Cement (ask your dealer what this will cost), 58 cubic 
feet of sand and 116 cubic feet of gravel. The sand and gravel 
you probably have on your own place. 


Build it of Atlas Portland Cement 


The high uniform quality of Atlas makes it best to use. Full instruc- 
tions in the Atlas Farm Book make it easy for you to build in concrete 


root cellar feeding floor barn approach 
barn floor cellar floor dipping vat 
foundation watering-trough fence posts 


—and many other farm improvements that will last forever and cost 
you nothing for painting or repairs. The Farm Book also tells about 
concrete silos, barns and other large buildings. Send coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 
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The Atlas Portland Cement Co., National Bank Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 


Send free Atlas Farm Book. I expect to build a 


Address 


TENNESSEE STAVE SILO 


This silo comes to you at a big saving. Being South, we save 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; also save freight 
on the silo shipped to you. This saving we pass on to you. 

Tennessee Stave Silo keeps silage perfectly; doors are built air- 
tight like refrigerator doors, on hinges and always in place. Steel 
fasteners form big easy-climbing ladder. Silos built of long leaf yel- 
low pine in two grades—either select silo stock, or guaranteed 95 per 
cent heart. Easy terms. Remember, our location means a saving to 
you. 

“The door system is the best we have ever seen.”"—Ward Belmont 

Farm. 

Water Tanks, Ensilage Cutters and Accessories. 

Write us today, give size of silo. 


Knoxville Lumber and Manufacturing Co. 


206 Randolph Street, Knoxville, Tennessee, 


Name and 
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TALK ABOUT THE LABOR SHORTAGE, 

costs, MAKE YOUR DOLLARS 
‘OU Why is it that the GUARANTEE 
SPREADER stands apart from all others, ° 
selling for much more money. 

GO OVER THE GUARANTEE oumepee. 

from wheels to neck-yoke, then you 

UALI HE THERE and EVERY. 


HERE. 
IT’S THE SPREADER RIGHT UP TO NOW. 
Built especially for saving your lime, ground 
limestone and commercial fertilizers. 










YOU ARE A 
GOOD JUDGE 
OF SPREADERS. 
WE WILL ABIDE 
BY YOUR 
DECISION. ° 





spreader factory 

Aly, THE ABOVE MEANS QUALITY. The 
kind of quality you need the —— you 

buy and the kind of quality you get in the 

GUARANTEE SPREADER. 

LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. WRITE TODAY. 

Dept. F-7, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 





When writing to advertisers say: ° “Iam writing you an advertiser 
in The Progresswe Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
carries.’ 


vertising it 















Country Roa 


Multi-Mile Cord 
TIRES 


This Racine Rubber Company mes- 
sage tells pe. 9 when tires are talked of, 
you hear such good words for Racine 
Country Road and Racine Multi-Mile 
Cord tires. 

And all without previous advertising 
—save word of mouth praise, one tire 
buyer to another. 


Extra Tests Mean Extra Value 


In Racine Rubber Company factories, 
of characte 





tires and tubes r are built. 

Distinct Extra Tests are applied, step by 

step. This extra care in the factory 
means extra wear on‘ the road. 

Racine Extra Tests assure you of 

& fabric perfection and strength— 

<~ . of rubber fitness — of ooauvate 

“\ compound—of fabric and rub- 

ber proportion—of inside 

smoothness—of tread weight 

—of exact, uniform cure— 

of wearability. 

Racine Country Road— 
specially designed and Ex- 
tra Tested for severe coun- 
try road use. 

Racine Multi- Mile Cord— 
Extra Tested cord tire of 
teleye) { true quality. 

MULE 1 Also Extra Tested red and 
GUARANTE! gray tubes. 
See the nearest dealer who 
sells them. 
For Your Own Pro- 
tection Be Certain 


Every Racine Tire You 
Bay, Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 
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Attention, Buea Growe rs! 


We have perfected a Planter expressly for your use—one of entirely 
new design. Every grower who has seen it says no other 
planter compares with it for peanuts. Thousands have al- 
ready been ordered for this Spring’s planting. 


AVERY’S _ 
DUPLEX HOPPER 


Fits any Avery Planter made since 
1910. Plants accurately shelled 
peanuts or Spanish peanuts in the 
shell, has no cut-off to injure nuts. 


It Also Plants 























Corn and Beans 


or peas in the same row; or plants 
one or more rows of corn, thena 
row of beans, without changing 
gears or emptying hopper. 









Write for circular that tells all 
about this remarkable planter. 














“l am writing you as an advertiser im The Progressive 


When writing to advertisers cay: 
Varmer. which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Demonstration Agents: State Dis- 
trict, County 


«7 KNOW the name of my County Dem- 

onstration agent,’’ a farmer often 
says, “but I’m not quite sure about his 
initials or postoffice address.”"’ Well, here 
is a table that will help everybody in that 
fix. In the following table under the 
heading “‘A Counties’’ we list all the Dem- 
onstration Agents in counties where the 
county name begins with “A’’; then agents 
in all the counties where the county name 
begins with “‘B’’—and so on. Well, you 
know what letter the name of your county 
starts with. Look then at the lst of 
men’s names listed for counties of that 
initial and you will get your agent’s name 
and initials. ‘‘And his address?” Well, in 
every case, unless otherwise stated, his 
address is your county seat. 


VIRGINIA 

State and District Agents—Jesse M. 
Jones, Director, Blacksburg; Jno. R. 
Hutcheson, Assistant Director, Blacks- 
burg. District Agents: F. 8S. Farrar, Je- 
terville; W. P. Moore, Forest; K. C. Moore, 
Richmond; Ww. & Shackleford, Profit; Ww: 
8. Campfield, Staunton. 


County Agents 

A Counties—B. C. Anderson; B. O. Brad- 
shaw; Geo. H. Foster; Paul T. Schooley; 
L. M. Walker, Ivy Depot; Geo. M. Woods; 
R. B. Crawford. 

B Counties—P. K. Arthur, Leesville; 
Geo. R. Attride; J. B. Lewis; J. H. Tibbs; 
G. A. Elcan, Sheppards; H. 8. Peyton. 

C Counties—J. Bruce; T. D. *Parfoot, 
Rt. No. 8, South” Richmond; O. C. Cox; 
R. F. Holberton; W. E. MacDonald; W. 
O. Martin; F. V. Shelton. 

D Counties—J D. Hutchison, Jr.; J. N. 
Jones; S. P. Spain, Church Road. 

F Counties—G. L. Bowman, Boone Mill; 
D. M. Cloyd; H. B. Derr. 

G Counties—C. P. Grieuere. Drewry- 
ville; J. A. Towler; R. L. Wiley. 

H Re he E. Delp; ve L. 
W. K. Moffett, South Boston; 
Ashland; W. Ww. Wilkins, Turbeville. 

J Countles—E. M. Slauson. 

K Counties—L. M. Walker, Jr. 

L Counties—T. M. Hunter, Lincoln; W. 
P. Holt, Kenbridge; H. E. Nelson, Sharp’s 
aoueet H Quisenberry, Fredericks 

a 

M Counties—J. E. Brame, Chase City. 

N Counties—S. R. Bivens; P. S. Bland- 
ford, Driver; John F. Monroe; F. L. Port- 
soak Norfolk; T. A. Withers, Roseland. 

O Counties—W. I. Smith. 

P Counties—W. L. Browning; C. W. 

Mason; J. H. Meek; Frank Michaux, Jor- 


Kirby; 


dan’'s Store; Cc. A, Montgomery; W. M. 
Perry, Danville. 
R Counties—E. W. Coffindaffer; J. M. 


Gish, Rt. No. 2, Roanoke; H. E. ‘Neilson, 
Sharp's Wharf; R A. Warriner; Cc. W. 
Wampler. 


S Counties—S. L. Cole; K. N. Ellis, 
Waverly; P. O. Goodrich; A. W. Hen- 
drick; W. R. Linthicum. 

T Counties—R. R. Wall. 

W Counties—C. P. Frere; R. H. Gist; 
D. D. Sizer, Big Stone Gap; E. 8. Suttle. 
mm: Counties—D. S. Harris, Williams- 
urg. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

State and District Agents—C. R. Hud- 
gon, State Agent, Raleigh; E. S. Millsaps, 
Piedmont District Agent, Statesville; J. 

p Seenios District Agent, Ashe- 
4 McLean, Central District 
Agent, jae... R. W. Freeman, East- 
ern District Agent, Wilson; O. F. Me- 
Crary, Northeastern District Agent, Wash- 
ington; L. E. Hall, Negro District Agent, 
Chadbourn. 


White County Agents 

A Counties—J. P. Kerr, Haw River; J. 
Wade Hendricks; J. W. Cameron, Polk- 
ton. ‘ 

B Counties—H. H. Lawley; E. R. Ra- 
ney; R. K. Craven, Clarkton; W. B. Pace, 
Shallotte; E. D, Weaver, Weaverville; E. 
L. Perkins. 

C Counties—R. D. Goodman; G. Mark 
Goforth, Jr.; C. C. Bearden; J. C. un- 
ter; H. H.,B. Mask; R. L. Edwards, Ore 
Hill; J. H. Hampton; J. S. McBee; John 
Deal; R. M. Gidney; W. R. Tingle; C. W. 
Clark; J. E. Chandler. 

D Counties—C. M. Brickhouse; W. G. 
Yaeger; W. F. Reece; F. N. McDowell; 
M. R. McGirt. 

E Counties—Zeno Moore, Whitaker. 


F cCounties—Bruce Anderson; C. H. 
Stanton. 

G Counties—J. B. Steele; R. W. Gray; 
J. A. Morris; D. J. Middleton; E. H. An- 
derson. 

we Counties—N. B. Stevens, Enfield; 


H. Ferguson; Frank Fleming; E. W. 

Gaither: R. N. Looper; Jesse Murray. 

1 Counties—G. E. Dull. 

J Counties—J. M. McClung; A. M. John- 
son; N. K. Rowell. 

L. Counties—R. R. McIver; W. T. Kyzer; 

. L. Smarr. 

M Counties—J. L. Thurman; W. E. 
Miller; J. 


Gross; J. L. Holliday; C. E. 
Webb Lindley; C. S. McLeod; P. T. Fara- 
bow. 

N Counties—Geo. D. Burroughs; W. M. 
Wall; J. P. Herring. 

O Counties—Grover Dickey; H. L. 
Chance. 

P Counties—G. W. Falls; R. T. Melvin; 
Frazier Rogers; W. C. Warren, Hurdle 
Mills; J. E. Dodson. 

R Counties—D. S. Coltrane; W. J. Is- 
bell; Dr. A. H. Kerr; F. 8. Walker; S. 8. 
Stabler; C. C. Proffit. 

S Counties—H. L. Boyd; S. J. Lentz, 
Norwood; J. H. Speas; Ewing Millsaps. 

T Counties—R. E. Lawrence; W. M. 
Laughinghouse. 

U Counties—T. J. W. Broom. 

V Counties—J. A. Goodwin. 

W Counties—W. H. Chamblee, Jr., 


Wakefield; F. B. Newell; R. W. Johnston; 
Vv. G. Martin; A. G. Hendren, Straw; 
"/ Ferguson. 

Y Counties—M. W. Mackie; F. E. Pat- 
ton. 

Colored County Agents 

Oliver Carter, Parmele—Edgecombe, 
Pitt, Martin: J. W. Mitchell, Clarkton— 
Columbus, Bladen; H. E. Webb, Greens- 
boro—Guilford, Alamance; F. D. Whar- 
ton, Henderson — Granville, Warren, 


J. C. Stiles, 
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Vance; W. D. Brown—Hertford; Thos. B. 
Patterson—Rowan; Jacob Dupree, Bricks 
—Halifax, Nash, Edgecombe; Dennis Du- 
pree, Wilmington—New Hanover, Pender, 
Brunswick; R. J. Beverly—Anson; E. C. 
Lackey, Winston-Salem—Forsyth, Davie, 
Yadkin; R. C., Ward, Laurinburg—Scot- 
land, Robeson; G. W. Herring—Sampson; 
R. J. Johnson, Warsaw—Duplin; Cc. §. 
Mitchell—Gates: 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

State and District Agents—W. W. Long, 
Director, Clemson College; W. P. Gee, 
Assistant Director, Clemson College. Dis- 
trict Agents: W. P. Stewart, Simpson- 
ville; W. H. Barton, Simpsonville; W. R. 
Eliott, Winnsboro; C. A. McFaddin, Man- 
ning. 

County Agents 
A Counties—W. A. Rowell. 


B Counties—J. J. Heard; H. G. Boyl- 


ston, Blackville; C. S. Adams; L. L. Mc- 
Lendon. 

C Counties—R. E. Grabel; J. A. Riley; 
W. J. Tiller; P. H. Senn; W. Risher. 


. Eppes, Latta; J. M. 
Napier; D. L. McAlhany. 

E Counties—W. E. Stokes. 

F Counties—R. H. Lemmon; J. W. 
Lendon, Timmonsville. 

G Counties—L. B. Altman; A. H. Chap- 


Mc- 


man; C. B. Faris. 
H Counties—Z. D. Robertson, Garnet; 
W. O. Davis. 


J Counties—J. M. Eleazer. 

K Counties—Walter Sorrell. 

tL Counties—R. W. Graeber; P. W. 
Moore; J. W. Shealey, Ballentine; W. N 
Henderson. 

M Counties—Colin McLaurin, Mullins; 


E. D. Kyzer; S. E. Evans; N. G. Thomas 
N Counties—T. M. Mills, Prosperity. 
O Counties—G. M. Barnett, Westmin- 
ster; L. S. Wolfe. 
P Counties—T. A. Bowen 
R Counties—J. R. Clark; "WwW. T. J. Le- 


ver, Blythewood. 

S Counties—C. S. Patrick; J. F. Exell; 
J. F. Williams. 

U Counties—A. B. Carwile. 

W Counties—C. W. Baker. 

Y Counties—J. R. Blair, Sharon; A. A. 
McKeown, Rock Hi?l. 


GEORGIA 


District Agents—J. Phil 
Athens; J. K. Giles, 
Wm. Brad ford, 


State and 
Campbell, Director, 
State Agent, Athens; 
Assistant Supervisor, Cedartown; G. 

Cunningham, Assistant Supervisor, Ma- 
con; J. E. Downing, State Pig Club Agent, 
Athens; J. G. Oliver, Assistant State 
Agent, Athens; R. A. Stratford, District 
Agent, Barnesville; L. S. Watson, District 
Agent, Tifton; W. F, Whatley, District 
Agent, Statesboro; T. L. Asbury, District 


Agent, Madison; J. G. Woodruff, District 
Agent, Monroe; R. P. Howard, District 
Agent, Granite Hill; W. J. Boyette, Dis- 


trict Agent, Americus; L. G. Proctor, Dis- 


trict Agent, Douglas. 
County Agents 


A Counties—Roy Rogers. 

B Counties—B. J. Head; W. H. Hosch; 
Charles Cox; W. G. Boland; WwW. G. Mid- 
ch 7 J. G. Liddell; J. H. Blackwell; 

c Fos R. Smith; S. M. Cown; 
C. 8S. Folk; E. T. Jackson; S. H. Roun- 
tree; Gratz Dent; E. A. Williams (col.); 
Ww. BE. Broach; W. P. Huie, College Park; 
Cc. H. Gaddis; D. E. Sawyer; V. L. Col- 
lier; C. B. Eunice; B. M. Drake; W. C. 
Adams, Harlem; J. T. Pittman. 

D Counties—J. L. Davis; R. S. Hunter; 
J. R. Alexander; C. B. Culpepper; H. L. 


Cromartie. 
E Counties—C. E. Martin, Hilton; D. ry 


Pitts, Bowman; D. M. Treadwell; T. 
Brandon. 

F Countles—W. N. D. Dixon; S. B. 
Adair; S. J. Smith; C. A. Bryant, Roys- 


ton; Carl Wallace; T. G. Chastain. 

G Counties—J. L. Dunn; J. L. Turk; P. 
H. Ward; H. H. Kemp. 

H Counties—Gordon Thompson; W. W. 
Driskell; W. M. Boggan; T. A. Hutcheson; 
J. H. Warren; F. D. Jeter; R. H. Howard; 
O. S. O'Neal (col.), Fort Valley. 

1 Counties—O. D. Watson. 

J Counties—Bright McConnell, Com- 
B. E. McElhany; A. B. Hursey; 
G. G. Kemp; H. H. Parrish; Fred T. 
Bridges. 

L Counties—J. B. Tyre; W. F. Robinson 
(col.); W. H. Sorrells; E. G. Cromartie; 
W. S. Brooks. 


M Counties—W. S. Long; W. J. Allen, 


Buena Vista; E. R. Strahon; 2 E. Rice, 
Manchester; 3. O. Pinkston; J. Parker; 
G. C. Schempp; E. P. McGee. F L. Jen- 
kins; W. W. Clarke; J. L. Arnold; A. E. 
Irving. 

N Countles—H. W. Bingham. 

O Counties—H. G. Wiley; S. D. Truitt. 


P Counties—T. B. Wiley; B. Fred Fos- 


ter; W. H. Garner, Rockmart; S. E. Mc- 
Clendon; L. C. Gilstrap. 

R Counties—J. C. Baldwin; G. W. Pat- 
terson (col.); J. V. Arrendale: R. L. Black- 
well; Gus York, Hepzibah. 

S Counties—J. W. South; E. W. Childs, 
Omaha; Geo. O. Marshall; Elbert Stalls- 


worth (col.) 

Counties—J. McDuff Tuer: a. & 
Lumsden, Woodland; J. L. Allen; T. Y. 
OD, Hall S. Brown; W. G. Acree; 


U Counties—B. H. Stone; J. 

W Counties—A. C. Veach; Jones Pur- 
cell; J. C. Phelps; Sam H. Sherrard; J. P. 
Shedd; R. R. Petree; J. Luke Burdette; 
W. S. Childs, Rochelle; J. R. Sealy, Syl- 
vester. 

The following special agents have charge 
of several counties each, these counties 
not having regular County Agents: 

Cc. M. James, Edison; Baker, Clay, Quit- 
man and Calhoun; J. A. Johnson, Val- 
dosta; Berrien, Clinch, Lowndes, Echols, 
Charlton; Eugene Baker, Gainesville; 
Hall, Lumpkin, White, Habersham, Steph- 
ens and Banks. 


T. Newton, 


FLORIDA 
County Agents 


A Counties—W. E. Brown. 

B Counties—J. S. Johns; D. G. 
Quagge; C. D. Gunn; C. D. Kime; + 8. 
Rainey. 

C Counties—J E. Yon; W. E. Allen, 

(Concluded on page 40, column 3) 
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Live, pay dealers wanted as aH 


SEEDS 


Field and Garden 


SEED POTATOES—SOJA and VELVET BEANS 
COWPEAS—FIELD CORN—GARDEN SHEDS 
SPRAY MATERIALS and SPRAY PUMPS 
AND INSECTICIDES 


INCUBATORS an FEED AND 








Our Revised Cries, List 4 ome You Money. 
It’s Free—Ask for It. 


JOB. P. WYATT & SONS €0., 


Seedsmen—Farm implements—Poultry Supplies, 
Established (880, 
N. C. 


RALEIGH, 











GREENSBORO NURSERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER 


In Late Apple, 
Early Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry 
and Grape. 


Large Shade Trees and Evergreens. 
Roses and Shrubs. 


Order before the spring rush, so 
yours wil be the first gotten out. 
Write for Special Offer. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 











EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs -—_ Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO suet 
The highest market price l wy -y with quick 


returna. Give 
References, First National Bank Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 





VA. 














Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, 
of cotton, 


FARM FOR tthe row of ation, 


wheat, oats, and grasses, and is the best cattle farm 
I know of. Located in Chatham County, two miles 
from the railroad. Good buildings; fertile land. 
Plenty of open land and plenty of wood. Quick 


mr acre farm, adapted 
to the growth 


action. Going to sell. Write or wire. 
C. A. BRAY, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 














For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 


IN DRINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 
MT. VERNON MINERAL SPRINGS. 
Good buildings. High state of cultivation. Large 
orchard will come bear 


youns D in full ing 

mest year. Quick action. Going to sell it now. 
WRITE OB WIRE 

C. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. C. 














FENCE~ FACTORY 
PRICES 


“)- 


Before you buy ge cata- 

log, prices and cme. of our 

great never-slip | fence 

= the freight. give you 
@ you money. 


am tas 8 Birmingham: tron Roof — —_ 
Dest. AA, Sirmingham, Ala. 











OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 














| FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS | 


Officers of State Farmers’ and 
Stockmen’s Associations 





NOTE: :—In each case below, the name first 
given is that of the President, the se- 
cond name, the Secretary: 

VIRGINIA 


Institute:-—W. M. Hath- 


State Farmers’ 
Morgan Shepherd, 


Way. Whitestone; B. 
Richmond. 

State Dairymen’s Association:—F. E. Bow- 
man, Remington; A. F. Howard, Farm- 
ville. 

State Horticultural Society : —C. Purcell 
McCue, Greenwood; . P. Massey, Win- 
chester. 

State Corn Growers’ Aqgectation: —T. B. 
Hutchison, Blacksburg; E. R. Hodgson, 
Blacksburg. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


State Farmers’ Alliance:—T. B. Parker, 
Raleigh; J. C. Bain, Wade. 


Farmers’ State Convention:—F. P. La- 
tham, Belhaven; Dr. R. Y. Winters, West 
Raleigh. 


State Swine Breeders’ Asseciation:—G. A. 
Holderness, Tarboro; Dan T. Gray, West 
Raleigh. 

State Beef Feeders’ and Breeders’ Ass0- 
ciation:—J. E. Latham, Greensboro; R. 8. 
Curtis, West Raleigh. 

State Dairymen’s Association:—H. Arthur 
Osburne, Canton; J. A. Arey, West Ra- 


leigh. = 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Plant Breeders’ Association:—D. R. 
Coker; H. W. Barre, Clemson College. 
State Livestock Association:—L. I. Guion, 
Lugoff; Thomas C. Lanton, Garnett. 
GEORGIA 
State Agricultural Society:—Martin 
vin, Marietta; E. W. Childs, Omaha. 
Georgia Breeders’ Association:—H. A. 
Petty, Dawson; L. E. Rast, Athens. 
Georgia Dairy and Livestock Association: 
—A. 8. Guambies, Bartow, M. P. Jarnagin, 
Athens. 
State Horticultural Society:—R. C. Berck- 
mans, Augusta; T. H. McHatton, Athens. 


Cal- 





, . 
Farmers’ Union 
NATIONAL AND STATE OFFICERS 
pagewers--<. S. Barrett, Union City, 
Baker, Ore- 


Davis, Gravette, 


Vice-President—A. V. Swift, 


gon 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. Cc. 
A 


rk, 

Board of Ditrectors—O. F. Dornblaser, 
Secretary, Cleburne, Texas; J. L. Shepard, 
Greensboro, Fla.; George H. Bowles, San- 


diges, Va.; Maurice McAuliffe, Salina, Kans.; 
Ss. W. Ricord, Farmer, 8S. D. 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION 
Foeteatae, H. Q. Alexander, Mat- 
thew 
\Wice-Prealdent—Dr. J M. 


Faires, Aber- 


Templeton, 


‘Secrotary-Treasurer—B. Cc. 


dee 
State Organizer—J. Z. Green, Marshville, 
Executive Committee—W. 3B. Gibson, 
Chairman, Statesville; W. H. Moore, Bruce; 
c. C. Wright, Hunting Creek; C. T. Weath- 


erly, R. F. D., Greensboro; W. R. Dixon, 
Wilson. 
SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION 
President—J. H. Claffy, Orangeburg. 
Vice- . ‘eatin Frank Williams, Sum- 
ter, R. 
State 1 B. Thackston, Spar- 
tanbure. 


Secretary—J. Whitner Reid, Columbia. 

Executive Committee—W. M. Gramling, 
Orangeburg, R. 1; J. W. Shealy, Ballentine; 
B. Harris, Pendleton. 

VIRGINIA FARMERS’ UNION 
President—A. B. Thornhill, Bent Creek. 
Vice-President—W. F. Vernon, Ringgold. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Geo. H. Bowles, San- 

diges. 
FLORIDA 
J. L. Shepard, President, Greensboro; 
bel Shepard, Secretary, Greensboro. 
GEORGIA 
J. H. Mills, President; A. J. Fleming, Sec- 
retary, Jenkinsburg. 


Ma- 





“Order of Business” for Use in All 
Local Unions 


Roll call, song, prayer; reading minutes; 
Applications for membership. 
2. New or unfinished business. 
3. Debate or discussion of subjects pre- 


viously selected for this meeting. 

4. What goods, supplies, or fertilizers 
might our members now buy or order co- 
Speratively ? 

Does any member wish to buy any- 
thing another member has to sell? What 


farm products—crops, seeds, animals, meats, 
vegetables, fruits, poultry or dairy products 
—could we now sell cojperatively? 

6. Do any members wish to join in cé- 
jperative purchase of implements or ma- 
chinery? 

7. Any plans or suggestions for help- 
ing neighborhood progress, schools, roads, 
social life, etc., or for helping anyone sick 
or in distress? 

8. Is there any legislation for the far- 
mer’s help we should petition for, or send 
a committee to ask for, from Legislature, 
Congress or county authorities? 

9. Announcement of subject for discus- 
sion at next meeting, and selection of sub- 
ject and speakers for future discussions or 
debates. 

10. What men should we invite as new 
members and what absentees from recent 
= should be reminded by letter or 
ca 

Each local Union its left free to select 
its own subjects for debates. 






















in the fleld where the 
It made two bales to the acre. 
roots went down deep where 
abundant moisture. 


there 


£ They could not go deep down for moisture. 


Thé MeKey DISC Plow 


PATENTED 









disc both 


. equal 


plow handling 
amount of dirt. 
disc plows are made 
keep the discs 
but the subsoiler on 
draws the disc 


rn 












heavy 





that the disc cannot 


hard spots. 


of economical draft. 
Get the 
formation. 
interested 
plow. 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co. 
Box 57-A 

















IG roots mean a bigger growth. The 

Stade wom roots are the mouth of the plant thru 
ctua which they absorb nature’s food. TIllus- 
(Photograph tration No. 1 shows a root of cotton plant 


McKay was used 
Note the 


Note No. 2 the roots where a mold board 

Plow was used. It made less than 

Ns a bale per acre. The roots had to 

P J S . live on the few top inches of soil 

woo =e Sree en and fight one another for food. 


Such plants cannot resist 


drouth. The McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler breaks up the hard pan. 
Moisture is caught and held. The McKay goes down from 8 to 16 inches 
into the earth—soil is sliced up and dropped back pulverized. Top soil 
stays on top—roots can spread down and out in every direction. 
Farmers who are now using the McKay recommend its use at any time of the year 
—Spring, Summer, Autumn or Winter. 


The McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler does away with the old style plow with its 
heavy side draft. The plow runs in a straight line with the direction of the horses or 
tractor pulling. This makes it pull at least 
10 to 20 per cent easier than the ordinary 


an 
Usually, 


into the earth, 
the McKay 
into the earth. 
The subsoilers are so constructed 
“ride over” 
Subsoilers can be re- 
moved leaving a perfect disc plow 


Facts—Write us for full in- 


Please state whether you are 
in an engine plow or mule 


Rome,Ga. 


is 


to 

















COCOANUTS Ground PEANUT 








Supply the meal HULLS 
that gives much 

- Supply carbohydrates at 
ore about half thecost of 








Feed Made of Cocoanut Meal 
Adds Much Weight—Costs Little 


aon & to bran and mi that are too high in 
price. We have a hog feed that almost cuts costs in half. 
It is called Guberaut C. & P. Feed. 


Cocoanut Meal and Peanut Meal are used to supply pro- 
tein—Hogs like it. It adds weight. It costs little. Ground 
Peanut Hulls are used to supply carbohydrates. They have 
% the nutriment of timothy and cost not half as much. 
Gubernut C. & P. feed is a money-saver to feeders of hogs and cattle. It analyzes 
16% protein, 5% fat, 35.5 fibre, and 67% carbohydrates. Fed wet or with slops, 
pon us for name of dealer who can supply Lael and or fuli information about 
saving Gub Feeds in formulas for horses, bogs and cattle. 


" ion Oil Feed Mills, Inc. 
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B.: 


SAVE3200. = 


a GAS ENGINE 
POWER 


Our Two Best 


$1.50 for one renewal 


gether; or 
$2.00 fe © elab ef three yearly sub- 
Sr ka of 33 cents on each 








Subscription Offers 


and one new sub- 
toy ene yeas enah of cant i to- 











GABEL'S TWO-IN-ONE PIG FORCEP—20,000 SOLD 
When writing to advertisers, say: 





With special patent cueing cable loop. No wires to 
break; no danger to animal or young. Sold 
direct. Trial given. Ref, First Nat. Bank, Hawkeye, 
Ia. Agents wanted. Gabel Mfg. Co., Hawkeye, lowa. 





of all advertising it carries.” 


“T am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
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THE CARBIDE LIGHTED FAR 


The Most Valuable Asset of the 
Colt Lighting Plant Is Its 
Zealously Guarded Reputation 


HAVE.reason to be proud of the Colt’s reputation for 


E 
VV reliable, dependable service. 
market more*and more COLT plants every year. 


It has enabled us to build and 


This reputa- 


tion rests on the testimony of over 30,000 country home owners 


who have, 


through their own experiences, become convinced 


f the following facts regarding the COLT: 


1 — It gives the most powerful and beautiful white light 


known. 


2 — It not only floods the house and barn with cheerful 
light, but also supplies gas for a perfect cooking range 

—a double service—two city conveniences no home 
should be without. 


There are no noisy engines or exasperating batteries 


to give 
order. 


you trouble, no delicate parts to get out of, 
Country home owners write us that they have 


enjoyed COLT service for fourteen years without 
spending a penny for repairs. 


The COLT plant is small, compact, and strictly auto- 


matic in action. 
cellar or out-house. 


It will easily stand in 


the corner of @ 


It feeds every light on the place 


and the range in the kitchen with no attentton other 
than a few minutes once a month for recharging with 
Carbide and plain water. 


The COLT furnishes both light forthe house and fuel 
for the range at LOWER COST than other lighting 


systems. 


We have thousands of letters from enthusiastic 


users, and 


we will be glad to send you coples of some from people in 
your section—but better yet, write us today for the name and 
address of one of your neighbors who own a COLT plant, and 
go over each feature with him, point by point. 


Carbide 
Lighting 
J. B. COLT COMPANY 


LT and 


PAO 
14Rn 


Cooking 


Plant 


A. P. RAINEY, Southern Manager, 


Westminster, Md. 








ORDER FARM IMPLEMENTS NOW! 


Don't put off getting your Farm Implements for Spring. Shipping conditions are unsettled. Be on 
the safe side—order now! Our warehouses are filled with complete stocks of everything for home, 


farm and shop, at. low direct-to-user prices. 


We ship quick; little freight from Richmond. 





FENCE 

All styles—Hog, 
Sheep, Stock, Poul- 
try, Lawn, Gates, 
Tools, Barb Wire, 
etc. Lowest prices 
at which dependable 
Fence can be sold. 
Bestopen hearth 
steel, heavily gal- 
vanized. Free cata- 
log. Write for copy. 












Shioped 

Quick. Little Chilled 

Freight from Plows, 
mond. Su bsoil, 


New Ground, Genuine Dixie, etc. 
Also Repairs and Parte, Every 
Plow fully guaranteed, Lowest 
prices. New Spring Catalog free. 








HARROWS 
improved Disc & Pos-Footh 


Spotless Disc & Peg-Tooth Her- 
rows are made especially for 
Southern soil conditions. Heavy 
steel and iron construction, 
strongly braced; guaranteed 
give service 
equal to any. 
west 
prices. 
Write for 





Shipped Quick. 


ROOFING 

Spotless Rubber Roof- [= 

ing is the ‘deal Southern B 
Roofing for all purposes. ,*5 
More than 6,000,000 sq. ft. Su 
last year. Strictly 
first quality, weather 
proof, water tight. 1-piece 
pa of 108 square feet, 
with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay. Write 
for samples & free catalog 


STALK CUTTERS 













Have dust 
proet axles, 7 
nife cutters. 
Guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service. Low prices. 











Spotiess new Spring 1918 Catalog of over 5,000 bargains ready. Write for FREE copy. 





THE SPOTLESS 


“The South's 
Mail Order House” 


co., 


RICHMOND; VA. 








years. 





DEAM’S MEAT SMOKER 


A liquid that is applied to the meat, takes the place of Smoke House 
and protects the meat from skippers and mould. 
smoky flavor as if smoked with hickory wood. Sold for the past 19 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Put up in quart 
bottles and sells for 75c. If your dealer has not got it, write us. 


BLUFFTON CHEMICAL CO., 


BLUFFTON, IND. 


It imparts a fine 











High or low wheels— 
» steel or wood—wide 


m 


wr narrow tires, 





Free Ca talog ': in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 





Weeen arts of all . Send f 
5 Wheels to fit | i todey. wi 
a yrenal ry A dy = Electric Wheel Co. 
Electric Wheel Co., 59Elm St., Quincy, lil, 59 Elm St.,Quiney, ttt, 





D ON: fx forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 heamee, 
Two years, 104 issues, 


af. 2 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
‘ Five years, 260 issues, 
Ten years, 520 pS $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 


3.00 


Demonstration Agents: State, Dis- 
trict, County 


(Concluded from page 
Lecanto; W. T. Nettles; S. 





38, column 4) 
S. Smith, Jen- 


nings. 
D Counties—F. J. McKinley; W. A. Ses- 
s0ms; W. L. Watson, Jacksonville. 


E Counties—C. A. Fulford. 

F Counties—W. H. Deen, Bunnell. 

— Counties—W. N. Smith, River Junc- 
tion. 

H Counties—S. S. Smith, Jennings; R. 
T. Kelley, Plant City; J. J. Sechrest. 

J Counties—J. O. Traxler; T. C. Brad- 


ford. 

L. Counties—D. C. Geiger; Wm. Gomme; 

. M. Boring; R. I. Matthews; R. L. Den- 
son; J. J. Hathaway. 

M Counties—C. E. Matthews; O. W. 
Caswell; R. W. Blacklock. 

N Counties—James Shaw, Hilliard. 

© Counties—R. J. Hart, Laurel Hill; L. 
E. Davis, Okeechobee; E. F. DeBusk; B. 
E. Evans. 

P cCounties—R. N. Wilson; R. T. 
Weaver; R. L. McMullen, Largo; A. A. 
Lewis, Kathleen; L. Cantrell, Palatka. 

§ Counties—R. T. Oglesby; C. M. Berry; 
M. 8. Hill, Coleman; D. A. Armstrong; J. 
E Cheatham; Alfred Warren. 

T Counties—L. R. Moore. 

V Counties—R. E. Lenfest. 

W Counties—W. T. Green, Arran; Q. C. 
Webb; Geo. E. Mead, Chipley. 


Farmers” Bulletins Issued by the 
South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson College, S. C. 


No. 
3Analyses of Fertilizers and Feeding 





7—Experiments with Oats and Wheat. 

8—Investigation Chemical Composition 
Cottonseed meal. 

12—Co-operative Soil Tests of Fertiliz- 
ers. 

17—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers. 

20—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers, 

24—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers, in 
two parts. 

61—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

64—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

seats Standardization of Sulphuric 


cid. 

81—Artificial Incubation of Chickens. 

82—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

84—One-horse Farm, 

85—Commercial Fertilizers. 

86—Tobacco Culture in the South. 

87—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers, 

88—Sorghum as Syrup Plant. 

90—Texas Fever, Part II. 

91—Coast Experiments. 

92—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

95—The Milk Scales, Milk Sheet and 
Babcock Test. 

96—Tea Investigation, Part I. 

1083—Coast Experiments. 

105—Analyses of Cottonseed Meal. 

114—A Wasting Disease of Young Cattle. 

119—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

121—A a Report on the Blast 


130—Methods of Eradicating Cattle Ticks. 
133—Report of Coast Land Experiments. 


139—Milk Fever; Its Prevention and 
Treatment. 

140—Some Conditions Influencing Cotton 
Production. 


142—Stomach Worm Diseases of Sheep 
and Young Cattle. 

146—Sweet Potato Work in 1908. 

151—Soils and Fertilizers. 

156—The Formation of Sugars and Starch 
in Sweet Potatoes. 

160—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers. 

161—The Bud-worm of Corn 

s0e—SEperments with Varieties of Cot- 


163—Chis anges in Composition of Oat Plant 
as It Approaches Maturity. 
166—Home Gardening. 

167—Reclamation of Crawfish Lands. 
170—The Corn Weevil. 

174—A Little Round Lantern Fly of Corn. 
175—The Cotton Root Louse. 

178—Results of Fertilizer Experiments at 
Summerville. 

179—The Spotted Click Beetle. 
180—Cotton and Corn Wire Worm. 


181—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers. 
182—Potash. 
188—Limestone and Marl Deposits in 





South Carolina. 

184—Angular Leaf Spot of Cotton. 
185—Cotton—Varieties and Limiting Fac- 
tor Tests. 

186—Corn—Varieties, Ear-row, and Limit- 
ing Factor Tests. 

187—Commercial Fertilizer. 

188—A New, Rapid and Accurate Method 
ioe Saloureting Lime and Potash in 
Soils. 

189—Cotton Varieties. 

190—Corn Varieties. 

191—Results of Fertilizer Experiments 





| 1983—Results 


steel or wood wheels to fit | 


with Cotton at the Clemson Sta- 


tion. 
192—Comparative Tests of Sources of Ni- 
trogen on Coastal Plain Soils. 
of Fertilizer Tests 
ducted at the Pee Dee Station. 
194—Commercial Fertilizers. 


Circulars 


Con- 


No. 

38—Williamson Corn Plan. 

6—Ticks and How to Destroy Them. 

7—Some Results of the Boys’ Corn Club 
Work in South Carolina. 

8—Home Mixing and General Fertilizer 
Formulas. 

9—Lime for South Carolina Soils. 

22—Improvement of School Grounds. 

24—Tick Eradication. 

25—Spraying Program. 

26—Winter Cover Crops. 

27—Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. 

aie Cabbage Harlequin or Calico 

sug 
29—Tomate Diseases. 





The Progressive Farmer teaches the 
er how to manage his munition factory, as it 
instructs in the principles of diversification 
and the conservation of farm food supplies. 
It is also one of the best long range guns 
we have in the world war.—M. B. Clink- 


farm- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Threshing Problem 
Solved 


This one machine at low price does ALL work; 


threshes cowpeas and soy beans from the mown 
vine; threshes wheat, Oats, rye, barley. 


There is pething like it. ‘‘The machine I have 
been looking for for 20 years,"’ says Prof. W. F. 
Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand.’’—H. A. 
Morgan, Director, Tennessee Experiment Station. 
Learn about this great combinationn machine that 
does all work. Write today for free booklet. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 
COMPANY 


Dept. B Morristown, Tenn. 











Choice 
VELVET BEAN SEED & PEAS 


Deliver anywhere. You know us. 
H. M. FRANKLIN, 


Tennille, Georgia. 











For the Best, Early, Improved | 
Cleyeland Big Boll Cotton Seed, 


which are generally admitted to be 
the best of all the short staple va- 
rieties, address 

W.N. COLEMAN, Culverton, Ge. | 











We Offer You Inducements 


to produce your part of the food de- 
manded this year, by giving 15 Rose and 
Single Comb White Leghorn and Pekin 
duck eggs for $1.50. To members of the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, 15 for $1. 

J. P. SMITH & SON, 

(Swift’s White Farm) 


Waynesvill - - North Carolina, 
aynesville, 











GRAMPIAN CORN 


(Goodman’s Prolific.) Prize winner at ethensl 
Corn Show, Raleigh, N. C.; won first prize in 
1914, 1915, 1916 in Boys’ Corn Club, York Coun- 
ty, S. C., and other County Fair premiums. Spe- 
cial care growing the crop and selecting well ma- 
tured, seuote seed; nubbed and shelled; $1.25 
peck 25 half bushel; $4 bushel, f.o.b. here, to 
LE: sacks 40c each. Booklet for your card. 

JNO. K. GOODMAN, 
“Grampian Farm,”’ Mt. Ulla, N. C. 




















KEROSENE ACT LS 


rn kerosene. Low cost of oper- 
ation, eteady, powerful and effi- 
cient. Sto 15 H.P., Stationary, 
Portable and Saw Rigs. Prices 
mMediate shipments. 
ae Engine | ay 23, Kansas City, Mo. 











MEXICAN JUNE CORN SEED— 


eerwemmrers) §€6Great yields after oats, wheat, 
etc. Heavy and prolific. My seed 
guaranteed pure. Order early. 
bushel lots, $3.75. Supply limited. 












$1 
4. a MARTIN, 





Box 927, Birmingham, Ala. 
W Seed Corn, Peas, Soy Beans, Cotton 
Seed, Peanuts, Chufas, etc. Mail 


sample and quote best price. 


F OR SALE 33 Navy, Wren and Kidney Beans, Cane 


Pedigreed Apple Trees. 
E. W. JONES, } ner orn 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
MACHINERY 


Grain Binder Wanted—Must be in Al_ condition. 
State price delivered. Simpson & Sons, Oxford, N. = 
For Sale—American Cream Separator—Used 
days. 1,000 pou cartons and mold. R. W. Chaplin. 
Rantowles, 


Foar Sale Cheap One a ten-horse and one 1%-horse 
asoline engine. Oak Hill 


Se « tapes Wenonda, 
vs. Oak Hill Station, D. & W. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced man to a hoe registered 
Jerseys. Suncrest Farm, Kollock. 





























For Sale—Dewberry and raspberry Hignte tee per 





hundred. Cash with order. L. Matthews, 
Clinton, N. C. 


Wanted — Reliable man 
| farming, either wages or on shares. Box 
fi lk, Va 





with -— RT general 
1111, Nor- 





WSnted—Married or single man to help do farm 
os rk. _ price with reference. M. F. Jones, 
etter, 7a oute 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamenta] trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smiths 
Bros., _Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 


Tobacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$125 monthly 
and expenses for right man. Perience unnecessary, 
and we give complete instructins. Piedmont Tobacco 














Co., F-54, _Danvile, Va. 
Wanted—A farm manager who understands grain 
and hay raising and who can control labor. Must 


know how to use machinery. State terms in answer. 
Address Cedar Hill Farm, Durham, C. 


“Manager V Wanted—Livestock Farm—Must be capable, 


energetic, ambitious and possess executive ability, and 
understand successfully handling negro labor. Don’t 








scales, Abbeville, S. C 


write if this description does not fit you. Box 246, 
Charleston, 8. C. 





















(41) 225 


Y ous { Wated Soy Beans. All vestesiee, Mail samples and 
} State lowest vrices. F. C. Chelf, Harrodsburg, K 


Saturday, February 16, 1918] 





Salesman Wanted—To canvass the farming SS 
threshing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating otis, 
Excellent opportunity for right 








ses and paints. 
party. F Previous experience unnecessary. Address at ° ’ th nOrceola, Velvet, Beans $3 bushel. iS — — 
vil Com: Cc . ie. 2 2 van specklec on't stin, ’lanti irections free, 
So A 3 Rates for Livestock, Poultry and Farmers’ Exchange Advertising Early Speckled, $2 bushel” Poyner Seed Go., Dothan, 
Wanted —Spanish al alencia peanuts, chufas, Alabama. 

" li oth i of _ —— 
fi ad geod Ra ye ee edie cee yoy ‘ For Sale—Early 90- 90-day seed velvet beans. Gathered 
my) varieties, at less than wholesale prices. Gaskins E WILL insert ads for our Progressive Farmer readers in this department of ee , ae or thet dry and in 
Seed Co., Arcadia, Fila. our Bastern Edition (covering North and South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia at $2 per bushel, f.0.b. RG. McGinty am my 
Georgia. j é 


and Florida, at the rate of 5 cents a word, each insertion. If advertisement 


LIVESTOCK 





owe ~~ . as is to appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a word; four times, 20 Early 90- Day velvet, | T5e per r peck, $2.25 per bushel: 

gee, ii BERKSHIRES cents a word, ete. Each word, number or initial (including each word, number | Chinese velvet, 85¢ per peck, _ 75 per bushel; Osceola 
initial in name and address) counts as: a-separate word. Advertisements ‘not | velvet, $1 per peck, $3.25 per bushel; “cllow Mammoth 

P ss $s as . § ts soy, $1.25 per peck, $4 per bushel. Kirby Seed Co., 


| or 
accepted without cash with order. 
you $2,250 for postage alone to send a 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


~ Large Berkshirees—Stone Gate Farm.  Potersburs, 


Virginia. 


we. 8. &. 


e Have Several Hundred Tons Ninety- -Day “Speck - 
lean Velvet Beans—Sacked in even weight, new, two- 


If the rate seems high, remember it would cost 


letter to each of the homes to which we 





For Sale One Registered Ber) shire , Boar—23 months 





j . S carry your ad at this low rate. 
old, $60. Rez Foust, Graham, ‘ : : ’ 9 Dushel sacks, which we are offering at $2 per bushel, 
Large Type Registered Berksh ireo-—Big boned, ere We will also insert your advertisement in the Central Edition of The Progressive f.o.b. Albany. Send us your order. We can fill promptly. 
et conies on tee Jee, Serine ecable Satiefac- Farmer (covering Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee and East Arkansas) for 5 cents SS Deseo Brcherage Co. Albany. Ge. 
and female @ word; and in our Western Edition (covering Western Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, BERMUDA 


Jos. M. Samuels, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


tion guaranteed. Orange, Va. aes A : "ss Pot : 
and Oklahoma) ior 3 cents a word, n all editions, twelve cents a word. ° - 
~ , Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest quality. Send | for free 























—_——_——_ -% =y We earnestly advise readers who have any considerable business, however, to sample and planting instructions. Price 40 cents per 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs a to wegistra- 7 ; : : 

tion. ie oa White Oak, N. advertise in larger, stronger type than is allowed in our “Breeders’ Cards and pound eee ie. ae poate, 2 = = 

Quality “Purocs—Nice bred gilts “and pigs of De- Farmers’ Exchange.” To breeders of livestock and poultry only, we make a special ox A, Yuma, 4 yal g , 

—_, strain. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, low rate on display advertising as follows: CABBAGE 

2€C —____ SS 

" 704 Eastern Edition $2.50 per inch “F * Cabbage Plants—$2 th d; 10,000, 
> D Jers Boer—Red Indian_ 72201, eeceresvcce tent teeeeeeee sees - pe r ousan 

ee price, $85: easy handled. Lee Walkup. MED, os cckiccnsvccacteds cane snenetins ...e 2.50 per inch $15, express collect Tidewater Plant Co, Franklin 

Waxhaw, N.C. WEEE SEN, Sin chp tases edepeigccteeuseans ceeeee 1.25 per inch irginis. ar 

fiecistcred Big Western Type Duroc-Jersey shoats COMBINED RATE FOR ALL EDITIONS....... -.++ 6,00 per inch Pe Cees Se Ror rer Ce pr Geen 

forsale, Age 3 months. Price $15 each. Cc. De express only; shipped from Georg’ G. W. 

Route Illustrations Without Cost.—Persons ordering display space, we can furnish some urray, Claremont, N. C. 


Va.. 
Pigs—5 months old, $20; some 4% 
months for $18. Will weigh from 50 to 70 ' eee 
W. 8. Ivrothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 4 
Pure-bred Prize-winning Durocs for Sale—Bred and 
service boars, piss for spring ordcrs, 


Long, Luray, 
Duroc- c-Jersey 





My Piants Grow to Be Oe ee as. varieties, 
shipped day order is recei 1.50 per 1,000; 4,000 
foe = i Rico potato plants ready March 25th, 

1,000. Satisfaction on arrival guaranteed. 
= peAldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 


attractive cuts to illustrate their advertisements, without extra cost. Remember, 
however, it does not pay to crowd an advertisement, and if you want to use a cut 
you must word your advertisement as briefly as possible. No use to list your win- 
nings,” Our readers know we won't take a fake advertisement and a simple 
Classified advertising is set per- 











ete. 








unbred gilts, t ent of what you have f le is sufficient 
lifle kind. 100 pigs from one sow in ten litters. statement of what you have for sale is sufficient. ; 
For further information, address E. T. Jones, Oxford, fect#y solid; in display we permit the use of cuts and large type. — 300, 81,25 arson ss; ONO ee or. By = 

North ¢ Carolina. sale 5 Sina . M ° p 
= ~—— —— E ’ up, at $1.50, f.0.b. Gass Delivered parcel post. 100, 
IAMPSHIRES We wit Help You.—To pre pare an advertisement takes time. Don’t, therefore, 85¢; 1,000, $2.50. Satisfaction guaran D. F 

= oa oo? put off writing us. Those coming first will get best attention and the use of what Jamison, Summerville, S. C. 

cant Newbern, ‘Tenn. oe See = o illustrations we have. If you feel you can’t write an advertisement, tell us what Real Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—From pedigreed 
pan Re si — you have for sale, what you want to spend in advertising, leave it to us and we seed sown in open. Early Jersey and Charleston 
poms, Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. By express: 


Registcred Hemoshive » Hogs “for Sale—Boars, will do our utmost to make it pay you. 


and gilts. Best breeding. Nutwood Hampshire Farm, three dollars per thousand regardless of quantity, f.o.b. 


Youngs Island. By parcel post, one thousand four 













































































Thomasville, Ga. a 
oO. ». I . 8. 7 dollars. Plants exceedingly scarce, and we urge our 
a “4 of —_—_—_—- y regular as to forward their orders imme- 
o. I. Pigs for Sale—Registered stock. Oak Lawn F diately. We guarantee our shipments. Enterprise 
Stock Ware, BR. F. D. Mooresville, N. C. LEGHORNS | ROCKS Company, Inc., Sumter, 8. C. 
Sm... , — 7 
POLAND-CHINAS B Le horn Eegs—15 for $1.50. W. E. Boyles, Barred Rock Cockerele—$1. 50 to $2.50 each, C. H. Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof plants, ready 
bag FE Be > >». Mrs. Kate Advance, ‘ r Throneburg, Hudson, for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jersel Wake- 
Poland-China Pigs—F rices reasonable. Mrs. Ka et _____ ——____________. | field, Charleston _~ Suecession and Fiat 
Flynn, Jeffress, Va White Leghorn Open 50 each. Cc. 8. Bred-to-lay Barred sacs Cockerels—Money-makers, | Dutch. Prices: By express: 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 
Porter's Bie Type Poland-Chinas—Bred for “March Throneburg, Hudson, N. $2.50 up. Norval Lewis, Carrsville, Ky. 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
0 a 
and April Farrow. Yearling sows, $100, $125; spring Pure-bred Single Comb I a Leghorn Hees per Special B Matings of White Rocks—15 eggs, $2. 50; 30, $150 as bey for $2. — pny, mail, postpaid: 50 500 ro 
gilts, $75, $100. Choice breeding, with length, bone, fifteen delivered. Dover Mull, Shelby, N. $4. Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. ossible aa - gine or: re 1 = nie 
lity. Fall pigs, $20, $25. A. D. Porter, Good | - - — = D e there @ very sbort crop of plan 
quan an Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels—From heavy | Barred Plymouth Rocks, Thompson St ~~ $2 | season. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 
Hope, 1} oJ _ — layers Red Briar Farm, Hendersonville, N. C. j per 15. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, Thomasville, N. C. CANE SEED 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS a = Guaranteed Pure-bred Brown, Leghorn Exes 8 for my TURKEYS ea eae Ganeoiien,” heuke a 
* mus ¥ i 50 pe 53 00 W. Reed, ertfor: —- —- aD ‘exa eedec c e—Cle re see 
Blocky, Short Lesged Grade Angus Yearling Bull. | $1.50 per ti "= is ervror’ | ~ftourbon Red Turkeys—$5 each. Mrs. H. ©. Cude, | guaranteed pure, one fifty per peck; five dollars bush- 
Whealler, Alto, Ga. - meer a = > Colfax, N. C. el. Quantity prices on application. E. Davis,» 
Registered, Grown Angus Bull—Extra condition, To Ww hite anc srown Loghorn Eggs—Pod rik 28 “Yor | Sal— Two fine White Holland Toma for Sale. Wayside, Ga. ‘ 
aroid inbreeding: no fault. L. G. Jones, Tobacco- | mated to hens of quality. ©. F. Eller, Wilkesboro, Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Ingold, ! , Cane Seed—Suger Drip (for, syrup). $1 per peck. 
ville pa - : — $< cos ” ice es 3.75 per bushel; Japanese Ribbon (syrup), : per 
“ Liniecil = ; bon Red Turkey Toms for Sale—$5_ each. . i 
e , Bull Calves Single Comb White Leghorns—Heavy laying strain. , Bour q peck, $4 per bushel; Texas Seeded Ribbon, $1.10 per 
Choice Pure-bred Registered Angus Bu Mill Knob Farm, | Dryan Mercer, Georgetown, S. C., Route 1. peck, $4 per bushel; Early Amber (for fodder), $1 


and Heifers—Immediate delivery. Occaneechi Island 
Farm, Clarksville, Va. as 
HOLSTEINS 

~ bred bull calves 
U. 8. Govern- 





Registered Io Istein Calves—Finely 
for sale. Werd tuber. ulin tested by 
ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. ae ta de 

Resists red Holstein-Friesian Cattle—Sire d by grand- 
son King of the Pontiacs; out of heavy producing 
dams. [ulls only. Prices reasouable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jos. M, Samucls, Orange, Va. ples. 

Holstein Calves—25 heifers, 2 bulls, 15-16ths pure, 
6 weeks old, beautifully marked, from heavy milkers, 
$25 each, crated for shipment_anywhcre. Order direct 
or write _Edgewood _Farms, Whitewater, | Wis. 

___ JERSEYS 

For Sale—Soveral registered Jersey < cows, soon on be 
fresh; good milkers. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. C. 

Jersey bull, 11 months old, reristered. A little 
small but from good cow and big fine bull. First check 
for $60.09 gets him with registration papers. R. L. 








Giles, O=ford, Georgia. 

Registered Jersey Catt le—Sircd by grandson Derry y’3 
Golden Jolly; out of heavy producing dams. T'ulls 3 
to 9 months. A few good heifers. Prices reasonable. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samucis, Orange, Va. 


SHUORTHORNS 


Registered Shorthorn [ull for Sale 

Vance McGill, Elizabethtown, N. ¥ ‘ 

For Sale—Four Registered "Shorthorn | Bull Calves 

and two high-grade bull calves. Five to ten months 
old. A. A. Woodruff, Cherry Lane, N. C 
HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—One Jack, “One Jennet and Colt ‘olt—Or \ would 
exchange for shingle saw and bolter. C. C. Combs, 
Gun Neck, LN. &. 2, SN 

For Sale at a Bargain—Two pairs : of good mules 
and 2 pairs good horses. Unable to get labor to work 
them. Oak Hill ee Va., Oak 
Hill Statlon, D. & W. Ry. 

— AND GOATS 


~ Cheap—Write 





Farm, Wenonda, 





For Sale—Southern Bange Bwes and Goate—In car car 
lots. BRoadview Farm, Marion, _Ala. 


|Z. L. 


Eggs, one enter per fifteen, 
Fietcher, N. 

Single Comb Brown Leshorns—Heavy winter layers, 
stock, eggs and baby chicks. Prices reasonable. Thos. 
Devaldson, Route 8, Charlotte, N. C. 


“Watching Eggs—2-year White Leghorns, 
strain; large fowls, heavy winter layers, $2 
postpaid. P. M. Hunter, King George, Va. 


Comb White and Black Leghorns—White, 
n. ses, $1 per 15; bucks, $1.25. Also 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C 


“Exes—Single Comb White and Brown Leghorn eK 
for hatching, $2 per 15; four sittings, $7. lso co 
erels for sale.  ¢ Otis” A. Pendieton, Shelby, N. C. 


Look—15 Pure-bred Brown gashoen Eggs, packed in 
prepared boxes, delivered, $1. Make ‘early hatches, 
grow winter layers. M. W. acl kson, Edenton, N. C. 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chicks, from our extra fine bred-to-lay Leghorns, 
which has won first prize in every show exhibited, 
at 16 each in lots of 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Hatch- 





sitting, 





Bing 

















ing eggs, upon receipt order, $2.50 per 15; $5 per 50; 

$8 per 100. Chicks every week after February 10, 

30,000 incubator capacity. Book your order early. 

Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 
ORPINGTONS 

= “Eggs—15, $1.50. Chas. Stanback, 






Orpington 
Gilea No c. 
For Sale At few fine But. Orvinatons at $5 a pair. 
T. D. Dillon, Monroe, N 
White Orpingtons—Cocke ¥. Is and. eggs. 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. 


12 Luff Orpington Pullets, Byer’s Strain—$2 each. 
Robertson, Heath Springs, 8. C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Exggs and stock. 


and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


Buff Orp ‘ingtons—Two ‘fine cockerels, $3 each. 
$1.6 50, 15, Orpington Poultry Yard, Cameron N 


Buff sevington Cockerele—$2 each, 
$1. 50; fifty, $3.50. Mrs, W. J. Marshal 

Single Comb W *hite Orpingtons—F ancy “and Utility. 
Write me your wants. F. A. Grabowskli, Leesburg, 
Georgia. 














~ Midnight 





w rite for, ‘prices 


E RES, 












ng, 


sitti 
* 'rewe, Va. 











DOGS 


Pure-bred Collie Pups—. George Turbeville, 
fax, _ Virginia 

‘Rexistered Airedales—Of A America’s best b breeding. 
Pedigree and photographs furnished on request. Joho 
Ford, 7306 3 8rd Ave., North Birmingham, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—One_ cholera immuned, grade Essex sow, 
bred to Poland-China boar, $32.50; and 8-months-old 
grade Mule-Foot boars, eighteen dollars each. J. 
Sykes, Boykins, Va. 


Grade Rerkshire and Duroc Pigs—7 to 9 weeks old, 
$7 to $8; shoats, 3 months old, $9; shoats, 60 to 100 
pounds, 20c pound. Bred gilts and sows, $25 to $45. 
Fair Hill Stock Farm, Mechum’s River, Va. 


Four Car Loads Mules, Draft Horses, Colts and Com- 
bination—Wire when you will come and we will show 
you stock at the right price. Will sell one or one 
hundred, Twenty bred sows and gilts for sale, Chas, 
Crafton, Staunton, Va. 


Fair- 

















For Sale at Bargain—Fifty head. " pure-bred and 
grade Red Polled cattle and (40) forty head of high- 
grade Holstein cows, to make room for the pure-bred 
herd of Holstein cows purchased from T. O. Sandy 
and the Oak Ridge herd of Thomas F. Ryan, sr- 
chased from Boswell & Ingham. This is a bargain, 


as I have nowhere to keep them. Oak Hill 
Farm, Wenonda, Va., | Oak Hill Station, D. D. _ & W. By. w. 


__..._POULTRY AND EGGS __ 


AN CONAS . 


‘Anconas—Pullets laid when “4% “months old. Eges, 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs. J. B. Baker, Wilmington, N. 


“BU CKEYES 


Buckeye Eggs—$3, $2 and $1.50 per 15. 
Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. _ C., Route 


vin ~~ Eggs and stock om 





~—- 
No. 








—Test winter layers. 











prize winners. Orders received any time J, 
Reynolds, Bellevue, Macon, Ga. 
LANGSHANS 
Eggs From Black Langshans—Better lace your or- 
der now. 2° to 3 dollars for fifteen. L. Hardin, 


ory, 





Prock 


learly. J.C 


Single Comb Buff Orpington 1 Exes | for | Fatching— 








Cook and Imported stock. Claude F. Deal, Landis, 
North Carolina. 
PIGEONS 
Mated a and Working Carneaux ” Pigeons None but 
the best. Prices reasonable. Ross M Sigmon, Salis- 
bury, N. Cc. 
For Sale—Carneaur Pigeons—The “best yet. ~ mated 


and working pairs. Prices reasonable. Dr. Geo. 
Hayes, Franklin, Va 
PEAFOWLS — 
Peafowls Wanted—State number, price, age and 
sex. Miss _ Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 8s. &¢. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
For § le—Exrs—s Single Comb “Reds, choice, $2 per 
15 prepaid. sculah Brake, Rocky Mount, N. 


mn Cockerels—Both combs, 8 -" $5. $7. 50, $10. 
ees, $3 per 15; worth it. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salis- 
he ary, N. C. 
Sing! e Comb 
for patenind, 
Whittier, N. 


prege Bs Island “Reds—Finest rich red “strain, Eggs 











$1.50; 
Cooper, 





Rhode Island Reds—Cockerels, 
$1.50 per 15. G. T. 





Cockerels_ and pullets, $3, $5. Meridian 
College, Meridian, Miss. 
Single Comb Reds. 67 prizes. Brilliant Reds and 
heavy layers. 


Eggs a specialty from prize matings. 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


Steck for sale. 


For Sale—Rose Comb Rhode Island R Reds—Bred ex 
clusively for eighteen years. Won over 3 hundred 
prizes. At the Rhode Island Red State Meeting, 
Charlotte, N. C., December, 1917, won 1 cock, 2 hen, 
1, 2 ccokerels; 1, 2, 3, 6, pullets; two specials; 
silver best display; shape and color special. 
Exges, $2.50-$3 per 15. P. BR. Brooks, Black Creek, 
North Carolina, 








Petton’s Rhode Island Reds won silver cup for bes? 
display made by any member N. C. Branch National 
Red Club at Charlotte’s big winter show. Won first 
first cockerel, cup for best display at Spartan- 

First pen, first cockerel and cup at Gastonia, 
etc. Eggs, three and five dollars per sitting. Order 

Patton, Care Observer, Charlotte, N. C. 


| to elght dollars. 


Wycot | 





Seven Nice Bourbon Red — —May “hatched, “pix 
Mrs. Gordon Harvie, Mattoax, Va. 


“Mammoth Brofze ‘ Turkeys- —Prize winners. Toms and 
hens. Eggs in season. Mrs. Frederick Taylor, Vass, 
North Carolina. 





er peck, $3.75 per bushel; Early Orange (for syrup). 
1 per peck, 5 bushel. All our seed are 
Carolina grown, with germination guaranteed. Kirby 
Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


CLOVER 








“Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Limited number. Young | 
| unhulled. 


and old toms, Shipped on approval. Eggs in season. 


Steele, Manassas, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 


Champion White Wyandottes—Fine « eggs reasonable. 
Frauk Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 

















Ecus—From prize- sang “a Wyandottes. Mrs. 
Ticnry Middleton, Warsaw, N. 
Fishel White Wyandotte Cockers, pa pullets, og cags. 
San lycreek Farm, Liberty, 
Mrs. 


“White Wyandotte ce ee a very fine pen. 
will Richardson, Wadesboro, mn © 


able. 





Sweet Clover Seed—Special scarified, hulled and 
Circular and prices on request, John A 
Sheehan, Route 4, Falmouth, Ky. 


Recleaned Sweet Clover Seed—100-poun ~pound | lots, 1 12%o 





pound; less quantities, 15c pound. Spanish peanuts, 
Ze pound; Soy beans, $4 bushel. Mosby seed corn. 
$3.25 bushel. Cunningham, Tate Co., Brooksville, 
Mississippi. 

COTTON 





Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina. 





Registered Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—§$2 per 
JI. D. T Ga. 











> — Sianeli bushel. urner, Hartwell, 

Prize-winning White Wyandottes—For sale reason- an ae 9 OR ye eer eee ge org 

" ~ Special Select Covington- Toole by a Resistant Cot- 

Marion B. Medlin, Cary, N.C. ton Seed—$2.25 per bushel, f.0.b, 8. 0. Kelly, Head- 
Excellent White Wyandotte Cockersle~-68 and $3. | land, Ala. 

Riverside Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. ~Wannamaker’s Clevaland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 

~ Golden and Silver Wyandotte ma winning, | Pure, recleaned, and graded. Reasonable prices. 

F. Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. | L. C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 


big, open laced kind. O. 





Silver Wyandotte Eggs for Sitting—At $1.50 per 
fifteen eggs. Special prices on incubator lots. Cock- 
erels at $3 each. 8S. J. Thompson, Greenwood, 8. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 














~ White Wilsons—A wonderful new egg breed. Write 

for free_iuformation. N. W. Williams, Originator, 
Wilson, Va. 

For Sale—Buff Plymouth Rocks and Indian Cornish 
Games. Cockerels, $2.50 each. Dalrymple Farm, | 
Lexington, N. C, i 


Bargains in White | Plymouth Rock and White Wy- 
andotte cockerels. Hatching egg list free. W. B. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 

Eggs for Hatching—White Leghorn, White Wyan- 
dotte and Game. One fifty for 15. Toulouse geese, 
25 cents each. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. C, 


Exes for Hatching—My famous Young's strain White 
Leghorns are*egg machines, and my R. I. Reds are 
on the job. 39 hens layed 802 eggs in 28 days, almost 
under zero conditions. Booking orde ”. now, delivery 
begins March Ist. Per sitting, $1.7 LB, Frank 
Parker, Sedley, Va. 











Several Nice Pens of Single Comb Luff Orpington 
chickens. Several pairs of Bourbon Red Turkeys, 
for quick Bale. Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


Eges for Hatching—White Leghorn, Black Leghorn, 
Rhode Island Red, Barred a. White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. $2 per 15; $10 per 100. Safo delivery and 
fertility guaranteed. ‘Warlan “Farms, Lockhart, Ala. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


anne 
BEANS _ 


Soy Deans Wanted. | Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 


Will buy your soy penne and peas, 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. 


“Sammoth Yellow Seed = Beans for 
Farm, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Osceola Beans—Three fifty pushed, 
Nolan Helms, Honoraville, Al 


For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy oa ince 50 bush- 
el. It. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. 


Early Speckled Beans—$2; we bushel, l, $1.7 75. Osce- 
ola, $3; 10-bushel, C. Boyle, Evergreen, 
Alabama, 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans for “Sale—Small_lot lots, 
$2. Cash with order. Ask for prices car lots. FB. A. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


For ree bushels Yellow Mammoth 
at $3.50 bushel f.o.b. larendon, N. 
Stradal, ” clarendon, N. C. 


For Sale—Early Speckled or 100-Day Velvet 1 Beans, 
$1.75 per bushel, f.o.b. Tennille. First-class stock 
only. Smith Brokerage Co., Tennille, Ga. 


“The Wonder ¢ Crop of 5 South —Onceole Vv Velvet 
Pean—$3 bushel. Barly Speckled, $2. S. P. Rainer, 
Jr, Union Springs, Ala. 


“Velvet Bean Seed and Velvet Bean Feed—Fi 
class stock only. Write for delivered prices. 


Brokerage Co., Tennille, Ga. 


“Osceola Beans—Earliest and most opto. No sting 
in picking. $3 per bushel. Early Speckled, $2 per 
bushe H. C, L. A. Sparks, Eufaula, Ala, 

















Quote price. 





Sale. Elmore 





freight prepaid. 











Soy beans 
Cc. Chas. 














irst- 
Smith 











pure 


Northern grown, $2.50 per bushol; 
per bushel; 
Smithwick, 
Quickest maturing cotton in world. 
inators. 


lars. We passa to prove 
for guarantee. Special 
livery. Vandiver Seed 





Milner’s Improved Big Boll Cleveland—No black 
seed; ginned on my private gin; absolutely pure; $2.25 
per bushel. J. E. Milner, Concord, Ga. 


For Sale—Simpkins’ Ideal, Extra Early, Prolific 
Cotton Seed—Best for weevil and upper Cotton Belt 
section. Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. C. 


Cotton Seed—Hasting’s Bank Account yields more 
and matures too early for the boll weevil. Half bushel, 
$1; bushel, $2. Chas. M. Harris, Eton, Ga. 


Toole’s Early | Prolific Cotton Seed—Originator | and 
grower of Toole cotton seed. ‘rite for priccs and tes- 











timonials. W. W. Toole, Rt. 4, Augusta, Ga. 
For Sale—Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed, recleaned and graded. None better. Two oe 


John B. Phillips, _Laurinburg, N. 


Our Cotton is Bred to Give Fruitage instead of 
leaves and stalks. Earliest of all varieties: No boli 
weevils. Write Lenhardt Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga. 


Half and Half—The kind that beats the boll weevil: 
Southern Cultivator recommends it. Five-bushel lots, 
Mae dollars per bushel. J. L. Reynolds, Bellevue, 

acon, Ga, 


Lenhardt’s Select Cotton—Earliest of all varieties. 
The best by test. No diseases. No weevils. 
Write for special 30-day price. R. S. Lenhardt, 
Carnesville, Georgia. 


Wannamaker’s Big Boll Five-lock Cotton Seed from 


lars bushel. 





Pedigreed seed, prolific yielder, early growth, forty oe 
cent le 


lint, experiment , Stations recommend. 


Moseley, Kinston, _N. 


~ Improved Rowden—Saved from cotton that at measured 
full 1 1-16-inch to 1%-inch; 40 per cent lint; the 
cotton that beats the boll weevil. $2 per bushel, f.0,b. 











J. C. Miller, Jefferson, 8. C. 





Pedigreed Staple Cotton—Extra E Early Webber - Fors 
ty-nine. Hartsville Eleven, later. Either 15%-1%. 
Brings fancy price. High yields. ‘Two dollars bushel 
here. Clyde Davis, Neeses, 8. C. 





Coullette 1%- inch Long Staple Cotton Seed—Very 
heavy fruiter. Sold for nearly 50 cents pound this 
season. $2.75 bushel. Dixie Wilt Resistant cotton 
seed, _$2 bi bushel. C, A. Ellerbe, Rembert, 8. C. 


King’s ; Extra Early Cotton Seed—Buy the genuine 
direct from my farm where King’s Extra Early cotton 
seed was originated. Only small quantity for sale. 
Reasonable price. Supply limited. B. G. King, 
Louisburg, N. C. 


Mitchell’s New Faultless Bred King 





Cotton—The 


earliest big-boll, five-lock, prolific seed, patch best 
select, guaranteed. 10 pounds, $3 postpaid. The 
Re-Improved King 100 pounds, here. Sugar 


an: 50, 
Loaf | Farm, Youngsville, N. C., x 83. 


200 bushels of reimproved Fe Cotton Seed. Will 
run 42 to 45 per cent lint. This seéd is from cotton 
that produced 1 to 1% bales per acre. Guaranteed 
to name and free from anthracnose. Price 

Lewis Lesley, Troy, 8. C. 


$2.00 per bushel. J. 


~ Smithwick’s Earliest Cotton Seed—No boll weevils, 
5 bushels at $2.2: 
3 oa bushel. J. F. 








10 bushel or more, 
South Creek, N. C. 


King’s Improved Big Boll Cotton Beats Mr. Weevil. 
Direct from orig- 
Bred to give fruitage instead of leaves and 

tt bolls; most lint; most bales; most dol- 
the above facts. Write 
price on seed for early de- 
Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 














College of Agriculture this 
pe By State Department. Private gin; fanned 
cad punted. - we wy eo HS Write for 


descriptive circular. KE. “Mense, Laurinburg, 3 N. C. 


Sell Your Own Cotton Seed, and Buy the North 
grown early varieties seed. They fruit woes 
ahead of any seed and beat the boll weev. 
Simpkins’ Ideal and | Boll in 2%-bushel 
Cook’s and Cleveland Boll in three and third 
Dushel sacks, $1.85 a bus l_wholesale by sack only; 
don’t break sacks, Buy of W. D. Stegall, } 





Hall, Porto Rico and 
April ay delivery. Write for 
prices. Mann-Hodge Seed Co., Palatka, Fila. 

Potato Plants—You can get healthy, thrifty, guar- 
anteed Nancy Hall and Perto Rico plants promptly 
March first. Small lots, two dollars per thousand; 


Sweet Potato Fiente— 0 


Norton Yams. 











ery, Ala. 
For Sale—On* 





thousand bushels pure Cleveland Big 
Boll cotton seed. Ginned and recleaned on my own 
private machinery. No other cotton on my farm. 
Beed saved from cotton that made from one to fwo 
Dales per acre. I do my own personal selecting. Write 
for leaflet. Price, under five besha, S $2. 4 per bushel ; 


large lots, one seventy-five. Cultivating information 
free. Your entiegpeten is our success. We solicit 
—_. your busin H. W. Sieg Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
RYE 
Prolific Rye Seed—Excellent quality, 2.75 per 
bushel. Locust Lawn Farm, Meetze, V 
TOMATOES 











McGee Tomatoes—1,200 bushels no bones causes 





five bushels or more, $2. Eugene 8. 
South Carolina. 





CORN 

For Sale—150 ay Prolific seed corn, $3. Ernest 
Murphy, Corbett, N. C. 

~ Looney and Copp’s Prolific—Extra fine, $3 bushel. 

Phillips, Manchester, Tenn. 


Two-Ear Mortgage Lifter Seed Corn—§1 peek; $3.50 
Dushel. W. E. Boyle, Advance, N. C. “ 


High Yielding Seed Co 
ng variety. Locust Farm, tze, 


Seed Corn—Hickory Eps = bs eg Cob— 
and dry. E. C. _Ramseur, N.C 














prize- 





Sound 





Cocke's Prolific saa 
Piedmont grown, $3 bushel. P 
Bouth Carolina. 


Hall's Improved Ensilage—Mammoth White and 
Yellow Dent. Also Boone County. Supply limited; 
order now. W. E. Hall Mechum’s River, “* 


Seed Corn—Cocke'’s Prolific Imp d, fi 
nubbed, Py made 120 the acre. Peck, ne Dushel, 
33.50. A. A. Bowers, Sanford, N. C., Route 

Seed Corn—Hasting’s Prolific yields = per 
Seed carefully selected from the _ ~ ‘eck, $1; ‘halt 
bushel, $1.50; bushel, $3. Chas. Harris, n, Ga. 

Biggs’ 7-Ear Corn—Greatest yielder, 60 bushels acre 
on common land, with 150 pounds acid. Nubbed, 
La. peck, $1; bushel, $3.50. J. C. Moffitt, Ram- 
seur, N. 

For Faieciomai's Improved Yellow hand-picked 

Cob seed corn, 85 per cent grain, at $1 per 
peck; $3.50 per bushel. D. A. Covington, Gibson, 
North Carolina. 
Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn—This corn had 
years of selection by me, and lately Clemson y RR 
$3. per bushel. Welch 


Sound, uo fees 
P. H. Gentry, W 


























tural ge gl Wilbur, 

Newberry 

Seed ae grown fi selected. 

“Batts” or =f a oi Mexican June, and 
bushel, $3.50. Brier Hill 


Hickory King. 
Plantation, Ficmesrifier Ga. 


Seed Corn for Sale—Neal’s Paymaster and Tenn. 
Red Cob—Made 60 bushels This corn is 
; per bushel. 


Whitson, Centreville, Tenn. 


Mexican June Corn is the greatest of all to plant 
after oats or winter grains. Can be planted anywhere 
in the South as Jate as June and mature. My seed 
is pure and sound. Editors of this paper endorse this 
variety every year. a shel and prove to your- 
self that it pays. Peck, $1; bushel, $3.75; ten-bushel 
ed en per bushel. shipped in good strong sacks. 

Prices may advance. J. A. Martin, Box 
oar "Sirminghs, Ala. 


HEDGE PLANTS 


ae Evergreen Amoor River Privet—Makes finest 
h ge rooted plants, $1.50 hundred. lie 
Bolick, Conover, N. 


ca gmine Evergreen Sai River Privet—Makes fin- 
e. Large rooted plants, $1.50 hundred. Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 




















KUDZU 
Plants—For a oT and 


crop. Perennial legume, t, 
cheapest, easiest feeds grown, for al “stocks. Booklet, 








surprise. Please write for particulars. M. C. McGee, 
San Marcos, Texas. 
WATERMELONS 
Select Tom Watson Watermelon Seed—75 cents per 
pound. E. E. Cook, Preston, Ga. 





Select Tom Watson Watermelon Seed—75 cents per 
deliveries. Cash with order. Dixie Plant Co., Ty Ty, 
Georgia. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For re and soy beans. Hall and Savaga 
Greenville, N. 














For Sale iaen agg, 5 Holly, 35c each; 4, 
$1.25. Thos. A. Thompson, Teer, N. C. 

Peas, Soy Beans, and Other rene Seen 
Satisfaction or money back. J. E. pe A 3 
Springs, N. C 

Wanted—Cowpeas, soy beans, Spanish peanuts, chu- 
fas, ete. Mail samples. Quote lowest cash prices 
Chris. Reuter, New Oreans, La. 





White Artichokes, fine crop for hogs that they will 
harvest themselves. Bushel two dollars. Only one 
price. C. D. Keller, Attalla, Ala. 


Necessities for Every Home—Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Figs, vegetable plants. All standard va- 
a ce prices. Miller Plant Co., Hick 
ory, ; 











r Sale—Garden and Field Seeds—Wholesale and 
retail specialties: Cabbage, tomato, onion, peas and 
3 _—- woe your wants. Councill Seed Company, 

Tran. D a 


Dwarf Essex Rape Seed, per pound, parcel post 
paid, 25c; Sudan grass seed, 25c; Bermuda grass seed, 
35c; Evergreen Lawn grass seed, 35c, Kirby Seed Co., 
Gaffney, 8. C. 


Wanted to Buy—Strietly Choice, 
eza hay; also velvet beans or 
ail Quote 


ts. 
Fernwood, Miss. 


Cabbage, Potato and Bermuda Onion Plants—Potato 
plants in the spring, $2 per 1,000; cabbage and qntons 
in March, $1.50 per 1,000; 500 mailed postpaid, $1. 
Order now. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Ready for shipment after 
Triumph, pkin 


March a. orto Rico, Early m 

Yam, eycut, $1.50 per 1,000; old "fashion Niguer 

Kile er, "e. 50 per 1,000. Tom ato plants, $1.2 per 

1,000. Wholes and Retail Clark "Plant 
, Thomasville, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


No, 1 Johnson Hay—In car lots. Ask for delivered 
price. Rilliken Place, Gallion, Ala. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c; 
500, $2.25; 1,600, $4. Oakshere Poultry Farm, 
Waverly Mills, 8. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—At bargain prices. 
Also two _pure-bred Holstein bull calves. Blue Ridge 
Poultry Yard, Stuart, Va. 


400-Egg (old) Cyphers, 240- Eee Model — Good 
Retehere, good condition, $15 each, cheap. Swastika, 
Farm, Route 7, Charlotte, N. 


For ay? per cent Acid, a and 
shipment from Charlest and 
ar lots. Write c KE. Calvert, ‘Abbeville, 








aye Bright Les- 
arload 


ig peas. 
price. P. O. Box 103, 








Growers. 




















For Sale—390-egg Cyphers Incubator, four Cyphers 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


EBSSEEEES 

















Duroc-Jerseys are Making Good 


The numbers of them in the feeding lots of every 
section of the country attest to that fact. On for- 
age crops on Southern plantations they are out- 
stripping competitors. East. Coast and New 
England farmers are finding them the best for 
their purpose. 


| ASihican Brood sociation 


is organized to promote pure-bred hogs, and 
especially Durocs. Our annual receipts have in- 
creased 350 per cent in five years—an evidence 


of growing Duroc interest and efficient service. 
We have helped others. Let us help you. 








“Hogs will win the war.” 
Will you help win? 





Write for breed information and helps on swine 
raising. 


ROBERT J. EVANS, Secretary. 


823 Exchange Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ices , Sem 3 hovers, used three seasons, at 7 outfit, but for limited SRSSERREEE PTT TTT iii. 
YL time $45 will take it. ®. EB. Hoffman, Salisbury, 
LESPEDEZA North Carolina. 
Seed—Send for price and free folder. Try Pound Package Dannemillers Roasted and 


Lespedeza 
Rumble & Wensel Co., Natchez, Miss. 


Lespedeza—250 bushels recleaned Lespedeza Seed. 
Price $9 per bushel, f.o. shipping point. RB. F. 
Provine, Big Creek, Miss. 


hag —* Seed—Five hundred pounds, 
clean, end small sample, quote price. 
Saares.” Hugh. Puchue, Wilmington, WN. C. 


MELILOTUS 
For Sale—Hulled White Blossom Melilotus Seed. 
Gus McLeod, M Miss. 

















OATS AND OKRA 


cy Burt Cute=Sl. 40 bushel, prepaid. Phillips, 
eR Tenn 





ground extra good coffee at 20c, delivered by prepaid 
yarcel post. Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Vinston-Salem, N. C, 


Feed Your Hens With “Aunt Patsy” Poultry Mash, 


Twenty-five pound bags for $1.25. Cash 
Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 


For Sale—3 Prairie State Incubators 
pacity) No. 3; 8 Junior Stove Brooders 
new, first-class condition, never used but once. Apel. 
Hillacres Farm, Tryon, N. C. 


Try our “‘Honre Made Sorghum” as good as the 
best, one dollar per gallon in gallons and half gal- 

m cans. an ship express or freight. Cash with 
we Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





with order. 





(390-eag _ 
Good 














Long Green Onre, .~ for Sale—One-pound lots, 
50c, postpaid. Z. Carson, Charlotte, N. C. 
PEAS 
Wanted—60 bushels of cowpeas, from farmer. L. H. 


ee Ingram, Va. 


r Sale—Fine clay peas, $5. Order soon. Raiph 
Btickis Culberson, N. C. 
Farmer—Sell me your peas. 
Allen, Ayden, North Carolina. 

Order soon. Ralph 
ie Bolt’ cotton seed, absolutely 








Mr. Any quantity. 
v. BR. 

For Sale—Fine clay a4 
limited amount Bates 








pure, 40 per cent tint tot planted. 
Check or money with order. Be. ‘quick. $2.50 Pushel. 
A. M. Moyer, Jackson, 8. C 

Peas—Whippoorwill, $3.75 per bushel; Clays, $3.85; 
Iron, $3.85; Brabham, $3.85; Large Blackeye, $3.75; 


Cotton Patch, $3.75; White Rice, $5.50; Large White 





| aay $5.50; Rubber, $3.75; Mixed, 4 
3.85; 10-bushel lots and over, 10¢ per bushel 
y Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 
PECANS 





All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Budded Pecans—Peaches, apples and Kieffer pears, 
ten cents, Get “Bargain List.” Hartwell Nurseries, 
Hartwell, Ga. 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Landowners, write 
for samples and prices of trees. Southern Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 





























PEANUTS 
White Spanish > “ihe cents pound. Poyner 
Beed Co., _Dothan, Ala, 
White Spanish Seed Peanuts om, — wt 100 
Dn Also ask for car prices. Bush, Rich- 
ad, Ga. 
POTATOES 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Plants for Sale in Season— 
Two aes per thousand. J. L. Reynolds, Bellevue, 
acon, Ga 





For Sale—Fall grown Bliss Triumph seed potatoes, 
1, $2.25 per el; seconds, $2, cash with order. 
G.’ Marshall, Chadbourn, N. ‘C. 


For Sale—Improved Porto | Rico potato plants, $2.50 
per 1000; 10,000 and over, $2.00. Booking orders a= 
deliveries. with order. Dixie Plant Co.,Ty Ty. 
Georgia. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Yam—Selected, true- 
to-name stock. Crop very short this season, better 
book ~~ order at once. Price $1. 
J. F. Ratliff & Son, B a oe 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potate Plants— 
Plants, not $1.75 © on on: © #50 -, > 
4, —-i-~ April 1 


—i mail, er that Heyston. Edgefield, 
Bo C., Valdosta, Ge. Tallahaseee Fla” , 


No. 
A. 

















conomize by 


market, forty-five dollars ton, cash with order. Also 
write for wholesale prices on groceri 





—any amount sold. Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Easy Cold Weather if you use our 
new 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guaranteed; 


day 
Air-Frie- 
oO. 


offer and money back gu 
tion Carburetor Co., 508 Madison. Street, Dayton, 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Appropriate Farm Printing—Same old prices. Sam- 
ples. Edwards Printery; Burnsville, N. C. 


‘for ssamrles “and pelos ae fe Ask 
us for samples and ee Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, 


aYRUF 














Minglewood Farm Duroc Bred Sow Sale 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1918 
At CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


50 Head, All Tops, Selected From a Large Herd 


The offering is strong in the blood of Defender, bred to Defender’s Ohio Chief, 
Oriole’s Fancy Col., and Defender’s, etc., Cherry King. 


The “Old War Hoss” Defender’s Ohio Chief Is the greatest sire old Defender ever 
sired. Come to our sale and see for yourself. Write for catalog. 


Igleheart and Hengst Auctioneers. 


A. RAMEY & BRO. Hickory, Point, Tenn. 
SALE AT CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 














HORSES AND JACKS 
$50 


4} Buys a Shet- 
i 








BRED HAMPSHIRES 
REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA, 
DUROC AND GRADE SsOWS, PIGS, 
AND SERVICE BOARS. 











This ad will not appear again. Satisfaction or arling; $75.00 
money refunded. uys a year- 
ling mare or 

J. b COULTER, ; pag mare of 
Connelly Springs, North Carolina. e; #100 buys 
believed to be 

foal, crate 





to express of- 





For SaJe—2,500 gallons good average sorghum mo- 


lasses in barrels and half barrels. Write me for 
prices, f.0.b, Maben, Miss, G. W. Cooke, Maben, 
Mississippi. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


“Virginia Farm Pocaigter—Weite for free catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


For ~Tease—Ideal cattle farm, 500 acres in pasture, 
four miles from Columbia, on a good road. J. T. 
Searcy, Administrator, Columbus Miss. 


“| Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, 
and cash price. James P, White, New Franklin, Mo. 


~ Specialty Farm Lands—Northern Piedmont Virginia. 
Charming old Colonial homes; rich river plantations; 
money-making stock, dairy and general farms, de- 
sirably located, where blue grass is indigenous and 
alfalfa thrives. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


HAMPSHIRES 





























We Offer for Sale 


40 Fine Hampshire Boar Pigs 
At $15 Each. 
Also a few tried bred Sows. 
MAPLEDALE STOCK FARM, 
Prosperity, South Carolina. 


YORKSHIRES 


YORKSHIRES 


Get your order in now for those 
Yorkshire Pigs for May delivery. 
$10 each, registered. 


AIRDRIE FARM, Forest Depot, Va 








flee. Send check or money order by next mail to be 
sure to get the one you want. 


WOODLAWN FARM, 
Sterling, Ill. 


—PERCHERONS FOR SALE— 
A CHOICE LOT 
From weanlings to mature horses. 
Both sexes. 
Cc. H. SARGENT, 
Washington C. H., 





























GUERNSEYS AND RED POLLS 










Ohio. 
Can Spare a Few Choice, 
Registered and Grade 


Guernsey Cows and Heifers 
















20 TWO-YEAR-OLD MULES 20 


Bred to a grandson of King of the May whose ‘ 
five nearest dams averaged 600 pounds fat each. 16 REGISTERED SADDLE HORSES 
Cc. T. RICE, Oakton, Va. ORN EY 





SHOR’ AND 
Load of USING HOBSES and MARES, wuss per 
head, ready for work, 5 to 8 years old. 


R. E. GODDARD, 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 

















FOR SALE—RED POLL CATTLE 
RINGLET BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, 
PULLETS, $1; EGGS, $1.50 for 15. 








$3; We guarantce the an gran A of our adver- 


tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 














REED CREEK FARM, 


RAMSEUR, H. C- gressive Farmer when you write. -~ 























ER 

















Saturday, February 16, 1918] 


(43) 227 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 





——CEDAR HILL FARM,—— 
Durham, N. C. 


We Raise Good Berkshires, but we 
do not sell any stock that is not 
good enough to demand $25 at ten 
weeks of age, so if you want $10 
or $15 pigs don’t write. 
Last Year at the North Carolina 

State Fair We Won:— 

First in class under six months boar. 

First in class aged sow. 

Second in class under six months sow. 


Champion Berkshire Sow. 
Grand Champion Sow. 


At Pinehurst We Won:— 
First in class under 6 months boar. 
Third in class under six months sow, 
Second in class get of sire. 

Second in class get of dam. 
Reserve Junior Champion. 


Our stock has never left the ring 
without a ribbon. 

CEDAR HILL FARM, 
Durham, North Carolina. 














LARGE. PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES 


Very Best of Breeding. 
Place orders now for Pigs from spring litters. 
Price $15 to $25 each, registered. We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


Holstein Friesians 


Of A. R. 0. Breeding. 


ten months old, left, at $150, registered, 
dandy. No other Holsteins for 


absolute 


One Bull, 
f.o.b. He is a 
sale at present. 
WE WILL SELL 
COLT ACETYLENE 


OUR 100-LIGHT 
GENERATOR 


at half price as we have installed electric gener- 
ator. Will send full information to ‘interested 
parties. 


EAGLE NEST FARM, 
Eagle Nest, North Carolina. 











——— BERKSHIRES ——— 


‘‘Tlandsome Duke,”’ “‘Lady Fair- 
See page 27, Progres 
These pigs won the 

Our pigs will win 
from us pill 


We bred and sold 

,”’ and ‘‘Lady Melton.’’ 
sive Farmer, sonnets 19th. 
money for Ralph M. Braswell. 


for you +i Club Boys who buy ; 
always succee Everytlring registered Pigs from 
$15 and uy 


W. D. NELSON, MELTON FARM, Hephzibah, Ga. 

















BERKSHIRES 
an outstanding 





BERKSHIRES 
Herd Boars, Successor’s Charlie R., 
son of Baron Successor’s Grand Champion at Inter 
national, 1916, Majestic Matchless 4th, first prize 
boar State Fair, 1917, a son of the noted Matchless 
Lee Sth. My Sows are of the best: Matchless Lady 
26th, Grand Champion at Kentucky State Fair; Belle 
Overlook, weighs 600 in breeding flesh, a noted price ! 
winner; Matchless Belle 24th, won Sweepstakes over 
all breeds, Raleigh, 1917. These are a few of my sows. 
When in the market for high-class BERKSHIRES, 
write me My prices are conservative with present 
conditions and for quality of stock offered. 

LEROY, HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 





—BUY BERKSHIRES NOW! — 


PREED FOR BIG Boos 
AND BIG LITTEE 


September Shoats and Pigs out “* Victor's Master 


2nd for sale at reasonable prices. 
WCODLAND STOCK FARM 
T. C. Dickerson, Owner. 


R. F. D. 2, STAUNTON, VA. 








Bred Gilts $50 to $60; Bred Sows, $65 to $75 
Bred to Baron Value 231860, the Grand Champion 
Boar at Raleigh, 1917 
Young Boars, but no sow ’ pigs. 
g. &. PLYTY, HILLSBORO, N. C. 








AT ARLES PLANTATION, 


Cherry King, a 
yearling boar that will weigh 
him day of sale. 


Auctioneers: 
H. L. IGLEHART, 
F. D. HENGST. 





BIG AUCTION SALE 
100-Bred Duroc Sows and Gilts-100 


TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 1918. 
These Sows and Gilts are Bred to Pilot’s Highland Defender, 
Arles Defender Major, Proud’s Defendor Major, Arles Orion 
full brother to Orion Cherry King, Jr., an under 


This Is the Geatest Offering in the History of Georgia. 
Free jitney service from Americus to visiting breeders. 


All Mail Bids to 


Care Arles Plantation, Americus, Ga. 


We Sell 60 Sows and Gilts of the Same Breeding at Florida 
State Fair, Jacksonville, Fla., March 5th. 


AMERICUS, GEORGIA, 


500 pounds in full flesh. See 


R. J. EVANS, 




















Individually good enough for anybody. 
kind. 


Representing the most popular blood 
famous herd boar— 








Grand Champion at Atlanta, Memphis, 
sire of many 
Kentucky State Fairs, also of the $1,500 
times grand champion last fall. 


Model. 
A few bred 
Cherry King. 
Write for catalog. 
Address Manager swine department. 


to Coldstream 





' COLDSTREAM FARMS---DUROC JERSEYS 


Public Auction Thursday, Feb. 28th, 1918. 


Sale in town in warm building, regardless of weather 


40---BRED SOWS AND GILTS---40 


(All immuned) 


TAXPAYER’S MODEL 


fresh champions including grand champion sows at Ohio, 


A few are bred to Pals Fancy Taxpayer, a $1,000 prize winning son of Taypayers 
Cherry King, 


It is full of information. 


GEO. CLAYTON, Lexington, Ky., R. D. No. 7 
—_ 


The big stretchy, high back, easy feeding 


lines known to the breed, and bred to our 








Ky., 1917, and 
Indiana and 
that was also four 


Nashville and Lexington, 


Taxpayers Orion ¢th., 


a@ son of the world famous Orion 











BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads. Golden 


Oxford Lads and Eminent families. 


no better blood than 


Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
You know there is 
these famous proved families. 


Fern’s Lad. 


Write for descriptions and prices 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











Colleges. 


1... B 


Ne 
TRY THE HAMPSHIRES wosteace ies 


50 TRIED SOWS AND GOOD SPRING GILTS 


All bred for spring 
profitable mothers, heavy milkers. 


champion blood in our herd. 


RTGAGE LIFTERS 


at reasonable prices Quick. 

Best by test al Agricultural 
gains at the least co We have 
Prices Right—Quality. Guaranteed. 


WAVERLY STOCK FARM, 
RADSHAW, Manager, WAVERLY, VIRGINIA. 


farrowing, 


Make largest 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 


~~ 


MODERN TYPE 


DUROCS | 
For Sale, All Ages and in 
Any Quantity. Pairs and 





Trios Mated No Akin. 


Credit Extended to Responsible 
arties 


KIMBALL, 


IARGROVE, N. C. 








pounds milk on test and three of the six 
year. 

Herd of 70 females, 
from A, R. O. cows for sale 


some of the 


Herd Tuberc 





ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


Sr. Herd sire Jenningshurst Mutual Rag Apple, son of the Great Rag Apple Korndyke 
and Mutual De Kol, a 30.3 pounds, granddaughter of De Kee! 2d. He is the greatest 
bull in the South. Only six cows in the state of Virginia have made over 17,400 


best blood of the 


FRANK 8S. WALKER, Woodberry, 


made their records in Rosni Herd this past 
Bull calves by the great sire 
Government every year. 
Va. 


breed 
‘ulin tested by 








DUROC- JERSEYS 
DUROC-JERSEYS — DUROC-JERSEYS 











—— BIG DUROC SALE 


AT STATE FAIR GROUNDS, 
COLUMBIA, S. C., MARCH 14TH, 


Connection With 
THE STATE” LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION. 
Watch for big ad later. Write for catalog of sale. 
KINARD DUROC FARM, 
W. P. SMITH, Proprietor, KINARD, S. G.} 














ae 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE QUALITY—PROLIFIC. 
Weanling Pigs for Sale. Write for Prices. 


ROBERT L. RIGGS, Otranto, S. C. 





| irom 





» swine in 
sufficient quantities for own use and the market. The 


The essential duty of every farmer is to rais 


xense shortage of pork is one of the tragic situ 
ations that is confronting the American people at the 
present time. What are the farmers doing to relieve 
this distressing situation? Does misdirected inclina- 

tions and prejudice prevent them engaging in the most 
profiiable industry connected with agricultural life? 

Take even a small herd of swine, based on two litters 
a year and compare it in dollars with other farm pro- 
ducts and note the difference in cost, effort and profit 

Nature beckons them to untold prosperity by providin 
the wonderfully prolific and hardy DUROC-JERSEY 
SWINE, ideally suited for our Southern clime. We 
ean supply the foundation stock ,with Sows, Gilts, 
Males and Baby DUROCS of the’ best types of the 
Terms 





breed at reasonable prices, in any quantity. 
given to responsible parties furnishing satisfactory 
bank reference. Address 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 





— 
——OAK GROVE FARM—— 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Herd sire, 
Satisfaction 


May and June 
Write for prices. 


E. C. JONES, 
McCullers, N. “dl 


Pigs for sale 
Taxpayer 86583 
guaranteed 








Route I, 
= 


> 








|; PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 
North Carolina’s Champion Herd. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 





TIM 
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POLAND-CHINAS 
VOELEDETEREADEAOOSUUODERDADEGRVOOUEOEEOANAEOU ELEN AAU EMEUEO EAU 


POLAND-CHINAS 


AND 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


BIG TYPE Poland- 
at all times 4 to 5 
Pigs $25. Bred Gilts $65 to 
Tried sows $100 to $125 A few 
months old herd boar 
prospects at $65 to $75. A good 2 
year old boar $100. All hogs treated 
the double method to immune 
Don't 
immune hogs 


it 


Registered 
Chinas for 
months 
$90. 


9 to 10 


sale 


real 


with 
from cholera for life. 
bred cholera 


expect to 
buy good 
at pork prices. 

A 4% year old registered Holstein 
Bull of unusually good breeding, can't 
use longer to advantage, guaranteed 
all right in every way, tuberculin test- 
ed, no bad habits, have printed ex- 
tended pedigree, paid Tennesseee Ex- 
periment Station $200 when 7 months 
old, will take $250. 


A few registered bull calves $75 to 


$100. 

H. L. CURRIE, 
Brownsville, Tennessee. 
TM eT 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


For Sale:, Pure-bred pigs, either 
sex, bred gilts, herd boars or herds 
furnishe d. 1,100-pound Virginian’s 


Sst 








Wonder No. 224193 head of herd, 
sired by King of Wonders, the 
great Iowa boar. This stock is 


from the great family of “A Won- 


der” and Peter Mouw’s “Black 
Jumbo.” It is the blue blood of 
Hogdom. 


MILLBROOK FARM, 


N. R. Areson, Spotsylvania, Va. 











rc 
DUPREE’S ' 


BIG BONE POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred for February and March Farrow. 
Pigs for sale last of April and May, 1918; price 
$38 pair Also fall pigs, sex no kin Sired by 
Smooth King No, 100085, second prize winner, 
and Dpree’s Jumbo No. 79777, first prize and also 
won championship at North Carolina Livestock 
Show held at Wilson, N. C., January 1, 2, 3, 4, 
fairs fall 


1918.; also won first premiums at three 

of 1917. One of my best sows farrowed eleven 
pigs February 1, 1918. No sow pigs for sale at 
present 


for sale; one 
and one for 


two years old, 


Two Big Bone Sows, 
price, $100, 


sired by Gray’s Jumbo, 
$80. Both safe in pig. 

Have Few Good Male Pigs for Sale Now. 
Send me your orders for spring pigs 


W. J. DUPREE, 
Walstonburg, North Cavction. 7 
= 














O. I. C.’s 













was the demand so 


GREAT for the 
FAMOUS’ 


Weare booking orders for 
fall pigs only. 
Send 15 cents for 0.1. C. 
Watch Fob. 


Write today for Free 
Book ‘'The Hog from 
Birth to Sale’’. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


300 HEIGHTS TEMPLE BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








—— THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
| As good blood lines and individuals as they grow. 
Grancdsons and daughters of Orion Cherry King, Im- 
perator, Cherry Tip, ng the Col. 25 each, regis 
| tered, immediate sale. A splendid son of old King 
the Col. for 50 THE IDEAL FA , 

| D. J. Simmons, Prop., Timmonsville, S. C. 


"TAMWORTHS 


T AMWOR “An Ase. English, Canadian 
or American bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM. 
Seuth Careliaa. 





| Columbia, 





Booking Orders for 0. 1. C. Pigs. 
Ready to ship in March, April 
and May, 8-10 weeks old, $18 
single, or $35 per pair, no-akin, 
pedigreed. 175-™ bred Gilts, 
$75; 100-t. Boars, $35; 125-Jb. 
Sows, $85 to $125, registered. 
BEDFORD, VA. 


Boars, 

w. tl. 

0 | Cc ’ and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
- 1. &. S$  Gitts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 

No akin; prolific. large kind. Pedigrees tree. Write 

for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 





$40; 
OWE 


bred 
N, 











me woe nanen arti 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ae 








FIRST IN PEACE 


And 


FIRST IN THE MARKETS 
OF OUR COUNTRYMEN! 


Sixteen International Livestock Expositions at 
Chicago where Beef meets Beef and Breed 
battles with Breed for Supremacy in the 
Show Ring and on the Block have proved the 
case for 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Grand Championship single awards at this 
show have gone to Aberdeen-Angus on 10 oc 
omens out of In the Grand Champion 
for carlots, 13 out of 16 awards have 
gone to Aberdeen-Angus. : 
Getting under the hide, the Grand Champion- 
ships for Beef carcass has gone to Aberdeen 
Angus animals on 15 out of the 16 occasions. 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
817 Exchange Ave., Chicago. 
Field Representative for the South 
Dr. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tennnessee. 





a > 
FIRST IN WAR 














oe-__._ FOR SALE —“"™* 
1 Aberdeen-Angus Bull— 


W. R. Nosegay 172205—Sire, Edgewood 
Eric 38, 128972; dam, Lady Nosegay 
French 2, 66215. 


1 Aberdeen-Angus Cow— 


Harlan Lindia 2, 177939—Sire, Heather's 
ied tee 152072; dam, Harlan Lindia 
161 


1 Jersey Bull OP“ is" 


Sire ~ Ae Western King 118406; dam, 
Combination’s Leda 235236. 
Viola’s oes Greta 
1 Jersey Cow 32669 
Sire Viola’s Golden Jolly 79818: 
Blue Fox’s Greta 226681. 


1 Jersey Cow “*” 


Sire Pogis 76th of Hood” 
dam Mattie Marchonde 23685 


1 Jersey Cow * “ovct0 
Sire, Blue Fox of St. 
dam, Prince’s Eliz 227850. 

ESTATE OF W. T. WEAVER, 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Executors, 


Asheville, North Carolina. 


dam, 
Somme Pogis 
101472. 
ae 87562; 
Princess 
9. 


Martin 88504; 


SIX REASONS 


WHY HEREFORD CATTLE ARE BEST TO RAISE 


MAKE THE 
Natural ap- 
predom- 


1 HEREFORDS 
* CHEAPEST BEBF. 


titude to fatten is the 
inant characteristic of the Herefords. 
The animals upon which the breed 
was founded were selected because 
they showed this easy fattening char- 
acteristic, a characteristic which has 
been carefully developed and uner- 
ringly transmitted from generation to 
generation. 


2. 
to meet the 
converting the 
the West of England 
beef, the Hereford is 
day, as it was a century 
premier grazing animal, 





HEREFORDS ARE THE BEST 
GRAZERS. Originally developed 
demand for a medium for 
grasses and forage of 
into high-class 
recognized to- 
ago, as the 


3 HEREFORDS MATURE THE 
* EARLIEST. The Hereford can 
and marketed as prime 
beef at an earlier age and with a 
greater weight of carcass than any 
other breed. The meat of the Here- 
or aby” beef is not veal, but 
mature beef, but lacking in the ex- 
cessive fat of the older animal, 


be finished 


4 HEREFORDS ARE THE HARD- 

* IEST BREED. Herefords endure 
extremes of climate and withstand 
hardships better than any other 
breed, They are more rugged of 
constitution as a breed, more active 
and energetic in the pursuit of a live- 
lihood, and will keep in better flesh 
where feed is scarce and difficult to 
get than any other breed. 


ARE THE MOST PROLIFIC 
* AND PREPOTENT. Prolificacy 
is a characteristic that was early 
fixed in the Hereford breed. Here- 
ford females are not only prolific 
breeders, but are the best of mothers, 
dropping strong calves and rearing 
them well. Prepotency, or the ability 
to transmit their characteristics to 
their offspring when mated with fe- 
males of other breeds, is a marked 
characteristic of Hereford males. 


6 HEREFORDS BRING THE 
* HIGHEST PRICES. When fin- 
ished, both as baby beeves and as 
mature beeves, the Herefords com- 
mand a higher price at the hands of 
packers than other breeds. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the top sales made 
at the market centers the past year 
have been of cattle showing a pre- 
ponderance of Hereford blood 


For full and complete information re- 
garding the Hereford breed, write to 


GEORGIA HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1608 3rd Natl. Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA, 





GUERNSEYS 




















animals registered. 





FOR SALE 


“ 
BD 50-nbeFhS iti1s-50 


Eight months to two years old; 
also one car open and bred heifers, 
cows with calves at side, 
we always have enough stock on hand to supply your wants. 
THE ENOCHS FARMS, 








in fact 


All 
Fernwood, Miss. y 











Guernsey Dispersal 
Auction! 


FEBRUARY 2ist, 1918 
1 P. M. 
At Boxwood Dairy Farm 


Five miles east of Winston-Salem. (C. 
F, Ebert's place.) Take Waughton car 
to end of line. Auto will meet you. 


Son Drafted---Herd Must Go 


and 17 high- 
Tuberculin tested. 




















12 registered Guernseys 
grade Guernseys, 


Nine of the registered are pure-bred 
females and 3 are pure-bred bulls of 
good and popular breeding. One of the 
bulls aged and 2 young. Grade cows re- 
sult of ten years breeding and selection. 
Records from 56,000 to 8,700 pounds milk 
in a year. 


Here is opportunity to get foundation 
stock from the Guernsey Center of North 
Carolina. 








Write 


Cc. E. EBERT, 
R. No. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C., 


FOR CATALOG 
Registered Cows Records 


Golden Lad’s Dame 43855, Milk, 8945 
pounds; 458.63 fat @ 2% years. Rose 2d 
du Coin des Ecailles 53803, Milk, 8,123 
pounds; 371.76 pounds fat @ 2% Reng 


1917-1918 Records For Grade Herd 











Not Jere] ae Cost [Profit Above 
of Pro- Milk of Cost of 
Cow duced] Sold Feed Feed 
Primity -.] 7575.1] $354.54 | $135.76 Sv. cS 
ae 7854.6) 366.94] 136.61 

Camrie -.| 7279.6} 347.82] 130.70 317. 2B 
Reedy _._.'8706.8| 411.59 | 141.85 269.74 
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SHORTHORNS 


























ABERDEEN - 





Quality and Type, 
and bred on the 
lines that produced 
our International 
rene Champion 


For particulars 
address 
AMES PLANTA- 
TION, 


rend F . -tuae 
essee. 



















We are offering a few YOUNG 
HEIFERS at farmers’ prices. 


S. L. & H. V. WHITSON, 


Centreville, 





— REGISTERED ANGUS — 


BULLS and 
Herd headed by 
a son of the grand champion, Black Cap Star. 


Tennessee. 











ANGUS CATTLE tirine 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. 


Both sexes. all ages, best 
Bulls ready for 
Also an 


exceptionally . ww PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 


istered in P. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ds. 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





40 


and inspect them. 


B. F. SHELTON 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


Registered Polled 
Herefords For Sale 


Consisting of BULLS, COWS, HEIFERS and CALVES. A fine op- 
portunity to start a new Herd, or add new blood to old ones. 
THEY ARE PRICED TO SELL. 


40 


Come 


Speed, N. C. 


THE SHORTHORN IS THE 
BREED FOR YOU 


Shorthorn Steers at the International, Chicago, 
made the highest dressed weight percentage of 
any breed. 60 yearlings averaged 65.3 per cent. 

Shorthorn Steers were Grand Champions at 
Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City and Chicago. 

Shorthorn Cows are making records up to 17,564 
pounds of milk and 569.7 pounds of butter fat 
per year. Address 

Department F, 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N, 
{3 Dexter Park, Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 























cattle we have decided to dispose of our 
black 
yearling bay stallion and 
colts, five 


one stallion 


prices at our farm near Salisbury, N. C, 








PERCHERON HORSES, MARES AND COLTS FOR SALE— 


In order to make additional pasture room for our rapidly expanding herd of Angus 
entire 
Percheron Horses consisting of 18 head—including a magnificent 3 years old registered 
stallion that we consider the best horse ever brought to this State,—one nice 


high grade mares and five colts. 
This is a splendid lot of breeding horses and will be sold privately at reasonable 


herd of pure-bred and grade breeding 


three registered mares and two mare 


SALISBURY, N. C. 





Care R. L. BERNHARDT, 
= 


— SHORTHORN CATTLE —| 


Best for the South. 

Herd headed by a grandson of 
Avondale. Write us your wants. 
MEADOW VIEW FARM, 
SALISBURY, N. C. 











nen 








HORSES AND JACKS 


ew 





 ecnat STOCK FARM, 


J 








HOLSTEINS 





PRAALRALAA AALS 


Kenryeky HO LSTEINS—Splendid Bull Calves 
Out of R. 0. Dams, $60. 





Service Bane: 
show ring and in making 
superiority. 
because of acclimation. ll registered. 
prices. Dependable warranty. 


Newman & Bowles, Kalntuckee Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 





» $50; 
emales various ages. 
Brilliant success of our cattle in the 
R. O. records prove their 
Especially desirable for Southern buyers 
Reasonable 





ANGUS CATTLE 
Herd numbering 200; most fashionable 
Best individuals. Immediate shipment. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. TUDOR & SON, 
GLEN-MAWR FARM, IOWA CITY, 





families. 
Both sexes. 
it eer reasonable. 


IOWA. 





ABERDEEN-ANGU 





I am offering « num- 
ber of young bulls, 
cows and heifers. 


good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 


Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, 


FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 





FREE New Price List of FREE 


100 Choice Pure-bred ——— 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


SEND FOR IT. 
Or if you are interested in BULLS, send for our 
free bull calf price list. We are offering some 
real bargains. 


WOODLAWN FARM, STERLING, ILL. 





Fine Hereford Bull for Sale 


One 4 aut finest Hereford Bulls in the country, 
NTLESS BRITISHER No. 351789. 

He Ra to one of the best families in the 

world. Money cannot buy any better. No bull 

ever built any smoother or better weight, between 

twenty and twenty-five hundred pounds. Only 

reason for selling is inbreeding 


M. K. LEE, MONROE, N. C. 





I make a Specialty of Jacks and 
Jennets. All registered and all 
a Prices reasonable. 


A. 
Columbia, 





OAKWOOD FARM 
15 Jacks for Sale 


so Reg 
Combined Stallion. 
B. HARLAN, 
Tennessee. 
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NUMBER CHOICE 
YOUNG BULLS. 


Registered Angus 


NG CHOICE 


OFFERI 
Angora Goats Youxe ‘svuces. 
LANDMARK FARMS, 
Prop., Chattanooga, 


A. P. Gaines, 


Tenn. 





__HOLSTEINS — 


HOISTEIN CALVES ',n&"e™s 


2 


BULLS, 15-16ths pure 


5 weeks old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere, and satisfac- 


tion guarant id order or write. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 


WHITEWATER, Wis. 


_—— 





HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
Herd headed by Prince Fairfax and Prince Wood- 
ford. We have for sale Young Heifers bred to 
these bulls that will calve March, April and May; 
also a few Young Bulls. These cattle represent 
the best blood lines. Prices to suit the times. 
Yisit, write or wire. 
Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 per sit- 
ting; also young male birds, $1.50 each. 
LAKE LATHAM FARM, 
Jas. Bradshaw, Mor., Mebans, 








< 


N. C. 
J 





KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS! 
Largest and finest register- 
ed Jacks we have ever been 
able to offer our trade. Our 
prices reasonable. Every jack 
guaranteed. Visit us early 
and select from entire of- 
fering. Write today. 

The Kontuahy Jack Farm, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
Junction City, Kentucky. 
Established 1884. 














HERD HEADERS 


Donald Blackstone, by 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS ie"puvie:’ tyes 


airfax 

TEN BULLS ready for 

service. TWHNTE HEIFERS, open and bred. 
THIRTY CALVES, th sexes. 

SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. Write us. 

BUFORD, GA. 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 

















After March Ist 
I Will Have Registered 
HEREFORD BULL CALVES 
For Sale. 
Sired by Vernet Fairfax No. 513990. 
M. J. JORDAN, 


GULF, N. C. 


j Registered Suffolk Horses 











Centuries of use have shown them the 
best farm draft horse for any climate. 
I have for sale at Charlottesville, Va., a 
stallion 4 years old and a pair of mares. 


J. A. PATTERSON, 
130 So, 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Saturday, February 16, 1918] 
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(UNCLE SAM SAY 
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BECAUSE. 





THE 


HAMPSHIRES 
ARE 


The 
Biggest 


Most 
Prolific 
Rapid 
Feeders 


Good 
Rangers 


—_—_—_—- 


Early 
Maturing 


Less ‘Liable 
to Disease 











FRE 





Service to you all the time. 
where. 














One of the Oldest Breeds 


The Hampshire breed is one of the oldest and one 
of the greatest throughout its entire history of.any 
breed known today. The supremacy of the Hampshire 
over other breeds of swine has been established and no 
better evidence can be given than that by men who 
know and breed them and.for whom they are money 
makers, 


Opinions From Men Who Know 


A Memphis hotel man said he didn’t have any breed 
of hogs on his farm that had kept up with the Hamp- 
shire in growth, and this growth was at much less 
expense. 

An Iowa packer said—‘‘The Hampshire hog develops 
more rapidly than do other breeds and this develop- 
ment does not run to the soft fat as other breeds are 
inclined to do. They develop a solid firm meat with 
a very heavy ham, a medium shoulder and the heav- 
iest loin that is ever taken from a hog. 

Breeders, packers and commission firms say: ‘For 
the breeders they raise large litters, healthy families 
and when marketed PRIOR to one year old they go to 
the market with more profit than does any other breed. 
When marketed after a year old they do not develop 
into coarse undesirable animals which is the case in 
almost all other breeds, 


Popularity 


There are now over 30,000 Hampshire breeders in 
the United States alone, and of this great number 
there is not one half of one per cent who have ever 
quit the Hampshire Breed for any cause. If more than 
99 per cent are pleased with the Hampshire hogs—you 
surely will be pleased also. 
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We Must Raise TEN MILLION 


More H 
1917. 











Best Suited For the South 


They are natural born foragers and will put on 
pounds as rapidly from good forage feed and just a 
little grain or bean feed as will any other hog on a 
very expensive, large ration of green and grain feeds. 

Winter oats in the South have proven to be a very 
succulent Hampshire feed. When your corn or other 
crops have been harvested in the fall, you will put in 
your crop of winter oats. The Hampshire will forage 
on them in the winter and grow fat. All you need is 
a few Velvet Beans and a little corn as a side dish for 
them, and when the market is high in the spring they 
are ready to go to the man who desires breeding stock 
just a little larger and a little stronger with tmuch less 
expense per production than any hog of any breed can 
possibly hope to do. 


Will Win For You 


The Hampshire breed has won more grand cham- 
pions over all others than any breed has won in the 
same number of shows. They stand practically unde- 
feated in many of the larger shows. In 1901, 1905 and 
1907 they were grand champions over all breeds in 
United States and Canada at the International Live- 
stock Shows, They established price records in this 
show never attained by any other breed. So you see, 
they are good for breeders, packers and the show ring. 
Last year more prize money was distributed to Hamp- 
shire breeders by the Association at Southern fairs 
than any other breed association. 


E. C. STONE, Secretary 


HAMPSHIRE RECORD ASSOCIATION, 703 E. NEB. AVE., PEORIA, ILL. 


Ss in 1918 Than We Did in 








ll You Help? 






BREED FOR YOU! 


They are the money making kind. For the breed for which the greatest number of buyers 
can be tound is always the most profitable to raise. 
tion. Popularity of long standing is always a reliable test of merit. 
hardy, best foragers and make greatest gains at less expense than any other breed. They have become market toppers ia every market. 


They have been built upon a firm founda- 
They are thrifty, prolific, 








THE 
HAMPSHIRES 
WILL 


Top Your 
Market 


ee 


Produce Profit 
on Your 
Investment 


——— 


Win Biggest 
Money at 
Your Fairs 
Ask the 
Man Who 
Raises Them 








Information and literature gladly furnished anyone any- FREE 
You incur no obligation whatever in writing us---ALL INFORMATION is 


COUUUAUULUEGUAUAD EAU ADAUEAUSUOSUEAUEGEOUEAUEUEOUEAU EAI 
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FREE SERVICE BLANK—MAIL BEFORE FEBRUARY 28 


HE following blank explains itself. Any Progressive Farmer reader is welcome to 

fill in any one, every one or just as many as he prefers, of the blanks given, and in 
each case The Progressive reer will gladly and without charge have the desired 
service given, or try to do so ust cut along the dotted line below and mail us all the 
rest of the blank below this aettea line, no matter whether you fill in one or all 
of the blanks. 

“N” in each case means “Name”; “A’’ means “Address”. So after the letter ‘‘N”’ 
in each case below, write your name; after “A’’ write your postoffice address and 
state. Repeat your name and address on every blank you wish to use. Please write 
very, very plainly, preferably with a very sharp, fine-pointed, soft pencil. Ink is likely 
to blur. 


(Cut on this line, being exact) 
1. If you would like to have your state Agricultural Department, College and 


Experiment Station send you free bulletins, put an X mark before the subjects that 
interest you in the list below and sign your name and address: 


Corn Truck Crops Cattle Orchards Grasses 

Cotton Smal! Grains Hogs Spraying Marketing 
Tobacco Fertilizers Poultry Feeding Machinery 
Peanuts Sheep Dairying Legumes Canning 

We cccseece eehCenec ducers toredesres prowess Mecenccdesesececeresensseceagoesesoeecees ° 


“2. If you wish additional information about any of the following subjects, put an 
X mark before whichever ones you are interested in and we will ask that information 
be sent you:— 

U. S. Food Administration—Thrift Stamps—Liberty Bonds 


A eee. ere Pet eee eee Pee ee Tee ee isn bwin dian ts WORS. 0 Masedessences donseuees 
3. If you want your State Board of Health to send you its free bulletins, write your 

name and address here: 4 

Ch dcce baste tdhebswal tneneesshebasinrs th ecca’ Ricwe deg vbdeaccd SacdectonvesvesWessoers 
4. If you want any of the Farmers’ Bui@letins listed on pages 18 and 19 (but not 

more than eight), write the number of each bulletin here (‘‘Soy Beans,"’ for example, 

is No. 3872; “The Home Vegetable Garden” is No. 255, etc.) 

NO. ceccee N@evecece NOwseeeee NO. 20s ce M@scviceee NO..scees NO....0++ NO...+e> . 
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6. If you wish free literature about the new rural credits law, how to organize a 

national farm loan association, etc.; write name and address here: 

Woccecs Fee eOOSoneetevebecccetececes® recger Bee oc o's 9000 cee hee te cgeestneteses cebeoens 
6. If you have a boy (between 10 and 18) you would like to enter in the boys’ corn 

club or pig club work this year, draw a line under name of club he wishes to enter, 

write his name here and we will gend name to the authorities (no membership fee 

or dues): 

Sips Wend 54 5:04: 86.0000% oe eeecccecveeedeces ie ARS vebededevsscseecenes TTT TT ITTT Tree 
7. If you wish to enter a girl for the canning club (same conditions), write ner 

name here: 

Wiccvcccgeteteeveres Corecess oecceetineces Bin wiatvenss 0804 0664869 TTeORTCrTTiTT. © 
8. If you are not a member of the Farmers’ Union and would like to help organize 

in your neighborhood, write your name and address here: 

in 6 ee hb eeed cob eg es ewees WETTTTTTrirre tt Mis civece avn everedea WRTTTTTTITerTrr LTT y 
9. If your wife would like Mrs. Hutt to send literature on how to organize a farm 

women's club in your neighborhood, write your wife’s name here: 

Dawdbee dete sbsicccotasesaeas were rere y eT Me vetvccedesscsaveyes TUL TT LETELT Tey 
10. If you live in one of the states having traveling libraries (see list on page 27 

and want full information as to how to get one for your neighborhood, write your 

name and address here: 

Wocvccccccesevccccccsce éeveccces devcopeces Meodsecovctcce TEEPPEE PETE Eee eeccee 
11. If you would like to know more about rural “credit unifons” or farmers’ sav- 

ings and loan associations, write name and address here: 

) re Cert tae eee See Cceceeers oetoviad acs yr emET Cc TL CEPT OTT eT Tee ccccces 


12. If you wish a sample copy of any paper or magazine recommended by us on 
page 27, and think you might subscribe, write name of publication (one only) and 
also your own name and address here. (We may not be able to get the sample copy 
for you but in most cases we can): 

Name of publication 


13. If you want any books advertised on page 25 write name here and attach 
payment. 
PAVE oY Oe TEE VEE. EERE CEN PCR R ERE Ct CENT PEEL TERT er eT ee ee 
14. If your Progressive Farmer subscription will expire in the next few menthe 


(see label on page 1) better renew now, taking advantage of whichever one you like 
best of the following ten offers: 


No. 1—Renewal one year........... $1.00 No. 7—Renewal one year and 

No. 2—Renewal two years......... 1.50 “Massey’s Garden Book’’....$1.60 

No. 3—Renewal three years........ 2.00 No. 8—Renewal one year with bin- 

No. 4—Renewal five years ........ 3.00 der, account book, and Mas- 

No. 5—Renewal one year with Pro- sey’s Garden Book.......... ++ 2.00 
gressive Farmer binder and No. $9—Renewal two years with 
Farmers’ Account Book...... 1.50 Massey's Garden Book....... 2.00 

No. 6—Renewal two years with No. 10—Renewal two years with 
binder and account book.....°2.00 “How Farmers’ Codéperate 

and Double Profits’’.......... 2.00 
I enclose $........ in acceptance of offer No........... above. 
Weccccsveresces we Tey TTT TET TTT TTT ee ee iia sap 600 wie WR ee ne Rb. on we WeRWeeniees 


15. If you a not what to renew now but wish to get any of the following, put X 
before the name and enclose amount designated. -Farmers’ Account Book, 10 
cents; ....Binder, 50 cents; -Rental Contract, 3 cents; -Index for last half of 
1917, 2 cents. 


ahs wtneheee es cies cene'é 4 ererre try RO OO rr ee ee POT eT Tere eee Seenwe 
16. If you might help oat, en hetatuthaes for The Progressive Farmer and would like 
to have a copy of our offer to agents, write your name here: 


17. If you gene a boy or girl who might wish to earn a pure-bred pig, or pen ot 
fowls, or other prizes, by soliciting Progressive Farmer subscriptions, write his or her 
name here and we will send information: 


18. Give name and address of a neighbor not now taking The Progressive Farmer 
who might become interested if we should send him some sample copies: 


nO POE CEO. CREE EEE ETT CEE CEE TRE TT TT ° 


5.5 'ern oh ds MMR eas O55 40 6 KG ¥ AW 86.56 00. ORNS 86 Ein CONE OO ald acu due ee 
19. If you raise....pure-bred livestock,....pure-bred poultry, or....improved farm 


seed, and might wish to advertise them put X mark before whichever you raise and 
write name and address here: 


Once again, write very plainiy and mail before February 28 to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


MEMPBSIS, TENN. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

= New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions: two years, 
$1.50; three years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more without agent's commissions, 50 cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. All subscriptions “‘stop when out.” 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, If sent together, can get The Progressive Farmer one 
year for $1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent mis- 
representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any acivertiser who proves to be @ 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for 
loss shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase price of the article in 
question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one arivertiser, and that the subscriber must say when 
writing each acivertiser: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED 


NDER the heading, “The Farmers’ Experience Meeting’, we will during 191% 

print & discussion of 25 of the most interesting problems the Southern 

farmer has to grapple with. To these “Experience Meetings’’ every Progres 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and 
to ee _ No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are 
preferr 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prise of $8. for the 
second best letter $2, and we will aleo pay regular space rates for every other let- 
ter we print Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“How to Centrol Nut Grass and Unwanted Bermuda.”—Letters must reach us 
by February 16. 


“Harvesting Boy and Velvet Beans.”—Letters must reach us by February 23. 


“Avoiding ‘Time Priees’: Individual and CoBperative Effort.’’—Letters must reach 
us by March 3. 


M Po sar to the Farm Boy a Partner in Business.”—Letters must reach us by 
arch 9. 





Letters on two of mure subjects may be mailed at the same time, but must be 
written on separate sheets of paper. 











CASH PRIZES FOR LETTERS FOR OUR SUMMER LEGUMES 
SPECIAL 


ARCH 8 The Progressive Farmer issues a Summer Legumes 

Special, and for this number we invite contributions from our 

readers. Velvet beans of the various varieties, such as Osceola, 
Early Speckled, Yokohama and Lyon; cowpeas; soy beans for grazing 
and for hay; peanuts, etc., may be dealt with. However, if more than 
one is discussed, use a separate letter for each. 

Prizes as follows are offered: For the best letter, $5; second best, 
63; and for the five next best, $1 each. Regular space rates will be 
paid for all others used. 

Remember, we want actual experiences; make your letter short, 
not over 300 words; and get it to us not later than Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23. 











TEN DOLLARS IN PRIZES FOR IMPLEMENT LETTERS 


8 A “follow-up” feature of our Implements and Machinery 
Special, we offer $1 each for the ten best letters on “My Best 
Paying Farm Implement.” 

Please observe the following rules: Letters must be short, not 
ever 300 or 400 words; must be to the point; must deal with one im- 
plement only; and must reach us not later than February 23. 

Get your letter in today. + 

















Eight Suggestions to Progressive Farmer Correspondents 





WE are frequently unable to use an excellent article because some other 
*letter on the same subject has recently appeared or is scheduled to appear 
shortly. 


2. We suggest that would-be correspondents study our paper and note the 
sort of articles we print—chiefly experience letters of agricultural or country 
life progress: brief, crisp reports of things accomplished rather than essays or 
lengthy communications. 


3. We cannot accept fiction, verse, political or denominational articles, long 
resolutions, reports of freaks or curiosities, letters unsound in agricultural teach- 
ing, or articles designed to get “free advertising.” 


4. Many good articles go to the waste-basket because received so late: the 
issue on which we are at work at the time they are received is crowded and! 
probably all available space in the following issue is arranged for, and by the 
time we could insert the article in question, it would be out of date. Try to 
mail articles a month before the time they should appear. 


5. Really good photographs are always welcomed and we are glad to pay 
for them, 


6. While it is not necessary to typewrite an article, this is an advantage and 


we prefer to have the typewriting double-spaced. 


7. Correspondents wishing unavailable manuscripts returned should enclose 
Postage for that Purpose. | 


8. Do not roll manuscripts but send them folded flat. 


9. Payment for all articles printed is made weekly. 
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tee that if the collar 
fails to heal sore shoul- 
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collars are stuffed. 
ent, It is not soothing. 





in Lankford Collars. 


or lumps. 


cool and comfortable. 





PN) fbb. 


Below we show unsanitary straw 
and hair with which ordinary cotton 
It is not absorb- 
It often irri- 
tates sores through the duck covering 


Below we show the soft, oily, 
springy, cotton fibre which is used 
It never packs 
It holds no heat—is cool 
and springy—absorbs the sweat and 
impurities— keeping shoulders dry, 





* ringy 


Stuffed With Cool 
Cotton Fibre 





(47) 231 


Instead ee Conedine Hair and Straw 


In the spring your team’s muscles are 
A few hours of plowing and sores 
are apt to appear. Sweating aggravates 
them: You know how your own hands 
blister when they are wet. 


To do away with galls, you must have 
three things: 


First—A collar that is soft and yield- 
ing. 

Second—A collar that will absorb 
sweat and impurities. 

Third—A self-conforming collar that 
will not rub. 


These are the three big features of the 
Lankford. If you cut one open you would 
find that we make this collar of soft springy 
cotton fibre covered with close woven 
army duck like a surgical bandage. It will 
not hold heat—pack—or harden. Sweat 
and impurities are absorbed. 


It conforms itself to the neck because it 
is built with an open throat. It does not 
bump against tender shoulders at every 


step, but clings to the horse or mule like 
his own hide. 


Worst Cases Heal While Working 

The result is that you can use the Lank- 
ford on the worst cases of galls—work the 
animals every day—and they get well while 
in harness. 


With a leather collar the sweat and im- 
purities collect and add to the soreness. 
They are not absorbed. A cotton collar 
stuffed with hair and straw will not absorb 
the sweat and impurities. It is not soft 
and yielding. Unsanitary hair and straw 
irritate instead of soothe. Collars that 
open at the top are sure to "shoulder-rub." 


Start using Lankford Collars now. By 
doing away with sore shoulders you will 
save more than enough to pay for a collar 
for every animal. It has paid a million 
farmers to use them. It will pay you. 


The Lankford Collar cost only $1.50. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write me 
and I will supply you direct. 


W. D. COUCH, COUCH BROS. MFG. CO. 


Box 974-C, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Box 19-C, Atlanta, Ga. 


























---profitable, too, is the care of the teeth 
with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


UNLIKE the machinery on your farm, your teeth get no rest— 
— they work every day. Common sense tells you that they need 
daily care if they are to be kept in good condition. Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream is easy to use, and you are sure to like both 
its taste and the good results it brings. It cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly, safely, economically. “Comes out a ribbon—lies flat on 
the brush” and so may be used conveniently even in the dark. 





Sold everywhere or a generous trial size tube for 
6 cents in stamps. Send for interesting booklet--- 
“‘Bringing Up the Teeth.’’ 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 93, 199 Fulton Street, New York, 








Use Colgate’s because it 
does these six things and 
does them well: 





Cleans thoroughly with- 
out injurious chemi- 
cals. 

















Polishes the teeth to 
natural whiteness with- 
out harmful grit. 











Corrects any acid con- 
dition of the mouth. 








decay germs. 








Delights by its de- 
licious flavor. 








Leaves the mouth 
clean and wholesome. 


4 Retards the growth of 



































